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TO THE .MASTER OF TRIXITY 

WHERE THE TR-lDlTiO.V Of HIS EBILM), HER 
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Teknyso.v’s jxxrmN more partitularly his earlier 
poc-ms of sixty and seventy and ciplity jeara ago, hegin 
to-day to ‘lie’, as, in his o«n beautiful nutaplior, he 
said they would, 

Foreshortened in tlio tMot of time 
Wo arc not directly conscious of their date, except 
that they belong generally to the Victorian era, or of 
their relative dktance from each other and from our- 
selves. This is the fate of all true poetry an it ceases 
to bo t}te poetry of an age and cwi«¥ to he poetry for 
all time. If poems cannot sur\ivc this change by their 
innate vitality, nothing will really give them new life. If 
they do not first arrest and interest us by their own 
self-contained potency, no note, or comment, or Intro- 
duction will render them genuinely interesting. 
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VOICES OF HIS BOYHOOD ni 

‘a shocking chorus against the French.* This he 
omitted in 1892. 

The great ' Ode on the Duke of Wellington *, as I also 
heard from his own lips, was In no sense what it is so 
often wrongly called, a laureate piece. It was written 
out of spontaneous feeling toward the man whom he 
had admired for some fort 3 ’ j-ears. 

Shelley and B^ron, Southey, Coleridge, and Words^ 
worth, poets of rerolotion and counter-rerolution, 
voices of the sea and of the raountain, boEh groups 
crying Liberty, the second presently changing its note 
to that of Literty and Order, were to him living voices, 
the earlier of his boyhood, the later of his adolescence. 

Their influence, Biron’s especially, as he said him- 
self, may be read hero and there in Tennyson’s very 
earliest pieces, that of Byron in the Poima Uj Tuo 
Brothers, ^tTit^en when he was seventeen, that of 
Shelley may perhaps be seen in ‘Timbuctoo’. A little 
later ho laid them aside and emerged in bis oxm strength. 
As is natoral to true genius, directly he came to maturity, 
his own original bent, mood, and manner, which had 
already been visible, became predominant. And to 
make up this individual distinctive character there had 
gone many other elements, more eternal, impersonal, 
and general. 

Though growing up in years of «orld-conruIsioD he 
had fortunately been reared in a quiet and secluded 
nest which only rocked to the distant cyclone. Like 
Shakespeare’s, the infancy of this later * darling of 
nature’ was laid in the ‘green lap’ of the English 
country, in sequestered Somersby, out of the way and 
out of the world, yet not, thanks to his father, out of 
the reach of learning He read the great things, the 
ancient classics, the Arabian Nights, Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and Milton, Cervantes and Bunyan, Addison 
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grandfather and two of his uncles sat in Parliament, 
A Cousin, a littlo younger than himself, became an 
admiral, and ho himself was very nearly being with 
tliis kinsman at the battle of Navarino. At Cambridge 
his oun bent and that of his closest friends were strongly 
political. It naa the time of anti-slavery, of nek-fires, 
riots, and Reform. They ‘held discourse as «o 
remember, these ' youthful friends not only on ‘ mind 
and art ’but on 

Labour and the ebangiog mart 
And all the framework of the lanA 

In 1830 Tennyson added to his experiences foreign 
travel. Ho made, with Hallam, the evcr-memorable 
journey to the Pyrenees. The motive was significant ; 
it was to aid the Spanish insurgent movement described 
with such vivid pathos by the author of the Trench 
Revolution in bis Life of John Slcrling, Rich was the 
poet's harvest of sensations for the enlargement of 
both his imagination and bis judgement. To the 
influences which came from the * long grey fields ’ and 
' tufted knolls as Hallam described them, of Somersby, 
he could add those of southern and classic scenery. To 
the memories of 

The woods that belt the grey bill-side, 

The Berea elme, the poplars four 
That etand beside my father’s door, 

to the ‘brook’, the ‘ridged wolds’, the ‘ beapM hills 
that mound the sea ’, or the ‘ waste enormous marsh ’, 
he could now add what hitherto he had seen only in 
imagination (though so well). 
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grandfather and two of his uncles sat in ParHamcnt. 
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his oun bent and that of his closscst friends were strongly 
political. It «as the time of anti-slavery, of nek-fires, 
riot.g, and Reform. They ‘held discourse’, as uo 
remember, these ‘youthful friends ’, not only on ‘ mind 
and art ’ but on 

labour and the chanfon? mart 
And all tho framework of the land. 

In 1830 Tennyson added to his experiences foreign 
travel. Ho made, with llallam, the cvcr-mcmorablc 
journey to tho Pyrenees. Tho motive was significant ; 
ft was to aid t(ic Spanish insurgent movement described 
with such vivid patlioa by tho author of tho Frtnch 
Bevolulion in his Lift of John Sterling. Ricli was the 
poet’s harvest of sensations for tho enlargement of 
both his imagination and his judgement. To the 
influences which came from the ‘ long grey fields ’ and 
‘ tufted knolls as Hallam described them, of Somersby, 
he could add those of southern ond classic scenery. To 
the memories of 

The woods that belt tho grey hill-Bide, 

Tho soreo etmg, the poplsra four 
That stand beside my father’s door, 

to the ' brook the ‘ ridged wolds the ' heaped hiUs 
that mound the sea or the ‘ waste enormous marsh 
he could now add what hitherto he had seen only in 
imagination (though so well). 

The waterfall 
Which ever sonnds and shines, 

A pillar of white light upon the wall 
Of purple chffs aloof descried : 
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and Swift, Burke and Goldsmith. To these ho by and 
by added the old ballads, ‘ Clerke Saunders,’ ‘ Helen of 
Kirkconnel,’ and the rest, and that well-head of roman- 
tic inspiration, Malory’s Morle d' Arthur. Thus it was 
that he anticipated, and to some extent, though here 
Keats and Coleridge must not be forgotten, him- 
self inspired, the Pre-Raphaelite School of Morris and 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti and Swinburne. Thus at any 
rate he came to write ‘ Oriana ’ and the ‘ Lady of 
Shalott ’, ‘ Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere ’, ‘ Sir 
Galahad ’, and ‘ St. Agnes’ Eve ’. He studied nature at 
first hand, by observation and also with the microscope 
and telescope. Science was in the air : Cuvier and 
Humboldt, Herschel and Lyell, had stirred the popular 
imagination. When Tennyson went to Cambridge he 
added to physical science, metaphysical philosophy, 
and to Greek, Latin, and English, Italian, and, a little 
later, German. Art, too, alike the Drama, Music, and 
Painting, from the first spoke to his ear and eye. But 
neither then nor at any time was he immersed in art 
for art’s sake, or in science or learning pursued merely 
for themselves. 

The son of a country clergyman, he knew the poor 
and the humble at first hand, and while at school in 
Louth he scanned with the critical e^m of boyhood the 
fashions and foibles of a small country town. Moral and 
social questions, and religious thought, all came before 
him in his home in a natural order. He had the great 
advantage of growing gradually and quietly into them, 
in field and churchyard, by wood and wold, spending 
his days on the dunes of Mablethorpe watching the 
breakers, or his nights with shepherds on the hills, 
gazing at the stars. Erom his earliest da5^s, too, he 
had been interested in and familiar with the move- 
ment of the great world of afiairs and polities. His 
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to ‘ Mariana in the Moated Grange ’ he could add 
' Mariana in the South He could uTite ‘ Oenone ’ with 
its gloriously scenic background, and the ‘ Lotos-Eaters . 
He could also write ‘ You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease ’, 
the earlier ‘Freedom’, and ‘Love thou thy land’. 
Years after, he recalled this journey in the lines ‘In 
the Valley of Cauteretz with that new, poignant 
association which marks the sundering line of his life 
and work. All these many elements and interests 
appear in his poems in constantly increasing and deepen- 
ing strength. It is this that gives them their extra- 
ordinary variety and their wide appeal. Why is it that, 
like Sophocles or Virgil in their day and country, or like 
Shakespeare or Goethe, Tennyson has been, and, let 
latter-day critics say what they affect to sa3% is still so 
popular ? Because he has something, and something of 
the best, for every one, for the scholar and the artist, 
the statesman and the divine, the lover and the mourner, 
the soldier and the man of science, the man in the street 
and the man in the field. There is a stoiy that Gains- 
borough, having strayed into the studio of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and minded to carp, looking round, said, 
despite himself, ‘ The beggar ’s so various .! ’ So might 
the rival or the critic be forced, even against his will, 
to admit of Tennyson. 

As was remarked at the beginning, comment and 
Introduction can add little to the poems. It is best to let 
them speak for themselves. The collection contained 
in this volume does not, of course, profess to bo com- 
plete. It is wonderful that this should remain true 
when we remember that it contains all that Tennyson 
published down to 1868. That after he was ■ fiftj'-livc 
he should have added, as he did, manj' new notes, many 
new metres, new themes, new immortal songs, the 
‘ Holy Grail ’, ‘ Rizpah ’, the ‘ Revenge ’, the ‘ Fleet ’, 
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‘ Merlin and the Gleam the Plays, * Vastness ‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar and ‘ The Silent Voices this is the 
marvel. 

But this collection contains the poems which made, 
ns the phrase is, ‘ the Tennyson that we know.’ It 
needs not to be said that a collection which includes 
the ‘Poems’ proper, the ‘Princess’, ‘In Memoriam’, 
‘ Maud ’, the first ' Idylls ‘ Enoch Arden *, the ‘ Voyage ’ 
and the metrical ‘Experiments* is abundantly repre- 
sentative. 

What does it represent t What, if the briefest analysis 
is to be attempted, arc the mam characteristics of Tenny- 
son’s poetic work ? 

In matter, their width and warmth and sincerity, their 
science, the,ir w'isdom and common sense, their large 
humanity, their shrewd humour, their lofty idealism and 
purity, their far-sweeping philosophy imaged in the con- 
crete, condensed into a few lines or words, as in the 
‘ Voyage ’ or the ‘ Flower in the Crannied Wall Tlio 
tw'o great Horatlan maxims, that poetry must handle 
universal themes and the thoughts of all men %Yith an 
individual turn which makes them its own, and that it 
must not be merely ‘ fine ’ but must have sweetness and 
charm, are both fulfilled ; and so, in just proportion, is 
Milton’s canon, that it must be simple, sensuous, and 
passionate. 

In "manner, they have everywliere perfection of form, 
cxquiMte aptness of diction, musical, pictorial quality. 
George Meredith said * that no poet ever filled his pages 
with so many vigneltcs as Tennyson’, and he gave as 
an example the lines from the * Palace of Art ’ • 

And one a (ull-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain. 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding Jow, 

With shadow-streaks of rain. 
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Tke appeal to the 65^6 is perfect. But not less perfect 
is the appeal to the ear in the stanza immediately 
preceding. 

Often, perhaps most often, they are combined, though 
not always so intensely as in the wonderful lines in 
‘ Boadicea ’ — 

Made the noise of frosty woodlands, when they shiver in 
January, 

Roar’d as when the roaring breakers boom and blanch on the 
precipices — 

or the often-quoted Choric Song in the ‘ Lotos-Eaters ’. 

And what a variety of moods ! What a range from 
the ‘Lines to the Queen’ to the ballad of ‘ Oriana ’,from 
the ‘ Lotos-Eaters ’ to ‘ Ulysses from ‘ Will Waterproof ’ 
to the ‘ Vision of Sin ’, from the ‘ Lines to J. S. ’ to 
the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade ’, from ‘ Fatima ’ to 
the ‘ Miller’s Daughter ’, from the ‘ Brook ’ to the closing 
cantos and epithalamium of ‘ In Memoriam from the 
stanzas which were the ‘ germinal layer ’ of ‘ Maud ’ to 
the ‘ Lines to E. L.’, from the ‘ Song of the Wrens ’ or 
‘ Minnie and Winnie ’ to ‘ Vastness ’. 

Too much stress is laid on the question whether poets 
are original or no, whether, for instance, Virgil or 
Horace or Tennyson is original. Je frends mon Hen on 
je le trouve, said one of the greatest of them. Tennyson’s 
poetry, always artistic and often learned, contains no 
doubt many echoes, yet not nearly so many as is often 
supposed. Be that as it may, the result is alwaj's 
individual and new. ‘ Edward Gray ’ is as original as 
Burns, ‘Tears, idle tears’ as new as Shelley. But 
perhaps the most individually Tenn5'sonian are pieces 
like ‘ Break, Break ’, or ‘ Crossing the Bar ’. The art 
in these is consummate, but the direct dazzling inspira- 
tion of nature and passion render the art absolutely 
invisible. Nature and human nature face to face, these 
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arc the einiple factors. Kature herself sings through 
the soul and lips of the poet her plangent litanies, her 
elemental eternal refrains, while the soul equally, in an 
intense moment of exalted experience, speaks in rhythmic 
response its deep emotion, its still deeper faith. 

In many other poets we admire rhetoric or passion, 
or musical diction, or philosophic sjnthesis, or dissec- 
tion, and depiction of character. They are admirable, 
they are evidences of genius and elements of poetry, 
but they do not alone constitute true poetry. But 
with Tennyson it is not so. All the elements m him 
arc poetically fused. He is a poet first, and everything 
else afterwards. If poetry cannot be found m Tennyson’s 
poems it will be found nowhere. 

Two notes onlj' are absent, the unkind end tlie base. 
Those who knew him realized nhat he could have done 
bad ho yielded to the temptation to strike these also. 
When I praised the inimitable epigram sent by John 
Forster to Punch, the *New' Timon and the Poets’, 
comparing it to Catullus, he pointed out that he had not 
taken Catullus’ licence, and that even as it is, he never 
published the epigram himself. Did ho not do his best 
m after days to heal the breach it mdicated ? Perhaps 
no verses were ever written which observe so nicely 
the infinitesimal line wliich partf, the beautiful yet pure 
sensuous, from the sensual, as some of Tennyson’s. 

He scorned scorn, love bo loved in all its aspects, 
toward God, toward country, toward mankind, toward 
men and women, the love of the lover, the friend, the 
child, the beast, and the bird. Nay, even wild love he 
could better brook than callous selfishness or self- 
centred vanity. This, too, may be read on many pages 
of this volume. 

A special word should be said about ‘ In Memoriam ’. 
It is often called Tennyson’s greatest or most cbarac- 
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teristic poem. If it is this, it is so, not because it differs 
in kind, but only because it differs in some senses, in 
degree, from the rest. It is not more Tennysonian, but 
only more intensely and more sustainedly so, than much 
of his other work. 

The desolating, searching, shattering stroke which 
fell on him and his friendship, in the first flush of life, 
caused him to review all his inward and outward 
relations. He had known already what doubts and 
difficulties were, before Hallam died, as may be read 
in the ‘ Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive 
Mind In the end, after ‘ many days rather after 
‘ many years ’, he did not alter but reaffirmed his faiths 
and his hopes and his loves, his belief in God, in the 
value and immortality of the human soul, in the evolu- 
tion, moral and spiritual, of man, in the loveliness and 
elevating potency of the Christian creed, in the ultimate 
perfectibility of the human race, nay of the ‘ whole 
creation ’, and the final victory and vindication of 
Creative Love. To understand it we should study the 
rest of Teimyson ; side by side with it we should read 
‘ Break, Break ’, and the ‘ Two Voices ’, and ‘Ulysses ’, 
and the ‘ Farewell ’, and the * Will and ‘ In the Valley of 
Cauteretz ’, and those later pieces still, ‘ Crossing the 
Bar ’, and the ‘ Lines to Mary Boyle ’, and the ‘ Silent 
Voices ’, and the lines on the Death of the Duke of 
Clarence. 

His poems were the poet’s self in his childliood. 

When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy. 

They were himself, in youth, and manhood, in the 
‘ silver years ’, and on the ‘ border of the boundless 
ocean and the very threshold of death. 

And what was he in himself ? Truly an heroic and 
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a glorious figure. A splendid man, in head, heart, and 
hand, eo that he could be called ‘ Apollo and Hercules 
in one or ‘ a Lifeguardsmao spoiled by writing poetry ’ ; 
a man who looked as if he could well have written the 
lUad, not only a docius poeia, but a tales sacer, not 
only a consummate artist in uords, but obviously 
a ‘ sacred bard one on whom the laurel and the 
singing robes of Watts’s portraits seemed at moments 
visibly to sit. Yet he had no pomp or hauteur. He 
was simple and unadected as a child, and, ‘as the 
greatest only are, in his simplicity sublime ’ ; truthful 
too, like a truthful child, even to bluntness and bmsqueric 
when unduly intruded on, yet regretting iiis bnisquerie 
the moment he perceived, or thought, it bad really hurt 
any one. Hia voice was ‘ like the wind in a pme forest 
' musical, metallic,* as Carlyle said, * fit for loud laughter 
and piercing wad and all that may lie between.’ With 
his great strength went the greatest sensitiveness. He 
could not have felt or written his poems without this. 
It made him shy, even awkward ; some people said, 
gruff. Poets differ, like other people. Horace enjoyed 
being pointed at. Virgil hated it, and Tennyson was like 
Virgil. ‘Most ma'-.sivc yet most delicate,’ so Carlyle 
describes his features, and the combination may be seen 
in his portraits as in his poems. He nas tempted to wish 
he had been bom a ‘ pachyderm ’ and not a poet, yet 
^withal he was independent and stood four-square to 
every wind of fate. 

A word of caution is often ncce^ssaiy to readers of all 
poets. It 13 certainly so to those of Tennyson. He was, 
as poets are, a man of many moods. He held too tliat 
poetry should mean many things at once, and should 
be like shot silk, its rainbow colours ehimmering one 
into the other. Opinions, therefore, felt and expressed 
by him dramatically must cot necessarily be deemed 
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his own. What his real views were must be learned 
not from one passage alone, but from a comparison 
of many passages in his works, from the record given 
by his son in the invaluable Mmoir, and from the 
comments v'hich he himself left behind him. This is 
the more important because he always knew well what 
he was at himself. Aristotle distinguishes between the 
two classes of poets, the poets of ‘fine frenzy’ and 
those of ‘ fine natural gift ’. Like Sophocles and Virgil 
again, Tennyson was the latter. Sober, sane, balanced, 
shunning the falsehood of extremes, not letting his 
‘ passionate heart ’ be ‘ rapt into folly and wrong ’, 
never working ‘ without a conscience or an aim his 
judgement equalled his feeling. 

The standard of perfection he applied both to him- 
self and to others was very high. Truth and fidelity 
the most exact, alike to fact and feeling, the nicest 
aptness of diction, musical beauty, artistic proportion in 
the composition of the whole, all these he required, and 
he suppressed, or threw away, scores of poems and 
hundreds of lines which did not satisfy the requirement. 
He was not pedantic about rhymes, and distinguished 
between those occasions when a loose or imperfect 
rhyme gives really more naturalness and spontaneity 
than a too strict precision, and those where this pre- 
cision is demanded, but his ear was in reality as nearly 
as possible infallible. He found fault with poets whose 
music is often extolled, with Collins and Matthew 
Arnold for example, for their occasionally hamh and 
sibilant verses. He contrasted the fine ear of Gray. He 
pointed out to me that although he wrote ‘ Robin and 
Richard ’, he did not write ‘ Richard and Robin ’, be- 
cause it failed to satisfy his ear. Wlien I praised his 
phrase about the ‘ stedfast shade ’ of Saturn ‘ sleeping 
on his luminous ring ’, he said, * I am not sure that I 
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oygbt not to alter it, for I am to!d now that it h not 
stedfa^t and it doe-? not bleep, but contracts and ex- 
pands.’ Profc-5sor H. H. Turner, howerer, informs me 
that Tennyson’s original description is quite sound, lie 
adds that forana'ironomer ‘JIacd* is absolutely dated 
to the spring of 1S54 by the lines about Mars 

As he gloir’d like a rcdJj thktd on tt* lion's bnast. 

Sir Norman Loetyer does not hesitate to write of 
him 33 ‘The poet who beyond all others who erci 
lived combined the gift of expression with the uncea-=- 
ing study of the c&u-.e^ of things and of Nature’s laws’. 
Tennyson binx'clf indeed was always wanting to alter hU 
lines allading to astronomical or geological tine, to make 
them accord with the latest pronouncements of tcience. 
He was much exercUed as to whether be was Jostified in 
introdociog the wild swan as being foond m rammer- 
time in the forest of Sherwood. 

He was by natorc very sensitire of criticism. He 
was, however, very willing to accept it when he thought 
H sound. 

‘ Tennyson reads the QuarUrly, and does as they bid 
bim with the most solecaa face in the world ; out goes 
this, in goes that. All b changed and ranged. ObmeJ’ 
So wrote Robert Browning in 1S45. How different from 
hb own reply to his censors, ‘ ^Vhat I have written I hare 
written.’ 

But Tennyson had always bb own instinct and 
intuition, ard more and more be found himself in the 
end bb own best critic, and showed himself so in piec^ 
like the * Plower 

He had hb predflections- English of the En^h, 
emphatically a national poet, he was at the rame time 
cosmopolitan in hb sympathies, and no modem Englbb 
poet b so well Vnown abroad, as the translations oi 
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shunning the falsehood of extremes, not letting his 
‘passionate heart’ be ‘rapt into folly and wrong’, 
never working ‘ without a conscience or an aim ’, his 
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panda.’ Professor H. H- Turner, howerer, informs me 
tliat Tennjson’s original description is quite «onnd. He 
adds that forana'troaomer '3Iaod’ ts absolutelv dated 
to the spring of 1S54 by the lines about Mars 

As he glow’d Lice a ruddy shield on tfc" lion's breast. 

Sir Xonnan I/jckyer docs not hesitate to write of 
him as ‘Tlie poet who beyond all others who erer 
lived combined the gift of eiprefsjon with the unceas- 
ing study of the causes of thing.? and of Xature’s laws’. 
Tennyson himself indeed was always wanting to alter his 
lines alluding to astronomical or geological tune, to make 
them accord with the latest pronouncements of science. 
He was much ezercbed as to whether be was lustified m 
iotrodneiog the wild swan as being found in summer* 
time in the forest of Sherwood. 

He was by nature very sensitive of criticina. He 
was, however, very willing to accept it when he thought 
h sound. 

'Tennyson reads the Quarterly, and does as they bid 
him with the most solemn face in the world ; out goes 
this, in goes that. All is changed and ranged. Oh me 1 ’ 
So wrote Robert Browning in 1545. How different from 
his own reply to his censors, ‘ VSTiat I have written I have 
written.’ 

But Tennyson had always his own instinct and 
intuition, and more and more he found himself in the 
end his own best critic, and showed himself so in pieces 
like the * Flower 

He had his predilections. English of the En^h, 
emphatically a national poet, be was at the same time 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies, and no modem English 
poet is EO well known abroad, as the translations of 
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a timeless appeal. Some, nay much of Tennyson’s 
work surely has, and will have that. This it is to be 
a classic and a world-classic ; as such Tennyson has 
long since taken, and cannot lose, his place. 

T. H. W. 

Magdalen College, 

Oxford. 

March, 1910. 
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AND LITERARY CAREER 

Tennyson lorn at Somersby (August C) 

1809 

Age 

Poems by Two Brothers ... 

182C 

17 + 

Goes to Camhndye .... 

1628 


Timbuctoo . .... 

1820 

19 + 

Comes of Aye 

1860 

21 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical 

1830 

21 + 

Takes Jovniey to Pyrenees tenth Arthur naliam . 

— 


Poems ... 

1832 

234 

Death of Arthur Hallam ... 

1633 

24 + 

Poems . . 

1842 


Princess 

1847 


In Hemorlim, 1st, 2nJ. aihI Srd Editions 

1850 

41 

Matrits Mxss Emily Sellwood . 



blade Poet Laureate 



Maud and other Poems . 

1855 


Peceins D.C.L. Degree at Oxford 



First Idylls oi the King . 

1859 

50 

Enoch Arden, &c. . 

1804 


The Holy Grail, and other Poems 

18C9 

00 

Queen Mary .... . . 

1875 


Harold 

1876 


Ballads and other Poems 

1880 


Males Voyage tn 'Pemhrole Castle' 

1883 


Deceives Peerage 

— 


Becket ........ 

1884 


Tiresias and Other Poems .... 

1885 


Locksley Hall sixty years after 

1886 


Demetcr and Other Poems .... 

1889 

80 

Tlie Foresters .... 

1892 


Dies at Atduvrth (October 6) . . 

— 

83 + 

Death of Oenone, &c (October 28) . 

— 


+ Indicates an age a little in excess of the exact figure. 
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TO THE QUEEN 

[First pnfcllshed in Potmt, eevenlb edition, 1851] 

Revered, beloved — O you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
Tlian arms, or power of brain, or birth 

Could give the warrior kings of old, 

Victoria, — since your R<^1 grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 

0! him that utter’d nothing base ; 

And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme 

If aught of ancient worth be there; 

Then — while a sweeter music wakes, 

And tluo’ wild March the throstle calls, 
Where all about your palacc-walls 

The sun-lit almond-blossom shakes — 

Take, Madam, this poor book of song , 
For tho’ the faults were tltick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 

Your kindness. May you rule ua long, 

And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day ! 

May children of our children say, 

‘ She wrought her people lasting good ; 
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'Her CO 

Queen; 

' By shnr.- 

B^|??‘'S&‘*orec; 

oompl®^ hv°tj'’'i' Pe”*?™,.'®'' 
"‘•oe. isr, fa«olS“;U. 


POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL 

[Firstpublislicd 18301 
CLARIBEL 

A MELODY 


Where Claribcl low-lielh 
7’Jto breezes pause and die. 
Letting tlio rose*]eavc8 fall : 
Bat tbo solemn oak-treo siglietb, 
Tliick'leavod, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 

Wliero Claribel low-lietli. 


II 

eve the beetle boomctli 
Athwart tho thicket lone : 

At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the moss’d headstone : 
At midnight tho moon cometb, 
And looketh down alone. 

Her song the lintniute snclletli, 
Tlie clear-voiced roam dwcJIeth, 
Tho callow throstle hspeth. 
The slumbrous ware ootirellcth, 
The babbling mnnel enspeth, 
The hollow grot lepliefh 
Wliere Claribel iow*li>fh. 




ISABEL 


Eyes not don-n-dropt nor ovcr*briglit, but (ixl 
With the dcar-pointcd flatno of chastity, 

Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 
Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
Of her etill spirit ; locks not wide-disprcad. 
^fadonna-wlso on cither sido her head : 
Snect lipa whereon perpetually did reign 
Tlio summer calm of golden charity, 

Were fixed shadows of thy fix«l mo^, 

Revered Isabel, the crown and head, 

Tho stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood and pure lowhliead. 

II 

Tlio intuitive dccliiou of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 
Error from crime; a prudence to wifltliold , 
Tlio laws of marriage character’d in gold 
Upon tho blanched tablets of her licort ; 

A lovo still burning upward, giving light 
To read those la^rs ; an accent verj* low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 

Right to tho heart and brain, tho’ undryrjiiJ 
Winning its way with extreme gcntlnu^s 
Tliro’ all the outw orks of suspicious pridu , 

A courage to endure and to obey ; 

A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway. 
Crown’d Isabel, thro’ nil her placid life. 

Tho queen of marriage, a most perfect nifa 

III 

Tlie mellow’d reflex of a winter moon; 

A clear stream flowing wjtli a muddv one, 

Till in its onward current it absorbs 
With swifter movement and in p«w 
The vcTcd eddies of its wa^nixn/ 
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ISABEL 


A leaning and upbearing parasite, . 

Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite. 
With cluster’d flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit-bunches leaning on each other — 
Shadow forth thee : — the world hath not another 
(Tho’ all her fairest forms are types of thee. 

And thou of God in thy great charity) 

Of such a finish’d chasten’d purity. 


ELEGIACS 

Low-flowing breezes are roaming the broad- valley 
dimm’d in the gloaming : 

Thoro’ the black-stemm’d pines only the far river shines. 

Creeping through blossomy rushes and bowers of rose- 
blowing bushes, 

Down by the poplar tall rivulets babble and fall. 

Barketh the shepherd-dog cheerly ; the grasshopper 
carolleth clearly ; 

Deeply the turtle coos ; shrilly the owlet halloos ; 

Winds creep ; dews fall cliilly : in her first sleep earth 
breathes stilly : 

Over the pools in the bmn water-gnats murmur and 
mourn. 

Sadly the far kine loweth : the glimmering water out- 
floweth ; 

Twin peaks shadow’d with pine slope to the dark hyaline-. 

Low-throned Hesper is stayed between the two peaks ; 
but the Naiad 

Throbbing in mild unrest holds him beneath in her breast. 

The ancient poetess singeth, that Hesperus all things 
bringeth. 

Smoothing the wearied mind : bring me mv love. 
Rosalind. 

Thou comest morning and even ; she cometh not morn- 
ing or even. 

False-eyed Hesper, unkind, where is my sweet Rosalind ? 
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MARIANA 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small, 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 

Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All sUver-green Avith gnarled bark : 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 

She only said, ‘ My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

And ever when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up and away. 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

All day witliin the dreamy house. 

The doors upon their 'hinges creak’d; 
The blue fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d. 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 

Old faces glimmer’d thro’ the doors. 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 

Old voices called her from without. 

She only said, ‘ My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof. 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 



MARIANA 


Her sense ; but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was eloping toward his western bower. 
Then, said she, ‘ I am very dreary, 

He will not come,’ she said ; 

She wept, ‘I am aweary, aweatj', 

Oh God. that I were dead ’ ‘ 


TO 


Clear-headed friend, whoso joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds, 
The woundiog cords that bind and strain 
The heart until it bleeds. 

Bay-fringed eyelids of the morn 

Hoof not a glance so keen as llnne : 

If aught of prophecy bo mine, 

Tliou wilt not liro m vain. 

II 

Low-cowcriug shall the Sophist sit , 
Falsehood shall bare hei plaited brow . 
Fair-fronted Truth shall droop not now 
Witli shrilling shafts of subtle wit. 

Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchant swords 
Can do away that ancient lie ; 

A gentler death shall Falsehood die, 

Shot thro* and thro’ with cunning irords, 

tn 

Weak Truth a-leaning on her crutch, 

Wan, wasted Truth in her utmost need, 
Tliy kingly intellect shall feed, 

Until she bo an athlete bold, 

And weary with a finger’s toucli 
Tlioso wTithed limbs of lightning speed ; 
Like that strange angel which of old, 



]\IARIANA 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 

And o’er it many, round and small. 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 

Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark : 

Tor leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 

She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low, 

And void \vinds bound within their cell. 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ‘The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

All day within the dreamy house. 

The doors upon their' hinges creak’d ; 
The blue fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 
Beliind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 

Old faces glimmer’d thro’ the doors. 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old voices called her from without. 

She only said, ‘ My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, ‘ I am awearj'-, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! ’ 

The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

ticking, and the sound 
vvhich to the wooing Avind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
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Her Bcnse ; but most ebc loathed the hour 
^Vhcn the thick-moted Bunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 
Then, said she, ' I am very drearj', 

He will not come,’ she said; 

She wept, *I am awcarj*. awearj’. 

Oh God, that 1 were dead ' ' 


TO 


Clear-iteaded friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
Tlic knots that tangle human creeds, 
Tlic wounding cords that bind and strain 
The heart until it bleeds. 

Ray-fringed eyelids of iho mom 

Roof not a glance so keen as thine : 

If aught of prophecy be mine, 

Tliou wilt not live in vain. 

u 

Low-cowering shall the Sophist sit ; 
Falsehood shall bare her plaited tjrow : 
Fair-fronted Truth shall droop not now 
With shrilling shafts of subtle wit. 

Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchant swords 
Can do away that ancient he ; 

A gentler death shall Falsehood die, 

Shot thro’ and thro’ with cunning words. 

in 

Weak Trutli a-Ieaning on her crutch, 

Wan, wasted Tmtli in her utmost need, 
Tliv kingly intellect shall feed, 
tJntil fihe be an athlete bold. 

And weary with a finger’s touch 
Tlioso writhed limbs of hghtning speed ; 
Like that strange angel which of old, 
B3 
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TO 


Until tlie breaking of the light, ' 
Wrestled wnth wandering Israel, 

Past Yabbok brook the livelong night, 
And heaven’s mazed signs stood still 
In the dim tract of Penuel. 


MADELINE 


T 

Thotj art not steep’d in golden languors, 
No tranced summer calm is thine, 

Ever varying Madeline. 

Thro’ light and shadow thou dost range, 
Sudden glances, sweet and strange, 
Delicious spites and darling angers. 

And airy forms of flitting change. 

II 

Smiting, frowning, evermore, '• 

Thou art perfect in love-lore. 

Revealings deep and clear are thine 
Of wealthy smiles ; but who may know 
Whether smile or frown be fleeter 1 
Wiiether smile or frorni be sweeter, 

Who may know ? 

Frowns perfcct-sw'eet along the brow 
Light-glooming over eyes divine. 

Like little clouds sun-fringed, are tliine. 
Ever varying Madeline. 

Thy smile and frown are not aloof 
From one another. 

Each to each is dearest brother ; 

Hues of the silken sheeny rvoof 
Momently shot into each otlier. 

All the mystery is thine ; 

Smihng, frowning, evermore, 

Thou art perfect in love-lore, 

Ever varying Madeline, 


'it 



JIADELINE 


III 

A subtle, sudden flame. 

By veering passion fann’d. 

About tlice breafcs and dances ; 
Wl>en I would kiss tby Imnd, 

The flush of anger’d ^lame 

O’erflowa thy calmer glances, 
And o’er black brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown : 

But when I turn awaj*. 

Thou, willing me to stay, 

Wooest not, nor vainly wranglcst ; 

But, looking fixedly the while, 
All my boun£ng heart cntanglest 
In a golden-nelted smfle ; 

Then in madness and m bliss, 

If my lips should dare to kiss 
Thy taper fingers amorously. 

Again thou blusliest angerly ; 

And o’er black brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frowi. 


THE MERMAN 


Who would lie 
A merman bold. 

Sitting alone. 

Singing alone 
Under the sea. 

With a croim of gold, 

On a throne t 

II 

I would be a merman bold ; 

I would sit and sing the whole of the day ; 

I would ^ the sca-lialls with a voice of power 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks 
Dressing their hair with the while sea-flower’; 
And holding them back by their Bowing locks 
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THE IIERMAN 


I would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kiss’d me 
Laughingly, laughingly ; 

And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves straight and high. 
Chasing each other merrily. 

ni 

There would be neither moon nor star ; 

But the wave would make music above us afar — 
Low thunder and light in the magic night — 
Neither moon nor star. 

We would call aloud in the dreamy dells, 

Call to each other and whoop and cry 
All night, merriljr, merrily ; 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and .shells, 
Laughing and clapping their hands between, 

All night, merrily, merrily : 

But I would throw to them back in mine 
Turkis and agate and almondine ; 

Then leaping out upon them unseen 
I would kiss them often under the sea. 

And kiss them again till they kiss’d me 
Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh ! what a happy life were mine 
Under the hollow-hung ocean green ! 

Soft are the moss-beds under the sea ; 

We would live merrily, merrily. 


THE MERMAID 

I 

Who would be 
A mermaid fair. 
Singing alone. 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 

In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne ? 



THE 5IERMAID 
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II 

I would bo a mermaid fair; 

I would sing to myself tho whole of the day ; 

With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair ; 

And still I comb'd I would sing and say, 

‘ Who is it loves mo ? who loves not me ? ’ 

I would comb my hair till my ringlets would fall, 
Low adown, low adown, 

From under my starry sea-bud crown 
l/ow adown and around. 

And 1 should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alono 
With a shrill inner sound, 

Over the tlirone 
In tho midst of the hall ; 

Till that great sea-snako under the sea 

From his coiled sleeps in tho central deeps 

Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 

Found tho hall whero I sate, and look in at tbs gate 

With his large calm eyes for the love of ms> 

And all the mermen under the sea 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts for the love of roe. 

III 

But at night I would wander aw'ay, away, 

I would fling on each side my low-flowmg locks, 
And lightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks , 

We would run to and fro, and hide and seek, 

On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson shells. 
Whose silvery spikes are nigbest the sea 
But if any came near I would call, and shriek. 

And adown tho steep lilce a wave I would leap 
From the diamond-ledges that jut from the dells ; 
For I would not be kiss’d by nil who would list. 

Of the bold merry mermen under the sea ; 

They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter mo, 

In the purple twilights under the sea ; 

But the king of them all would carry me. 

Woo mo, and win mo, and marry mo. 

In the branching jaspers under the sea ; 
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SUPPOSED COJvFESSlOKS 


Goodwill to me as wdl as all— 

I one of them : my bcothera they : 
Brotbera ia Christ— a world o! peace 
And confidence, day after day ; 

And trust and hope tdl things should cease, 
And then one Heaven receive us all. 


How aweet to have a common laith ! 

To hold a common acorn of death 1 
And at a burial to heat 
The creaking cords which wound and cat 
Into my human heart, whene’er 
Earth goes to earth, with grief, not fear, 
With hopeful grief, were passing sweet 1 
A grief not uninformed, and dull, 

Hearted with hope, of hope as ful/ 

M 13 the blood with life, or night 
And a dark cloud with rich moonljglit. 

To stand beside a grave, and see 
The red small atoms wherewith wo 
Are built, and smde in calm, and sav— 

‘ Ihese httle motes and grains sbail be 

Clothed on wjth Immortality 

Slore glorious than the noon ol day. 

All that 13 pass’d into the flowers, 

And into beasts, and other men, 

And all the Norland wjnrlwmd Bliouers 
From open vaults, and all the sea 
O’envashes with sharp salts, again 
Shall fleet together all, and be 
Indued with immortality.’ ’ 


Thrice happy state again to be 
The trustful infant on the knee 1 
IVho lets his waxen fingers play 
About lus mother’s neck, and Imows 
^thing beyond his mother’s eyes. 

cohort him by and day 
^ey light hi3 little life alway ; 

He bath no thought of coming woes 


Were omitted 
Ktet editions. 
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BECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABI^U^ NIGHTS 21 


By garden porches on the brim. 

Tlio costly doors flung open wide, 

Gold glittering thro’ lamplight dim, 

^Ind broidcr’d sofas on each side : 

In sooth it vaa a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrascjiid. 

Often, \\hero clcar-stcmm'd platans guard 
Tiio outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-licad down a broad canal 
From the main riFcr sluiced, wiiero all 
The sloping of tbo moon-ht sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown, which crept 
Ado^nx to where the water slept. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in tho golden prime 
Of good Haroun Aliraschid. 

A motion from tho nrer won 
Nidged tho smootJi lore), bearing on 
My shallop thro’ the star-strown calm. 
Until anotlier night in night 
X enter’d, from tho clearer light, 

Imbowcc’d vaults of pillar’d palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as (iiey clorab 
Heavenward, xvere stay’d beneath the dome 
Of hoUon’ boughs . — A goodly (inm. 

For it was in tho golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Still onward ; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 

From tho green rivago many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 

Thro’ littlo crj'stal arches low 
Down from tho central fountain’s flow 
Fali’n silvcr-chiming, seem’d to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath tbo prow. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun AlrMcliid. 
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HECOLLECnOXS OP THE ARABLW NIGHTS 21 


By garden ^rcLcs on the brim, 

T}io costly doo» tlung open u ule, 

Guld glittering thro* umpligbt dim, 

.\;.d broidcr’d holiS on each bide : 

In sooth it was a goodly timi*, 

For it noi in the golden prime 
Of good Haroua .Urobchid. 

0f(4.t], ulicro clcar-»t4.iiini*d pbtaiu guard 
'ilio outkt, did 1 turn away 
'IliQ boat-luod dovtn a broad raiul 
Prom the tium rircr bluicetl, uhirv all 
'fliO blopii.g of tho iiiifun*ht s«anl 
Was datnask-uork, and dtep inlay 
UI braidixl bloonu unmou-n. uhich crept 
Adown to «hcfe tin* water fhpt. 

A goodly place, a goodly tiino, 

Pur ic was in the goldin pnaio 
Of good llaruun AlraMhub 

A motion from the nvcT won 
Hidgcd tho braooth le\«i. bearing on 
.My bluliup tliro’ tho btar-btrown ralin, 
Until another night m night 
I entePd, from thu clearer light, 

Imbower’d vaulia of (nllar’d {ulm. 
Imprisoning bucita, whieli. as thi-y doiub 
lIcaTcnward. were blaj'd Ixncatli the dome 
Of hollow boughs. A g>Mi(n> time, 

Por it wa; in the golden prime 
Of go(«l ilarouii Alr:u<chid. 

Still onward ; and the clear raival 
la rounded lu os clear o lake. 

Prom tho green rivngo many a fall 
Of diamond riUcLd niuMcal, 
niro’ bttlo ciyotal arches* low 
Down from the ccnlml fountain's fto\F 
Pall'n Bilver'chiming. seem'd to hliakn 
Tho sparkling flints beneath tho prow. 

A goodly place, a gmxlly time, 

Por it was in the golden prime 
Of good Ilaroun .lUrobchid. 
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BECOLLEOTIONS OF 


Above tbro’ many a bowery turn 
A walk with vary-colour’cl shells 
Wander’d engrain’d. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From fluted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large, 

Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disIts and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Far off, and where the lemon-grove 
In closest coverture upsprung. 

The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung ; 

Not he : but something which possess’d 
The darkness of the world, delight, 

Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 

Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress’d, 

Apart from place, withholding time, 

But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasclud. 

Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber’d : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo’d of summer wind : 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush’d all the leaves Avith ricli gold-green. 
And, flowing rapidly between 
Tlieir interspaces, oounterchanged 
The level lake rvith diamond-plots 
Of dark and bright. A lovely time. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead, 
Distinct with vivid stars inlaid, 

Grow darker from that under-flame : 

So, leaping lightly from the boat. 

With silver anchor left afloat, 

In marvel whence that glory came 



THE ARABIAN' NIGITK 


Upon me, a3 in sleep I sank 
In cool soft tuif upon the bank. 

Entranced 'nilh that place and time. 

So worthy of the goMea ynmo 
Of good Uaroun jUraechuL 
Thence thro’ the garden I was drawn-^ 

A realm of plcasance, many a mouiul, 

^Vnd many a sliaclov-chcqucr’d lawn 
Full of the city's slQly soand. 

And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarukt. 

Thick rosaries of scented thorn. 

Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven U'ith emblems of the time. 

In honour of the golden prime 
Of good ilaroun Alrabchid. 

With dated vuton unawares 
From the long alley's bttiad ihado 
Emerged, 1 camo upon the great 
I'arilion of the Caliphat. 

Right to the carven cedaro doors, 

Flung inward over sf^angled ilocn. 
Brood-based flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with golden baliutraelc, 
iUter the fa&hion of the time. 

And humour of the goMi-n pnmo 
Of gcxxl Ilaroun /UraK^bid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
M ntth the qumtesseneo of tiamc, 

A million tapers danng bnght 
From twLited silvers look’d to shame 
The hollow-iaultcd dark, and stream’d 
UiX)o the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem’d 
Hundreds of creseents on the roof 
Of night new-riion, that marwellou-s time. 
To cclc'hrato the golden prime 
Of good Ilaroun ^Hroschul. 

Then &tole I up, ard. tcamxdly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Above thro’ many a bowery tiu’n 
A walk with vary-colour’d shells 
Wander’d engrain’d. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 
Prom fluted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large. 

Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasehid. 

Par off, and where the lemon-grove 
In closest coverture upsprung, 

The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung ; 

Not he : but something which possess’d 
The darkness of the world, delight, 

Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 

Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress’d. 

Apart from place, witliliolding time, 

But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasolud. 

Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber’d : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo’d of summer wind : 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush’d all the leaves 'with rich gold-green, 
And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged 
The level lake wth diamond-plots 
Of dmk and blight. A lovely time. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasehid. 

Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead, 
Distinct with vivid stars inlaid. 

Grew darker from that under-flame : 

So, leaping lightly from the boat, 

With silver anchor left afloat. 

In marvel whence that glory came 



THE ARABIAH NIGHTS 

Upon mo, as in sleep I sank 
In cool soft turf upon tlie bank, 

Entranced ^nth that place and time, 

So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Tlienco thro’ tho garden I was drarni — 

A realm of plcasancc, many a mound. 

And many a shadow-chequer’d lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound. 

And deep mynh-thicketa blowing round 
Tho stately cedar, tamariskd. 

Thick rosaries of scented thorn. 

Tall orient slirubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of tho timo, 

In honour of tho golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasclud. 

With dazed vision unawares 
From tho long alley’s latticed shado 
Emerged, 1 camo upon tho gicat 
Pavilioa of tho Caliphat. 

Right to tho carven cedarn doors, 

Flung inward over spangled floors, 
liroad'bascd flights of marblo staira 
Ran up with golden balustrade. 

After tho fashion of the time. 

And humour of tlio golden primo 
Of good Haroun /^aschid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with tho quintessenco of flame, 

A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look’d to eliamo 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon tho mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till tliero seem’d 
Hundr^s of crescents on tlio roof 
Of night new-risen, that marvellous timo, 
To celebrate the golden primo 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

^len stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on tho Persian girl alone. 



24 RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Serene with, argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
'Tressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 

Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone; 

The sweetest lady of the time, 

Well worthy of the golden prime- 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from which 
Down-droop’d, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With inwrouglit flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride,- 
Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him — in his golden prime. 

The Good Haroun Alraschid ! 


ODE TO MEMORY 
1 

Thou who stealest fire. 

From the fountains of the past, 

To glorify the present ; oh, haste. 

Visit my low desire ! 

Strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

1 faint in this obscurity. 

Thou dewy dawn of memory. 

II 

Come not as thou earnest of late, 

Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day ; but robed in soften’d light 
Of orient state. 

Whilome thou earnest with the morning mist, 
Even as a maid, whose stately brow 
The dew-impearled winds of dawn have kiss’d, 
When slie, as thou. 



ODl-i TO MKMOUY 


in 


SUvys on lior llontinii Inolui thu icivcly 
Ot overdoujtig bIouiiui> utul mrlUiit Kh<»(t(H 
Of orient green, giving iwfii lilctlgn nf frul(N, 

Which in uinlerthiu Himll ohir 
Tlio black c;\r(h witli bnltiivnco rii<v. 

lit 

\VliilomD thou caincit uith tho inonjiiig niUl.. 

And nitU llio cvciutig cluiiib 
Shoucring thy gleaned ucalllt into tny «ik'i) htvant 
(Thoso pccricsa iloucra ulikli fn tiio nichat uliid 
Xcver grou* were. 

When rooted in tho garden of tho mind, 

Because they aro t)iO catUtMt of tho ymr). 

Xor was tljo night thy niiroud. 

In 6wcct dreams fiofUr tktn unbroken nut 
Thou kddest bv tho liand thine infant 
Hj© eddying of her garmtnU laiight Iro/n thin 
Tho Ught of thy great ww-tn/e; and tho co/y» 

Of tho fulf-atUin'd futurity, 

Ihough deep oc't /athomhas. 

Wa» cloven uith the miJhon stara whiVh irLrnhfn 
OVr the deep /Bind of dAurdU** is.hw/, 

Smail thought vos thove of Ido'e dl»tri>i4t 
For fare ihe d«.niVf no tawt of fArtU coaUl doll 
IbcBe fpirit-thnihng eyr* «* k/jfn Aul f,«Aotifal ; 
Sore »Le was ns^hf.t to 

iho lordiy ir.a/,fi fir.'air.g fn.tn 
The ilhauUtfc yean. 

0 atrer.ltf-An tae, erX^itleti ’ 

1 £ih;t a t’r^i 

Thoij dA-jTf dAtn of f.*.eav>r 7 - 


C.ce fr^j I f.rju7a arj«*tv 

Then r,f ti;e sMiy tcr.;r.'^A, th*» aiyr-oi <*7'u ’ 
Thi-is cr.izKtt ae.6 :v,£ii rJ SMinUnif 9,j>w 

VtUt *j!if 

Oiixjwt M.\nvxj'. 

Thets ni.c r.i;ra*i.-i hy t(Ut I'i-vrinl 

V/aia *n-'s o-,i\tjU Xiut 
•1 filLw r.( i:i,£/T Ipofl. tart -* “I 



24 RECOLLECTIONS OE THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of dai’kness, and a brow of pearl 
'Dressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 

Blowing beneath her rose-hued zone ; 

The sweetest lady of the time, 

Well worthy of the golden prime- 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from which 
Down-droop’d, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him — in his golden prime, 

The Good Harodn Albaschid 1 


ODE TO MEiMORY 

I 

Thou who stealest fire. 

Prom the fountains of the past. 

To glorify the present ; oh, haste, 

Visit my low desire ! 

Strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

I faint in this obscurity. 

Thou dewy dawn of memory. 

II 

Come not as thou earnest of late. 

Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day ; but robed in soften’d light 
Of orient state. 

Whilomo thou earnest with the morning mist. 
Even as a maid, whose stately brow 
The dew-impearled winds of dawn have kiss’d, 
When she, as thou. 



OUE TO lIEilOUY 


Stays OQ her floating locks tho lovely freight 
Of overflowing blooms, and earliest shoo^ 

Of orient green, giving safe pledge of fruits, 

^Vhich in wintcrtido shall star 
The black earth with briUianco rare. 

Ill 

\Vhilomo thou earnest with tho morning mist. 

And with tho cvenbg cloud. 

Showering thy gleaned wealth into my open breast 
(These peerless flowers which in tho rudest wind 
Never grow sere, 

^^'bcn rooted in tho garden of tho mind. 

Because they arc tho earliest of tho }car). 

Nor was tho night thy slirouJ. 

In sweet dreams softer tlian unbroken rest 
Thou leddest by tbo hand thino infant Uopc> 

Tlio c^)ing of her garments caught from thou 
The light of thy great presence ; and tlio copo 
Of tho lukU-attain'd futurity. 

Though deep not fathomless. 

Was cloven with tho million stars which trcmblo 
O’er the deep mind of dauntless infancy. 

Small thought was tbero of life’s distress ; 

For sure sho deem'd no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit'thnlling eyes so keen and beautiful : 
Suro sho was nighcr to heaven’s spheres, 

Ltetening tlio lordly music flowing from 
The flhmitable years. 

0 strengthen me, cnLghtcn me ' 

1 faint in'this obscurity. 

Thou dewy dawn of memory. 

IV 

Come forth I charge thee, arise, 

Tliou of tho many tongues, tlio myTiad eyes ! 

Thou comest not with sliows of flauntmg vines 
Unto mino inner eye, 

Divinest Memory ! 

Thou wert not nursed by tho waterfall 
l\Tiich over sounds and sl^cs 
A pillar of white light upon tho wall 
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ODE TO MEMORY 


Of purple cliffs, aloof descried ; 

Come from fche woods that belt the grey hill-side, 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door. 

And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 

Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves. 

Drawing into his narrow earthen urn. 

In every elbow and turn, 

The filter’d tribute of the rough woodland. 

‘ 0 ! hither lead thy feet ! 

Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds. 
Upon the ridged wolds, 

When the first matin-song hath waken’d loud 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn. 

What time the amber morn 

Forth gushes from beneath a low-hung cloud. 

v 

Large dowries doth the raptured eye 
To the young spirit present 
When first she is wed ; 

And like a bride of old 
In triumph led, 

With music and sweet showers 
Of festal flowers, 

Unto the dwelling she must sway. 

Well hast thou done, great artist Memory, 

In setting round thy fh’st experiment 
With royal frame-work of wrought gold; 
Needs must thou dearly love thy first essay. 

And foremost in thy various gallery 
Place it, where sweetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied walls ; 

For the discovery 

And nervness of thine art so pleased thee, 

That all which thou hast drawn of fairest 
Or boldest since, but lightly weighs 
With thee unto the love thou bearest 
The first-born of thy genius. Artist-like, 



ODK TO ME510UY 
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Ever retiring thou dobt gaz4j 

On the pnmo bhour o{ tliino early days : 

Ko matter ^\hat tho sketch might bo ; 

Wlicthcr the high field on tho bUbhloj PjLe, 

Or even a sand-huilt ridgo 
Of heaped lulls that mound tho sta. 

Overblown uith munimni harsh, 

Or even a louly cottopo uhtneo uo k-o 
S tretch’d M-idc ond udd tho i^asto enormous marbli, 
\Micro from tho frctjuent bridge, 

Liko cmblcnts of iniinity, 

Tlio trcnohi'd uatcni run from sky to sky ; 

Or a garden bouer’d elcfe^ 

U’ith pbiltd alleys of tho trailing ro^-e. 

Lung alleys fallmp down to tuihght grots, 

Or opening ui>on levil plots 
Of cTOuncd IiIk-s, fatanJing near 
Purplo-spikit! lawndtr 
WJuthcr in after lifo retired 
From brauling atorms. 

From weary wind. 

With youthful fancy remspired. 

Wo may hold coiu'crso with all forms 
Of tho many'sided mind, 

.Vnd those whom p-issiun luith nut hlinded, 
Subtlo-thoughted, mynad-iuiiidid. 

My friend, with you to hvo alone, 

\\cro how' much hetter than to own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne ! 

0 strengtiicn me, enlighten mo ! 

1 faint in lliis obscurity. 

Thou dewy dawn of memory. 


SOKO 

1 

A 81 'iniT haunU tho ycar'b last hours 
LwcUing amid theso yellowing bowers : 

To himself Iio talka ; 

For at eventide, lislcning earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
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ADELINE 


As a Naiad in a well. 

Looking at tbo set of dav. 

Or a phantom tiro hours old 
Of a maiden past unay, 

Ero tho placid bps bo cold ? 

SVlicrcforo thoso faint smiles of tliine, 
Spiritual AdeUne ? 

lit 

IVliat hope or fear or joy is thino f 
Wlto talkctli irith thee, Adchno 7 
For sure thou art not all alooo : 

Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep mcaaufo uilh thino own 7 

Hast thou heard tho buttcrdics 
What thev say betwixt llieir wings 7 
Or in stillest cvciungs 
With what voice tho violet woos 
To his heart tiio silver dews 7 
Or when httlo airs arise* 

IIow tbo merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses underneath 7 
Hast thou look’d upon t)io breath 
Of (ho lihes at sunriso 7 
Wherefore tiiat faint smilo of tlnne, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeliuo 7 

JV 

Some honey-couveiso feeds thy mmd. 
Somo spirit of a crimbou rose 
In lovo with thco forgets to closo 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 

What ailotli thee 1 whom waitest thou 
With thy soften’d, shadow’d brow, 

And thoso dew'-Iit eyes of thine, 
Tliou faint snuler, Adeline 7 

V 

Lovest thou tho doleful wind 

When thou g(izcst at tho skies 7 
Doth tho low’-iotigucd Orient 
V^ander from tho sido of tho morn, 
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ADELINE 


Dripping \vith Sabaean spice 
On thy pillow, lowly bent 
With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Breathing Light against thy face, 
Wliile his locks a-dropping twined 
Bound thy neck in subtle ring 
Make a carcanet of rays, 

And ye talk together still. 

In the language wherewith Spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill ? 
Hence that look and smile of thine. 
Spiritual Adeline. 


A CHABACTER 

With a half-glance upon the sky 
At night he said, ‘ The wanderings 
Of this most intricate Universe 
Teach me the nothingness of things.’ 

Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 

He spake of beauty : that the dull 
Saw no divinity in grass, 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air ; 

Then looking as ’twere in a glass. 

He smooth’d his chin and sleek’d his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful. 

He spake of virtue : not the gods 
More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by : 

And with a sweeping of the arm, 

And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, ^ 
Devolved his rounded periods. 

Most delicately hour by hour 
He canvass’d human mysteries. 

And trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes. 

And stood aloof from other minds 
In impotence of fancied power. 



A CHARACTER 
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Witli lips depress’d aa ho \\ere meek, 
Himself unto liimself ho sold : 

Upoa himself himsdf did feed : 

Quiet, dispassionate, and cold. 

And other than liis form of creed, 
"With chiMll’d features clear and sleek. 


THE POET 

Tnn poet in a golden clime uas born, 

With golden stars above ; 

Dower'd with the hate of hate, Iho scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 

Ho saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 

Ho saw tliro* hia own soul. 

Tlio marvel of tho evcrlastmg will, 
iln open scroll, 

Before him lay : with echoing (cct he threaded 
The sccrctest walks of fame . 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts wero headed 
And wing’d with flame. 

Like Indian reeds blown from bis silver tongue, 

And of so fierce a flight. 

From Calpo unto Caucasus they sung, 

Filhng >Tith light 

And vagrant melodics tho winds which bore 
Them earthward till they ht; 

Then, like tho arrow -seeds of tho field flower, 

Tho fruitful wit 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew 
^Vhere’er they fell, fx^old. 

Like to the mother plant in semblance, grew 
A flower all gold, 

And bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth. 

To throng with stately blooms the btcathvug spring 
Of Hop© and Youth. 
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THE POET 


So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Tho’ one did fling the fire. 

Heaven flow’d upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high desire. 

Thus truth was multiplied -on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show’d, 

And thro’ the wreaths of floating dark upcmTd, 
Bare sunrise flow’d. 

And Ereedom rear’d in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow. 

When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow. 

There was no blood upon her maiden robes 
Sunn’d by those orient skies ; 

But round about the circles of the globes 
Of her keen eyes 

And in her raiment’s hem was traced in flame 
Wisdom, a name to shake 

All evil dreams of power — a sacred name. 

And when she spake. 

Her words did gather thunder as they ran, 

And as the lightning to the thunder 

Wliich follows it, riving the spirit of man, 
Making earth wonder, 

So was their meaning to her words. No sword 
Of wrath her right arm whirl’d, 

But one poor poet’s scroll, and with his word 
She shook the world. 


THE POET’S SHND 

I 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit : 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind ; 
For thou canst not fathom it. 
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Tae DYINO SWAN 
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Hidden in eorro'vr : at first to the car 
The warblo was low, and full and clear ; 

And floating about the undcr-sl^, 
prevailing m weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes ancar - 
But anon her a^vful jubilant \'oicc. 

With a music strange and manifold, 

Plow’d forth on a carol free and bold ; 

Aa when a mighty people rcjoico 

With ehaivms, and w*ith cymbals, and harps of gold, 

And tliQ tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 

Hiro’ tho open gates of tlio city afar, 

Xo tho shepherd who watcheth the evening star. 
And tho creeping mosses and clarabenng weeds, 

And tho willow-brandies hoar and dank. 

And the wavy swell of the souching reeds, 

And tho wavo-wom horns of tne echoing bank, 

And the silvery mansh-flowers that throng 
Tho desokto creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 


A DIBGE 


Now is done thy long day’s work , 
Fold thy palms across thy breast. 
Fold thme arms, turn to tby rest. 

Let them rave 
Shadow's of the silver birk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave 
Let them ravo. 

u 

Thee nor carketh caro nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Frettetn thino enshrouded form. 

Let them ravo. 

light and shadow ever wander 
O’er the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 



III 

Thou wilt; not; turn upon thy bed ; 
Ghaunteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny ? 

Let them rave. 

Thou wilt never raise thine head , 
From the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 

IV 

Crocodiles wept tears for thee ; 

The woodbine and eglatere 
Drip sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 
Let them rave. 

Rain makes music in the tree 
O’er the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 

v 

Round thee blow, self-pleached deep, 
Bramble-roses, faint and pale, 

And long purples of the dale. 

Let them rave. 

These in every shower creep 
Thro’ the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 

VI 

The gold-eyed kingcups fine ; 

The frail bluebell peereth over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 

Let them rave. 

Kings have no such couch as thine, 

As the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

vn 

Wild words wander here and there ; 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused : 

But let them rave. 

The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 
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THE DESERTED HOUSE 


Ltfs and Thought hare gone away 
Side hy side. 

Leaving door and window9 wide ; 
Careless tenanta they I 

n 

All within is dark as night : 

In the windows is no light , 

And CO murmur at the door, 

So frequent on its hinge before. 

Ill 

Ooso the door, the shutters close, 

Of thro’ the trindoira wo shall eeo 
The nakedness and raeancy 
Of the dark deserted house, 
jv 

Come away : no more of mirth 

Is hero or roerry*making sound. 

The house was bulldcd of the earth, 

And shall fall again to ground. 

V 

Come away ; for Lifo and Thought 
Here no longer dwell; 

But in a city glorious — 

A great and distant city — haro bought 
A mansion incorruptiblo. 

Would they could have staj-ed with us ' 


LOVE AND DEATH 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 

And all about him roll’d his lustrous eyes ; 

When, turning round a cassia, fuU in view 
Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 
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LOVE AND DEATH 


And talking to himself, first met his. sight; 

‘ You must begone,’ said Death, ‘ these walks are mine.’ 
Love wept and spread his sheeny vans for flight ; 

Yet ere he parted said, ‘ This hour is thine : 

Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 

The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall. 

But I shall reign for ever over all.’ 


THE KRAICEN 

Below the thunders of the upper deep ; 

Ear far beneath in the abysmal sea. 

His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep 
The Kraken sleepeth : faintest sunlights flee 
About his shadowy sides : above him swell 
Huge sponges of millennial growth and height; 
And far away into the sickly light, 

From many a wondrous grot and secret cell 
Unnumber’d and enormous polypi 
Winnow with giant fins the slumbering green. 
There hath he lain for ages and will lie 
Battening upon huge seaworms in his sleep. 
Until the latter fire shall heat the deep ; 

Then once by men and angels to be seen. 

In roaring he shall rise and on the surface die. 


THE BALLAD OF ORIANA 

My heart is wasted with my woe, 

Oriana. 

There is no rest for me below, 

Oriana.' 

When the long dun wolds are ribb’d with snow. 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 

Oriana, 

Alone I wander to and fro, 

Oriana. 
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Ere the light on dark was growing, 
Onana, 

At midnigiit the cock was crowing, 
Oriana : 

Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 
Wo heard the BteecU to battb going, 
Oriana ; 

Aloud tbo hollow bugle blowing, 
Oriana. 


In the yeW'WQod black as night, 
Oriana, 

Ere I rodo into the flgbt, 

Oriana, 

While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By star-sbine and by moonlight, 
Oriana, 

1 to tbco zny troth did plight, 

Oriana. 


She stood upon the castle wall, 

Oriana ; 

Sho watch’d my crest among them all, 
Oriana : 

She saw mo Sght, she heard me call, 
When forth there stept a focman tall, 
Oriana, 

Atween mo and the castlo wall, 

Oriana. 


The hitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana : 

The false, false arrow went aside, 

Oriana : 

The damned arrow glanced aside, 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bnde, 
Oriana 1 

Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 


03 
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THE BALLAD OF ORIANA 


Oil ! narrow, narrow was the space, 
Oriana. 

Loud, loud rung out the bugle’s brays, 
Oriana. 

Oh'! deatliful stabs were dealt apace, 
The battle deepen’d in its place, 
Oriana ; 

But I was down upon my face, 

Oriana. 


They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana ! 

How could I rise and come away, 

Oriana ? 

How could I look upon the day ? 

They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana — 

They should have trod me into clay, 
Oriana. 


0 breaking heart that will not break, 

Oriana ! 

0 pale, pale face so sweet aiid meek, 

Oriana ! 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak. 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 
Oriana : 

Wliat wantest thou ? whom dost thou seek, 
Oriana ? 


I cry aloud ; none hear my cries, 
Oriana. 

Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
Oriana. 

I feel the tears of blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my eyes, 
Oriana. 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 

Oriana. 
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0 cursed hand ! O cursed blow ! 

Orlana ! 

0 happy thou that licst low, 

Oriana ! 

All night tho silence seems to flow 
Beside me in xny utter woe, 

Oriana. 

A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 

Wlien. Norland winds pipe down tho sea, 

Oriana, 

1 walk, I dare not think of thee, 

Oriana. 

Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 

I dare not die and come to Ihcc, 

Oriana. 

I-bcar the roaring of the sea, 

Oriana. 

CmCTBESTANCE 

Two children in two neighbour villages 
Flaying mad pranks along tho heathy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival , 

Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 

Two lives bound fast in one with golden case ; 

Two graves grass-green beside a grey church-tower. 
Wash’d with still rains and daisy-blossomed ; 

Two children in one hamlet born and bred , 

So runs the round of life from hour to hour. 

WE ABE FREE 

Tnn winds, as at their hour of birth, 

Leaning upon tho ridged sea, 

Breathed low around tho rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, * We are free.’ 

Tho streams through many a hlicd row 
DoAvn-caroUing to the crisped sea, 
Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, *We are free.’ 
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THE SEA-EAIRIES 

Slov? sail’d the -weary mariners and saw, 

Betwixt the green brink and the running foam, 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold ; and while they mused. 
Whispering to each other half in fear, 

Shrill music reach’d them on the middle sea. 

Whither away, whither away, wliither away ? fly no 
more. 

Whither away from the high green field, and the happy 
blossoming shore ? 

Day and night to the billow the fountain calls ; 

Down shower the gambolling waterfalls 
Erom wandering over the lea : 

Out of the live-green heart of the dells 
They freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 

And thick with white bells the clover-hill swells 
High over the fuU-toned sea : 

0 hither, come hither and furl your sails. 

Come hither to me and to me : 

Hither, come hither and frolic and play ; 

Here it is only the mew that wails ; 

We will sing to you all the day ; 

Mariner, mariner, furl your safls. 

For here are the blissful downs and dales. 

And merrily merrily carol the gales. 

And the spangle dances in bight and bay. 

And the rainbow forms and flies on the land 
Over the islands free ; 

And the rainbow lives in the curve of the sand ; 
Hither, come hither and see ; 

And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave. 

And sweet is the colour of cove and cave, 

And sweet shall your welcome be : 

0 hither, come hither, and be our lords. 

For merry brides are we ; 

We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet words : 

0 listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
With pleasure and love and jubilee ; 

0 listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
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tVTien the sharp clear twang of tho golden chords 
Runs up the ndged sea. 

Wlio can light on as happy a shore 
All tho world o’er, all tho world o’er ? 

Whither away? listen and stay: mariner, mariner, fly 
no more. 


SONNET TO J. M. K. 

Hfv hope and heart is with thee — thou wilt bo 
A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 
To scare cburch-harpics front tho master's feast; 
Our dusted velrcts naro much need of theo : 

Thou art no sabhath-drawlcr of old saws, 

Distill’d from somo worm-canker’d homily ; 

But epurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 
To embattail and to wall about thy causo 
With iron-worded proof, hating to hark 
The humming of tuo drowsy pulpit-drone 
Half God’s good sabbath, while tbo worn-out clerk 
Brow-hcate his desk below. Thou from a throne 
Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into tbo dark 
Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and mark. 



POEMS 

[First published 1833.] 


SONNET 

Mine be the strength of spirit fierce and free, 

Like some broad river rusliing down alone, 

With the selfsame impulse wherewith ho was thrown 
From his loud fount upon the echoing lea : — 

Which with increasing might doth forward flee 
By town, and tower, and liill, and capo, and isle, 

And in the middle of the green salt sea 
Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile. 

Mine bo the Power which over to its sway 
Will ivin the wise at once, and by degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow ; 

Even as the great gulf-stream of Florida 
Floats far away into the Northern seas 
The lavish growths of southern Mexico. 

TO 

I 

My life is full of weary days, 

But good things have not kept aloof, ^ 

Nor wander’d into other ways : 

I have not lack’d thy mild reproof. 

Nor golden largess of thy praise. 

ir 

And now shake hands across the brink 
Of that deep grave to which I go : 

Shake hands once more : I cannot sinlc 
So far--far down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer from below. 

‘ In 1833 tho poem began with tho lino ‘All good things have not 
kept aloof . ° 
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m 

^yben m the darkness over me. 

The four-handed molo shall scrape. 

Plant thou no dusl^ cyprcss-trco, 

Nor UTcatho thy cap witli doleful crape, 

But pledge mo m the flowing grape. 

IV 

And when the sappy flcld and wood 
Grow green beneath the sliowcry grey, 

And rugged barks begin to bud, 

And tinough damp holts, ucw-flush’d until may. 
Ring sudden laughters of the Jay ; 

V 

Then lot wise Nature work her wiE 
And on my clay her darnels grow 

Come only, when the days aro still, 

And at my headstone wlusper low, 

And tell mo if tiio woodbines blow, 
vi' 

If thou art blest, my mother’s smile 
Undimmed, if bees ate on the wmg : 

Then cease, my fnend, a little while, 

That I may hear the throstle sing 
His bndol song, the boast of sprmg. 
vn 

Sweet as the noise in parched plains 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones, 

(If any senre in mo remains) 

Tby words will bo ; thy cheerful tones 
As welcome to my crumbling bbnes. 

BUONAPARTE 

Hb thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 
Hadman ! — to chain with chains,, and hind with bands 
That island queen that sways tho floods- and lands 
From Ind to Ind, but in fair dayb'ght woke. 

When from her wooden walls, ht by sure bands, 

' Stanzu Ti »nd vn wero not repiiDt«d by the sutbor after 1633. 
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BUONAPARTE 


With .thunders, and with lightnings, and with smoke, 
Peal after peal, the British battle broke. 

Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. 

We taught him lowlier moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 

Rocking with shattered spars, with sudden fires 
Plamed over : at Trafalgar yet once more • 

We taught him : late he learned humility 
Perforce; like those whom Gideon school’d with briers. 


SONNET 

But were I loved, as I desire to be. 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth, 

And range of evil between death and birth, 

That I should fear, — if I were loved by thee ? 

All the inner, all the outer world of pain 
Clear Love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert mine. 
As I have heard that, somewhere in the main, 
Fresh-water springs come up through bitter brine. 
’Twere joy, not fear, clasped hand-in-hand with thee, 
To wait for death — mute — careless of all ills. 

Apart upon a mountain, tho’ the surge ’ - 
Of some new deluge from a thousand hills 
Flung leagues of roaring foam into the gorge 
Below us, as far on as eye could see. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

, Part I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye. 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And tliro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot; 
And up and down the people go. 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott, 
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Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flouing down to Camelot. 
Four grey walls, and four grey towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers. 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Sbalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil'd, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhatl'd 
The shallop Sitteth sUken-eail’d 

Skimming down to Camelot : 
But who hath seen her wave her band ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Sbalott 7 
Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes chccriy 
From the nvet winding clearly, 

. Down to tower’d Camelot : 

And by tho moon tho reaper weary, 
Filing sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listemng, whispers ‘ ’Tis Ibo fairy 
Lady of Shalolt.* 


Part H 

Tmms she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She h^ heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be. 
And so she weaveth steadily. 

And little other care hath she. 

The La4y of Sbalott. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


The gemtny bridle glitter’d free, 

Lika to some branch of stars wo sea 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang mcmiy 

ho rode down to Camclot : 
And from, his blazon’d baldrio slung 
A mighty silver buglo hung. 

And as he rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Tliick'jcwcird sliono the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and tho helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning Hamo together. 
As ho rode down to Camclot. 
As often thro’ the purplo night. 

Below tho starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, (railing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunbgbt glow’d ; 
On burnish’d hooves lu's war-horse trodo; 
From underneath his helmet fiow’d 
His coal-black curls as on ho rodo. 

As ho rodo down to Camelot. 
From tho bank and from tho river 
Ho dash’d into tlic cr^’stal mirror, 

‘ Tirra lirra,’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

SIto left the web, sho left the loom, 

Sho mode threo paces tliro’ tho room, 
Sho saw the watcr-Wy bloom, 

Sho saw the helmet and tho plumo, 

She look’d dovm to Camelot. 
Out flejv the web and floated, wide ; 

The mirror crack'd from side to side ; 

* The curso is come upon mo,* cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


Past IV 

In tlie stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in Ins banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Damelot ; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 

And down the river’s dim expanse — 

Like some bold seer in a trance. 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 

The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in sno\vy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 

The leaves upon her falling light — 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot : 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among. 

They heard her singing her last song. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly. 

Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 

Singmg in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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Under tovrer and balcony. 

By garden-wall and gallerj', 

A gleaming shape eho floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses nigh, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and i^me. 

And round the prow they rc^ her name, 
Tht Lady oj ShaloU. 

Who is this 1 and what is here 1 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cliccr : 

And they cross’d thcmsclres for fear. 

All the knights at Camelot ; 
But Lancelot mused a little space ; 

He said, ‘ She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mer<^ tend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott.’ 


MARIANA IN THE SOUTH 

Wnv one black shadow at its feet. 

The house tluo’ all the level biiiocs. 
Close-latticed to the brooding beat, 

And silent in its dusty vines : 

A faint-blue ridgo upon the right, 

An empty river-bed before. 

And sballOTVs on a distant shore. 

In glaring sand and inlets bright. 

But ’ Ave Mary,’ made she moan, 

And * Ave Mary*,’ night and mom, 
And * Ah,’ she sang, * to be all alone. 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.’ 

She, as her carol sadder grew, 

TVom brow and bosom slowly deem 
Thro’ rosy taper fingers drew 

Her streammg curls of deepest brown 
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Pabt IV 

In tlie stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow \voods were w'aning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d .Camelot ; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shaloit. 

And down the river’s dim expanse — 

Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all Ms own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and do^vn she lay ; 

The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snoAvy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 

The leaves upon her falling light — 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot : 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The \villowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly. 

Turn’d to torver’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 

Singmg in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 



THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Under tower and balcony. 

By garden-wall and gallay, 

A gleaming shape eho float^ by, 
Peod-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 

Tht tody o} SnaUdt. 

Who is this ? and what is here t 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 

And they cross'd thcmseh'cs for /car. 

All the knights at Camelot : 
But Lancelot mused a hltlo space ; 

Ho said, ' She has a lovely face ; 

God in hu mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Sbalott.’ 


MARIANA IN THE SOUTH 

Wnm one black shadow at its feet, 

The house thro’ all the level shines. 
Close-latticed to the brooduig heat, 

And silent in its dusty vines ; 

A faint-blue ridgo upon llio right. 

An empty nver-bed before. 

And shallous on a distant idiore. 

In ^ring sand and inlets bright. 

But ‘ Avo Mary,’ mode she moan, 

And * Avo Mary,’ night and mom, 
And ‘ All,’ she sang, ‘ to be all alone, 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.’ 

She, as her carol sadder grow, 

IVom brow and bosom alouly down 
Thro’ rosy taper fingers drew 
Her streaming curls of deepest brown 



MARIANA IN THE SOUTH 

To left and right, and made appear, 
Still-lighted in a secret slirine. 

Her melancholy eyes divine, 

The home of woe without a tear. 

And ‘ Ave Mary,’ was her moan, 

‘ Madonna, sad is night and mom ; ’ 
And '' Ah,’ she sang, ‘ to be all albne. 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn.’ 

Till all the crimson changed, and past 
Into deep orange o’er the sea. 

Low on her knees herself she cast, 

Before Our Lady murmur’d she ; 
Complaining, ‘ Mother, give me grace 
To help me of my weary load.’ 

And on the liquid mirror glow’d 
The clear perfection of her face. 

‘ Is this the form,’ she made her moan, 

‘ That won his praises night and morn ? 
And ‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ but I wake alone, 

I sleep forgotten, I wake forlorn.’ 

Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would bleat, 
Nor any cloud would cross the vault. 

But day increased from heat to heat, 

On stony drought and steaming salt"; 

Till noAV at noon she slept again, 

And seem’d knee-deep m mountain grass, 
And heard her native breezes pass, 

And runlets babbling down the glen. 

She breathed in sleep a lower moan, 

And murmuring, as at night and mom 
She thought, ‘ My spirit is here alone. 
Walks forgotten, and is forlorn.’ 

Dreaming, she knew it was a dream ; 

She felt he was and was not there. 

She woke : the babble of the stream 
Fell, and, without, the steady glare 
Shrank one sick willow sere and small. 

The river-bed was dusty-white ; 

And all the furnace of the light 
Struck up against the blinding wall. 
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Sho wliispcr’d, \rith a stifled moan 
Jloro inward than at night or mom, 

‘ Sncct i^Iother, let mo not here alono 
Live forgotten and dio forlorn.’ 

And, rising, from her bosom drmv 
Old letters, breathing of her worth, 

For ‘ Love they said, ‘ must needs be true, 

To what is loveliest upon earth.' 

An imago seem’d to pass tho door. 

To look at her with shght, and say, 

‘ But now thy heauty floxra away, 

So be alone for evermore.’ 

‘ 0 cruel heart,’ sho changed her tone, 

‘And erucl love, whoso end is scorn. 

Is this the end to bo left alone, 

To live forgotten, and dio forlorn ’ * 

Cut sometimes in tho fallmg day 
An imago seem’d to pass tho door. 

To look into her eyes and say. 

‘ Cut thou shall be alone no more.’ 

And flaming downward over all 
From heat to heat tho day decreased. 

And slowly rounded to the cast 
Tho ono black sliadow from tho wall. 

* Tho day to night,' she made her moan, 

* Tho day to night, tho lught to mom, 

And day and night I am left alone 
To live forgotten, and lovo forlorn.’ 

At evo a dry cicala sung, 

Tliero came a sound as of tho sea ; 

Backward tho latticc-blmd slie flung. 

And loan’d upon tbe balcony. 

There all in spaces ro^-bnght 
Largo Hesper glitter’d on her tears. 

And deepening tliro’ tho silent spheres. 

Heaven over. Heaven rose tho night. 

And weeping then she made her moan, 

‘ Tho night comes on that knows not mom. 
When I shall cease to be all alone, 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn.* 
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ELEANORB 

I 

Thy dark eyes open’d not, 

Nor fcst reveal’d themselves to English air, 
Eor there is nothing here, 

Wliich, from the outward' to the inward brought. 
Moulded thy baby thought. 

Ear off from human neighbourhood, 

Thou werb born, on a summer morn, 

A mile beneath the cedar-wood. 

Thy bounteous forehead was not fann’d 
With breezes from our oaken glades, 

But thou werb nursed in some delicious land 
Of lavish lights, and floating shades : 

And flattering thy childish thought 
The oriental fairy brought, 

At the moment of thy birth, 

From old well-heads of hatinted rflE, 

And the hearts of purple hills, 

And shadow’d coves on a sunny shore. 

The choicest wealth of all the earth. 

Jewel or shell, or starry ore, 

To deck thy cradle, Eleanore. 

II 

Or the yellow-banded bees, 

Thro’ half-open lattices 
Coming in the scented breeze, 

Fed thee, a child, lying alone. 

With whitest honey in fairy gardens cull’d — 
A glorious cliild, dreaming alone. 

In silk-soft folds, upon yielding down, 

With tlie hum of swarming bees 

Into dreamful slumber lull’d. 

ni 

Who may minister to thee ? 

Summer herself should minister 

To thee, with fruitage golden-rinded 
On golden salvers, or it may be. 
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Youngest Autumn, in a boner 
Grapc-tliickcii’d from tho bght, and blinded 
Wjth many a deep-hued bclMiko llowcr 
Of fragrant trailers, when tho air 
SIcepeth over all tlio heaven, 

And tho crag that frotiU tho Even, 

All along tho shadowing shore. 
Crimsons over an inland incro, 

Elcanoro 1 

IV 

How may full-sail’d verso express, 

How may measured words adoro 
Tho full-flowing harmony 
Of thy 8waa*Uko stateliness, 

Elcanoro 7 

TIio luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefulness, 

Elcanoro ? 

Every turn and glanco of tliino, 

Every lineament divmo, 

Elcanoro, 

And tlio steady sunset glow, 

That stays upon Ihco 7 For in thco 
Is nothing sudden, notliing single 
like two streams of incenso freo 
From one censer, in ono shrine, 
Tliought and motion mingle, 
Wngle ever. ^lotions flow 
To ono another, even as tho’ 

They were modulated so 
To an unlicard melody, 

^Vllich lives about thee, and a sweep 
Of richest pauses, evermore 
Drawn from cacii other mellow'-dccp ; 

Who may express thee, Elcanoro 7 

V 

I stand before thee, Elcanoro ; 

I see thy beauty gradually unfold, 

Daily and hourly, more at^ more. 
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I muse, as in a trance, the while 

Slowly, as from a cloud of gold. 

Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 

I muse, as in a trance, whene’er 

The languors of thy love-deep eyes 
Float on to me. I would I were 
So tranced, so rapt in ecstasies, 

To stand apart, and to adore. 

Gazing on thee for evermore, 

Serene, imperial Eleanore ! 

VI 

Sometimes, with most intensity 
Gazing, I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 
Slowly awaken’d, grow so full and deep 
In thy large eyes, that, overpower’d quite. 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight, 

But am as nothing in its h'ght : 

As tho’ a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev’n while we gaze on it. 

Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 
To a full face, there like a sun remain 
Fix’d — then as slowly fade again, 

And draw itself to what it was before ; 

So fuU, so deep, so slow. 

Thought seems to come and go 
In thy large eyes, imperial Eleanore. 

vn 

As thunder-clouds that, hung on high, 

Boof’d the world with doubt and fear, 
Floating thro' an evening atmosphere, 

Grow golden aU about the sky ; 

In thee all passion becomes passionless. 
Touch’d by thy spirit’s mellowness, 

Losing his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation, 

FaUing into a still deh'ght. 

And luxury of contemplation : 

As waves that up a quiet cove 
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Eolling slide, and lying still 
Shadow forth tho banka at will : 

Or sometimes they swell and move, 

Pressing up against tho land. 

With motions of the outer sea : 

And the self-same influence 
ControUcth all tho soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon thee. 

His bow-string slacken'd, languid Love, 

Leaning his cheek upon his liand. 

Droops both hia wings, regarding thee, 

And £0 would languisli crennore. 

Serene, imperial Elcanoro. 

viu 

But when I see thee roam, \rith tresses unconflned, 
While tho amorous, odorous wind 
Breathes low betw-ecn the sunset and the moon ; 
Or, in a shadowy saloon, 

On silken cushions half reclined ; 

1 watch thy grace ; and in its place 
My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 

Whilo I rouse upon tby face ; 

And a languid firo creeps 
Tluo' my veins to all my frame, 

Dissolvingly and slowly : soon 

From thy rose-red lips my name 
Floweth ; and then, as in a swoon, 

With inning sound my oars are nfe, 

My tremulous tonguo faltereth, 

1 loso my colour, X lose my breath, 

1 drink the cup of a costly death, 

Brimm’d with delirious draughts of warmest lifo. 

1 die with my delight, before 
1 hear what I would heat from thee ; 

Yet tell my name r^ain to me, 

1 trould bo dying evermore. 

So dying over, Eleanore. 
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, ELEANOBE 

I muse, as in a trance, the while 

Slowly, as from a cloud of gold, 

Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 

I muse, as in a trance, whene’er 

The languors of thy love-deep eyes 
Eioat on to me. I would I were 
So tranced, so rapt in ecstasies, 

To stand apart, and to adore. 

Gazing on thee for evermore. 

Serene, imperial Eleanore ’. 

VI 

Sometimes, with most intensity 
Gazing, I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling adeep, 
Slowly awaken’d, grow so full and deep 
In thy large eyes, that, overpower’d CLuite. 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight. 

But am as nothing in its light : 

As tho’ a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev’n while we gaze on it, 

Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 
To a full face, there like a sun remain 
Eix’d — ^then as slowly fade again, 

And draw itself to what it was before ; 

So full, so deep, so slow, 

Thought seems to come and go 
In thy large eyes, imperial Eleanore. 

vn 

As thunder-clouds that, hung on high, 

Eoof’d the world with doubt and fear, 
Floating thro' an evening atmosphere, 

Grow golden all about the sky ; 

In thee all passion becomes passionless. 
Touch’d by thy spirit’s mellowness. 

Losing his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation. 

Falling into a still dehght. 

And luxury of contemplation : 

As waves that up a quiet cove 
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Bolling slide, and lying still 

Shadow forth the banks at 'nil I 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 

Pressing up against Iho land, 

With motions of tho outer sea : 

And the sclf-samo influence 
ControUcth all tho soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon tlicc. 

Hjs ^w-6tring slacken'd, languid love. 

Leaning hia check ui)on Ids hand. 

Droops both bis 'vings, regarding thee. 

And so Mould languisli evermore, 

Serene, imperial Eleanoro. 

V£U 

But when I 6Co thee roam, 'rtth tresses uneonfined, 
^Vhile the amorous, odorous rnfid 
Breathes low between the sunset and the moon ; 
Or, in a shadowy saloon. 

On silken cushions ball reclined ; 

1 'Tatch thy grace ; and in its placo 
ily heart a charmcMl slumber keeps, 

Wlvile 1 rauso upon tby face ; 

And a languid flro creeps 
Thro’ my veins to all my frame, 

Dissolvingly and slowly : soon 

From thy rosc*red lips inr name 
Floweth ; and then, as in a swoon, 

With dinning sound my cars are nfe, 
lly tremulous toi^o faltereth, 

I lose my colour, 1 lose my breath, 

_ 1 drink tho cup of a costly death, 

Bnmm’d Mith delirious draughts of warmest Ufo. 

I die with my delight, before 
I hear Mhat I u'ould hear from thee ; 

Yet tell my name again to me, 

1 would bo dying evermore. 

So dying ever, Eleanor©. 
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THE fflLLER’S DAUaHTER 
• I SEE the wealthy miller yet, 

His double chin, liis portly size. 

And Avho that knew him could forget 
The busy AATinkles round his eyes ? 

' The slow AAOse smile that, round about 
His dusty forehead dryly curl’d, 

Seem’d half-Avithin and half-AA’ithout, 

And full of dealings with the world? 

In yonder chair I see him sit, 

Tlu’ee fingei’S round the old silver cup — 
I see liis grey eyes tndnkle yet 
At his OAA’ii jest — ^grey eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad. 

So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 
His memory scarce can make me sad. 

Yet fill my glass : give me one kiss : 

My ouTi SAveet Alice, Ave must die. 
There’s someAvhat in this AA'orld amiss 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 

There’s somcAA'hat floAvs to us in life, 

But more is taken quite aAvay. 

Pray, Alice, pray, my darling AA'ife, 

That AA’e may die the self-same day. 

Have I not found a happy earth ? 

I least slAOuld breathe a thought of pain, 
Would God rencAv me from my birth 
I’d almost live my life again. 

So SAveet it seems AA-ith thee to Avalk, 

And once again to avoo thee mine — 

It seems in after-dinner talk 

Across the Avalnuts and the wine — 

To be the long and listless boy 
Late-left an orphan of the squire, 

Where this old mansion mounted high 
Looks doAA'n upon the Adllage spire : 

Eor even here, where I and you 
Have lived and loved alone so long, 
Each morn my sleep was broken thro’ 

By some Avild skylark’s matin song. 
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And oft I heard tho tender dore . 

In firry woodlands making moan ; 

But ero I saw your eyes, my tovo, 

I had no motion of my own. 

For scarce my life ^'^th fancy play'd 
Before I dieam’d that pleasant dream — 
Still hither thither idly sway’d 
like those long mosses in the stream. 
Or from the bridge I loan’d to hear 
Tho milldain rushing down with noise, 
And see tho minnows ovciywhere 
In crystal eddies glance and poise, 

The toll flag'fiowcrs when they sprung 
Below tho range of stepping-stones. 

Or those three chestnuts -near, that bung 
In masses thick with miU^ cones. 

But, Alice, what an hour w*as that, 

When alter roving in tlio woods 
(’Twas Apnl then), 1 came and sat 
Below' the chestnuts, wlicn their buds 
Were glistening to tho breezy blue ; 

And on the slope, an absent fool, 

I cast mo down, nor thought of you, 

But angled in tho higher pool. 

A lore-song 1 hod somewhere read, 

An echo from a measured strain. 

Beat time to notliing m my bead 
From some odd comer of the brain. 

It haunted me, tho morning long. 

With wcaty sameness in tho rhymes. 
The phantom of a silent song. 

That went and came a thousand times. 
Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 
1 watch’d tho little circles die , 

They past into tho level flood. 

And there a vision caught my eye ; 

Tlio reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 

As uhen a sunbeam wavers warm 
Within tho dark and dimpled beck. 
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For you remember, you had sefc, 

That morning, on the casement’s edge 
A long green box of mignonette. 

And you were leaning from the ledge ; 

And when I raised my eyes, above 
They met with two so full and bright — 
Such eyes ! I swear to you, my love. 

That these liave never lost their light. 

I loved, and love dispell’d the fear 
That I should die an early death : 

For love possess’d the atmosphere. 

And fill’d the breast Avith purer breath. 

My mother thought. What ails the boy ? • 

For I was alter’d, and began 
To move about the house with joy, 

And with the certain step of man. 

I loved the brimming Avave that sAvam 
Thro’ quiet meadoAvs round the mill, 

The sleepy pool above the dam, ^ 

The pool beneath it never still, 

The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor. 

The dark round of the dripping Avheel, 

The very air about the door 
Made misty Avith the floating meal. 

And oft in ramblings on the Avoid, 

When April nights began to blow, ' 

And April’s crescent glimmer’d cold, 

I saAV the village lights below; 

I kncAV your taper far aAvay, 

And full at heart of trembling hope 
From off the Avoid I came, and lay 
Upon the freshly-flower’d slope. 

The deep brook groan’d beneath the mill ; 

And ‘ by that lamp,’ I thought, ‘ she sits ! ’ 
The Avhite chalk-quarry from the hill 
Gleam’d to the flying moon by fits. 

‘ O that I were beside her now ! 

0 Avfll she answer if I call ? 

0 AA'Ould she give me voav for voav, 

SAveet Alice, if I told her all ? ’ 
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Sometimes I saw vou sit and spin ; 

And, in the pauses of the wmd. 

Sometimes I heard you sing within; 

Sometimes your shadow cross’d the blind. 
At last you rose and moved the light. 

Arid the long shadow of Iho chair 
flitted across into tho night. 

And all the easement darken’d there. 

But when at last I dared to speak. 

The lanes, you know, were white with may, 
Your ripe Ups moved not, but your check 
flusli’d like the coming of tho day ; 

And 60 it was — half-sly, half-shy. 

You would, and would not, uUlo one 1 
Although I pleaded tenderly. 

And you and I wero alt alone. 

And slowly was my motlicr brouglit 
To yield consent to my dcsiro : 

She wish'd mo liappy, but slio (bought 
1 might have looVd a little higher ; 

And I was young — too young (o wed : 

‘ Yet must I love her for your sake ; 

Go fetch your Alice here,' sho said : 

Her eyelid quiver’d aa sho spako. 

And do^vIl I went to fetch my bride : 

But, Alice, you were lU at caso ; 

This dress and that by turns you tiicd. 

Too fearful that you should not please. 

I loved you better for your fears, 

I knew you could not look but well ; 

And dews, tlut would havo fall’n in tears, 

I kiss’d away before they fell, 

I watch’d tho little flutterings, 

Tho doubt my mother would not see ; 

She spoko at largo of many tilings. 

And at tho last sho spoko of mo ; 

And turning look’d upon your fime, 

Aa near this door you sat apart. 

And rose, and, with a silent graco’ 
Approaching, press’d you heart to heart. 
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THE IVHLLER’S DAUGHTER 


Ah, well— but sing the foolish song 
I gave you, Alice, on the day 
When, arm in arm, we went along, 

A pensive pair, and you were gay 
With bridal flowers — that I may seem, 

As in the nights of old, to lie 
Beside the mill-wheel in the stream, 

Wliile those full chestnuts whisper by. 

It 13 the inUler’s daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear. 

That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear : 

For hid in ringlets day and night, 

I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would be the girdle 

About her dainty dainty waist, 

And her heart would beat against me. 

In sorrow and in rest : 

And I should know if it beat right, 

I’d clasp it round so close and tight. 

And I would be the necklace. 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 

And I would lie so light, so light, 

I scarce should be unclasp’d at night. 

A trifle, sweet ! wliicli true love spells — 
True love interprets — ^right alone. 

His light upon the letter dwells, 

For all the spirit is iris own. 

So, if I waste words now, in truth 
You must blame Love. His early rage 
Had force to make me rhyme in youth. 
And makes me talk too much in age. 

And now those vivid hours are gone, 
Lilve mine own life to me thou art. 
Where Past and Present, wound in one, 
Do make a garland for the heart : 

So sing that other song I made, 
Half-anger’d uuth my happy lot. 

The day, wlien in the chestnut shade 
I foxmd the blue Forget-me-not. 
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The lizard, with liis shadow on the stone, 

Rests hke a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 

The purple flowers droop ; the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of loye, 

My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim. 

And I am all aweary of my life. 

‘ O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I (be. 

Hear me 0 Earth, hear me 0 Hills, 0 Caves 
That house the cold crown’d snake ! 0 mountain brookSj 
I am the daughter of a River-God, 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up aU 
My sorrow -with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape : for it may be 
That, wliile I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe. 

‘ 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

I waited underneath the dawning hills. 

Aloft the mountain lawn was devy-dark. 

And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine : 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Leading a jet-black goat white-horn’d, white-hooved, 
Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 

‘ 0 mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Far-off the torrent call’d me from the cleft : 

Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down-dropt eyes 
-I sat alone ; white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard skin 
Droop’d from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Cluster’d about his temples like a God’s ; 

And his cheek brighten’d as the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my heart 
Went forth to embrace him coming ere he came. 

‘ Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

He smiled, and opening out his milk-w'hite palm 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold. 
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That smelt ambrosially, and whiio I look’d 
And listen’d, the full-flowing riref of speech 
Came down upon my heart. 

* ** Sfy own Oenonc, 
Beautiful-brow’d Ocnonc, my own soul, 

Behold tills fruit, whoso gleaming rind ingrav’n 
‘ For the most fair,’ would seem to award it thine, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brous,” 

' Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Ho prest the blossom of his lips to mino, 

And added “ This was cast upon the board, 

Wiicn all the full-faced presenco of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Pcieus ; whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom ’twero due • 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-cve, 

Delivenng, tliat to me, by common voice 
Elected umpire. Herd comes to-day, 

Fallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 

Mayst well behold them unbchcld, unheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of Gods ” 

' Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

It was the deep midnoon . one silverj’ cloud 
Had lost his way between the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came. 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 

Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 

Lotos and lilies ; and a wind arose. 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 

This way and that, in many a wQd festoon 

Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 

With bunch and berry and flower thro’ and thro’. 

‘ 0 mother Ida, hearken ero I die. 

On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit, 

And o’er him flow’d a golden cloud, and Ican’d 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 
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Tlien first . I heard the voice oi her, to whom 
Coming thro’ Heaven, like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise np for reverence. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state, “ from many a vale 
And river-sunder’d champaign clothed with corn. 

Or labour’d mines undrainable of ore. 

Honour,” she said, “ and homage, tax and toll, 
From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast'throng’d beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers.” 

‘ 0 mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Still she spake on and still she spake of power, 

” Which in all action is the end of all ; 

Power fitted to the season; wisdom-bred 

And throned of wisdom — ^from all neighbour crowns 

Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 

Fail from the sceptre-staff. Such boon from me, 

From me. Heaven’s Queen, Paris, to thee king-born, 

A shepherd all thy life but yet Mng-born, 

Should come most welcome, seeing men, in power 
Only, are likest gods, who have attain’d 
Rest in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own supremacy.” 

‘ Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm’s-length, so much the thought of power 
Flatter’d his spirit ; but Pallas where she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O’erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 

The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 

‘ “ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
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Yet not for power (power o! herself 
Would come uncall’d for), but to live by law. 
Acting the law wo live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were whdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

‘ Dear mother Ida, hearken cro I die. 

Again she said : “ I woo thee not witli gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou mo by what I am, 

So shalt thou &d mo fairest. 

Yet, indeed, 

If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbiass’d by self-profit, oh ! rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee, 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood. 

Shall strike within thy pulses, like a God's, 

To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks. 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew’d with action, and tbo full-grown ^vl^, 
Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasuro perfect freedom.” 

‘ Here she ceased, 

And Paris ponder’d, and I cried, “ 0 Paris, 

Give it to Pallas 1 ” but ho heard mo not, 

Or hearing would not hear me, woo is mo ( 

‘ 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ero I die. 

Idalian Aphrodite beautiful. 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed m Paphian nells, 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder : from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of tho vinc-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

‘ Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

She with a subtle smile in her mild eyes, 
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The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Half-whisper’d in his ear, “ I promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece, 

She spoke and laugh’d ; I shut my sight for fear . 
But when I look’d, Paris had raised his arm, 

And I beheld great Here’s angry eyes, 

As she withdrew into the golden cloud, 

And I was left alone within the bower ; 

And from that time to this I am alone, 

And I shall be alone until I die. 

‘ Yet, mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Fairest— why fairest wife ? am I not fair ? 

My love hath told me so a thousand times. 

• Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday. 

When I past by, a wild and wanton pard. 

Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouch’d fawning in the weed. Most loving is she 
Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that my arms 
Were wound, about thee, and my hot lips prest 
Close, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 
Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

‘ 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 

They came, they cut away my tallest pines. 

My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and aU between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Foster’d the callow eaglet — from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark morn 
The panther’s roar came muiSed, while I sat 
Low in the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone Oenone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro’ them ; never see them overlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud. 

Between the loud stream and the trembling stars. 

‘ 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 

I wish that somewhere in the ruin’d folds. 

Among the fragments tumbled from the glens. 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her. 
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The Abominable, that uninvited came 
Into the fair Pelelan banquet^ball. 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board. 

And bred this change ; that I might speak my mind, 
And tell her to her face how mucli X hate 
Her presence, hated both of Gods and men, 

' 0 mother, hear me yet before I dio. 

Hath he not sworn his lovo a thousand times. 

In this green valley, under this green hill, 

Ev’n on this hand, and sitting on this stone ? 

Seal’d it with kisses ? water’d it with tears 1 
0 happy tears, and how unlike to these ! 

0 happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face ? 

0 happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 

0 death, death, death, thou over-floating cloud, 

There are enough unhappy on this earth, 

Pass by the happy souls, that love to live : 

1 pray thcc, pass before mv light of life, 

And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 

Thou weigbest licavy on the heart within, 

Weigh heavy on my eyelids : let me die. 

* 0 mother, hear me yet before I die 
I will not die alone, for fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me, more and more, 
^Vhereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the inmost hills, 

Like footsteps upon wool. I dimly see 
Jly far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is born : her child ! — a shudder comes 
Across mo : never child be born of me, 

Unblest, to vex me with liis father’s eyes 1 

‘ 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 

Hear me, 0 earth. I not die alone, 

Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me 
Walkmg the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncomforted, leaving my ancient loi^ 

With the Greek woman, I will rise and go 
Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
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Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she says 
A fire dances before her, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 

What this may be I know not, but I know 
That, wheresoe’er I am by night and day. 
All earth and air seem only burning fire.’ 


THE SISTERS 

We were two daughters of one race ; 

She was the fairest in the face : 

idle wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell ; 

Therefore revenge became me well, ' 

0 the Earl was fair to see ! 

She died : she went to burning flame : 

She mix’d her ancient blood with shame. 

The wind is howling in turret and tree. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late. 
To win his love I lay in wait : 

0 the Earl was fair to see ! 

I made a feast ; I bad him come ; 

I won his love, I brought him. home. 

The wind is roaring in turret and tree. 

And after supper, on a bed, 

Upon my lap he laid his head : 

0 the Earl was fair to see ! 

I kiss’d his eyelids into rest : 

His ruddy cheek upon my breast. 

The wind is raging in turret and tree. 

I hated him with the hate of hell. 

But I loved his beauty passing well. 

0 the Earl was fair to see ! 

I rose up in the silent night : 

I made my dagger sharp and bright. 

The wind is raving in turret and tree. 

As half-asleep his breath he drew, 

Three times I stabb’d him thro’ and thro’. 

0 the Earl was fair to see t 
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THE PALACE OE ART 


Thereoa I built it firm. Of ledge or shelf 
The rock rose clear, or winding stair. 

My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 

And ‘ while the world runs_ round and round,’ I said, 

‘ Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 

Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.’ 

To which my soul made answer readily . 

‘ Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that is built for me. 

So royal-rich and wide.’ 

Four courts I made. East, West and South and North, 
In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountain-foam. 

And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of cloisters, branch’d like mighty woods. 

Echoing all night to that sonorous flow 
Of spouted fountain-floods. 

And round the roofs a gilded gallery 
That lent broad verge to distant lands, 

Far as the wild swan wings, to where the sky 
Dipt down to sea and sands. 

From those four jets four currents in one swell 
Across the mountain stream’d below 
In misty folds, that floating as they fell 

Lit up a torrent-boAv. * 

And high on every peak a statue seem’d 
To hang on tiptoe, tossing up 
A cloud of incense of all odour steam’d 
From out a golden cup. 

So that she thought, ‘ And who shall gaze upon 
My palace with unblinded eyes. 

While this great boAV will waver in the sun 

And that sweet incense rise ? ’ ' 
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For that sweet incense rose and never fail’d, 

And, while day sank or mounted higher, 

The light aerial gallery, golden-rail’d. 

Burnt like a fringe of fire. 

Likewise the deep-set windows, stain'd and traced. 
Would seem slow-flaming crimson fires 
From shadow’d grots of arches interlaced, 

And tipt with frost-like spires. 


Full of long-sounding corridors it was, 

That over-vaulted grateful gloom. 

Thro’ ■nhich the livelong day my soul did pass. 
Well-pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood. 
All various, each a perfect whole 
From hving Nature, fit for eveiy mood 
And change of my stdl soul 

For some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer-mom. 

Where with puff’d cheek the belted hunter blew 
Hia wreathed buglc-hom. 

One seem’d all dark and red — a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone. 

Who paced for ever m a glimmering land, 

Lit with a low large moon. 

One show’d an iron coast and angry waves. 

You seem’d to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall. 

And one, a full-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain. 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding low. 

With shadow-streaks of rain. 

And one, the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front they found the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oU, 

And hoary to the wind. 
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And one, a foreground black "with stones and slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr’d with long white cloud the scornful crags. 
And highest, snow and fire. 

And one, an English home — grey twilight pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy' trees. 

Softer than sleep — all things in order, stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace. 

Nor these alone, but every landscape fair. 

As fit for every mood of mind, 

Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stern, was there. 

Not less than truth design’d. 

Or the maid-mother by a crucifix, 

In tracts of pastme sunny-warm, 

Beneath hranch-work of costly sardoiryx 
Sat smiling, bahe in arm. 

Or in a clear-wall’d city on the sea. 

Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound "with white roses, slept St. Cecily ; 

An angel look’d at her. 

Or tlnonging all one porch of Paradise, 

A group of Houris bow’d to see 
The dying Islamite, with hands and eyes 
That said, We wait for thee. 

Or mythic Other’s deeply-w'ounded son 
In some fair space of sloping greens 
Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 

And watch’d by weeping queens. 

Or hollowing one hand against his ear. 

To list a foot-fall, ere he saw 
The wood-nymph, stay’d the Ausonian king to hear 
Of wisdom and of law. 

Or over hills with peaky tops engrail’d. 

And many a tract of palm and rice. 

The throne of Indian Cama slowly sail’d 
A summer fann’d with spice. 
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Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew oaclasp’d, 

From off her Bhoulder backward borne : 

Prom one hand droop’d a crocus : one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull’s golden bom. 

Or else flush’d Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half-buried in the Eagle’s down. 

Sole as a flying star shot tliro’ the sky 
Above the pillar’d town. 

Nor these alone : but every legend fair 
^Tbich the supremo Caucaaian mind 
Carved out of Nature for itself, was there. 

Not less than life, design'd. 


Then in the towers I placed great bells that swung, 
Jtoved of themselves, with edvec fcous«i ; 

And nitb choice paintings of wise men I hung 
The rcyal dais round. 

For there was Jlilton hke a eeraph strong. 

Beside lum Shakespeare bland and nuld ; 

And there the world-worn Dante grasp’d song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 

And there the Ionian father of the rest ; 

A million wrinkles carved bis skin ; 

A hundred winters enon'’d upon bis breast, 

Prom cheek and throat and chm. 

Above, the fair hall-cefling stately-set 
31aay an arch high up did lift. 

And angeU rtsing and descending met 
With interchange of gift. 

Below was all mosaic choicely plann’d 
With cycles of the human talo 

Of this wide world, the tunes of every land 
6o wrought, they will not fait 

Tiie people here, a beast of burden slow. 

Toil’d onward, prick’d with goads and stings i 

Here play’d, a tiger, rolh’ng to and fro 
The heads and crowns of ; 
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Here rose, an athlete, strong to break or bind 
Aii force in bonds that might endure. 

And here once more like some sick man declined 
And trusted any cure. 

But over these she trod ; and those great bells 
Began to chime. She took her throne : 

She sat betwixt the shining Oriels, 

To sing her songs alone. 

And thro’ the topmost Oriels’ colour’d flame 
Two godlike faces gazed below ; 

Plato the ivise, and large-brow’d Verulam, 

The first of those who know. 

And all those names, that in their motion were 
Eull-welling fountain-heads of change. 

Betwixt the slender shafts were blazon’d fair 
In diverse raiment strange ; 

Thro’ which the lights, rose, amber, emerald, blue, 
Flush’d in her temples and her eyes, 

And from her lips, as morn from Memnon, drew 
Rivers of melodies. 

No nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone, 

More than my soul to hear her echo’d song 
. Throb thro’ the ribbed stone ; 

Singing and murmuring in her feastful mirth, 
Joying to feel herseu alive, 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth. 

Lord of the senses five ; • 

Communing with herself : ‘ All these are mine. 
And let the world have peace or wars, 

’Tis one to me.’ She — when young night divine 
Crown’d dying day with stars, 

MaMng sweet close of his delicious toils — ■ 

Lit light iri wreaths and anadems, 

And pure quintessences of precious oils 
In hollow’d moons of gems, 
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To' mimic heaven ; and clapt her hands and cried, 
‘ I marvel if my still delict 
In this great house so royal-rich, and wide. 

Be flatter’d to tho height. 

‘ O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 

0 shapes and hues that pleases mo well 1 

0 silent faces of the Great and Wise, 

My Gods, with whom I dwell I 

' 0 God'libe isolation which art mine, 

1 can but count thee perfect gain, 

IVhat time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 

‘ In filthy sloughs they roU a prurient skin, 

They graze and waUow, breed and sleep ; • 

And oft some brainless devil enters m, 

And drives tliem to the deep.’ 

Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 

And of the rising from tho dead, 

As hers by right of fuU-accompltsh’d Fate ; 

And at the last she said : 

‘ 1 take possession of man’s mind and deed. 

I caro not what the sects may brawl 

1 sit as God holding no form of creed. 

But contemplating all.’ 

Full oft tho riddle of the painful earth 
Flash’d thro’ her as she sat alone, 

Yet not tho less lield she her solemn mirth, 

And intellectual throne. 

And 60 she throve and prosper’d : so three years 
She prosper’d : on the fourth she fell, 

Like Herod, when the shout was in his cars. 
Struck thro’ with pangs of heU, 

Lest she should fail and perish utterly, 

God, before whom ever he bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personalty, 

Plagued her with sore despair. 
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Here rose, an athlete, strong to break or bind 
All force in bonds that might endure, 

And here once more like some sick man declined 
And trusted any cure. 

But over these she trod ; and those great bells 
Began to chime. She took her throne ; 

She sat betnuxt the shining Oriels, 

To sing her songs alone. 

And thro’ the topmost Oriels’ colour’d flame 
Two godlike faces gazed below ; 

Plato the wise, and large-brow’d Verulam, 

The first of those who know. 

And all those names, that in their motion were 
FuU'WelUng fountain-heads of change. 

Betwixt the slender shafts were blazon’d fair 
In diverse raiment strange : 

Thro’ which the lights, rose, amber, emerald, blue, 
Blush’d in her temples and her eyes, 

And from her lips, as morn from Memnon, drew 
Rivers of melodies. 

No nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone, 

More than my soul to hear her echo’d song 
. Throb thro’ the ribbed stone ; 

Singing and murmuring in her feastful mirth, 
Joying to feel herself alive, 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth. 

Lord of the senses five; • 

Communing auth herself : ‘ AH these are mine, 

^ And let the world have peace or wars, 

Tis one to me.’ She — when young night divine 
Crown’d dying day with stars, 

hlaldng^ sweet close of his delicious toils — 

Lit light in wreaths and anadems. 

And pure quintessences of precious oils 
In hollow’d moons of gems, 
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THE MAY QUEEN 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 
dear ; 

To-morrow ’ill be the happiest time of all the glad 
New-year ; 

Of ah. the glad New-year, mother, the maddest merriest 
day; 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 


There ’s many a black black eye, they say, but none so 
bright as mine ; 

There ’s Margaret and Mary, there ’s Kate and Caroline : . 
»ut none so'feir as little Alice in all the land they say, 
o 1 m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May. . 


^ ^^^wak? that I shall never 

&T !f day begins to break : 

lands ^uots of flowers, and buds and gar- 

o™ t^e^May Queen 

^tVoMnleanMaoTTlh^i^^^ should I see. 

He thought of ^®iieath the hazel-tree ? 

SeTday “mother. I gave him 

o’ the ° naother, I’m to be Queen 

And I r«m by hhn^tlio^t°^°*^¥^’ ^ white. 

They call me^crud-SartS ^ flash of light. 

For I’m to be Queen n’ ^ 

o’ the May A® 
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They say h© ’s dying all for lovo, but that can never be ; 

They say his heart is breaking, mother — what is that 
to me ? 

Tliere ’s many a bolder lad ’ill woo me any summer day, 

And I’m to bo Queen o* tho Slay, mother, I’m to bo 
Queen o’ the May, 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 

And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made the 
Queen ; 

For the shepherd lads on eveiy side 'ill come from far 
away. 

And I’m to bo Queen o’ tJio May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o' the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n its wavy 
bowers, 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo- 
flowers ; 

And the wild marsh-mangold siiines Uke Are in swamps 
and hollows grey, 

And I’m to bo Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow- 
grass, 

And tho happy stars above them seem to brighten as 
they pass ; 

There will not be a drop of rain the whole ol tho livelong 
day. 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to bo 
Queen o’ the May. 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still, 

And the cow’slip and the crowfoot are over oil tho hill, 

And the rivulet in the flowery dale ’ill merrily glance 
and play, 

For I’m to bo Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear, 

To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad New- 
year : 
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THE , LOTOS-EATERS 


CHORIC SONG 

I ' 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes ; 

Musio that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful 
skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep. 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep. 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep, 

II 

Wliy are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness 1 
All things have rest : why should we toil alone. 

We only toil, who are the first of things. 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrorv to another thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings. 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm ; • 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘ There is no joy but calm 1 ’ 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things ? 

in 

Lo ! in the middle of the wood. 

Tile folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Ealls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo ! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow. 
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Drops in a silent autumn mght. 

All its allotted length of days. 

The flower ripens in its place. 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

IV 

Hateful is the dark-blue sky. 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sco. 

Death is the end of life ; ah, why 

Should life all labour be I 

Let us alone. Time drivcth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. ^Vhat is it that will last t 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with ovil 1 Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wav© 1 
All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence ; ripen, fall and cease : 

Qivo us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful case. 

V 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Which will not leave tho mj’rrh-bush on the height ; 
To hear each other’s whisper’d speech ; 

Eating the Ixjtos day by day. 

To Watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving Unes of creamy spray ; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mUd-niinded melancholy ; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory. 

With those old faces of our infancy 
Heap’d over ^^ith a mound ot grass, 

Tno handfuls of white dust, diut in an urn of brass! 

VI 

Dear is the memory of oui wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 
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Corpses across the thi’eshold ; heroes tall 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wall ; 

Lances in ambush set ; 

And high shrine-doors burst tliro’ with heated blasts 
That run before the fluttering tongues of fire ; 
White surf wind-scatter’d over sails and masts, 

And ever climbing higher ; 

Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 
Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes. 

Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates. 

And hush’d seraglios. 

So shape chased shape as swift as, when to land 
Bluster the unnds and tides the self-same way,. 
Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand. 

Torn from the fringe of spray. 

I started once, or seem’d to start in pain. 

Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak. 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 

And flushes all the cheek. 

And once my arm was lifted to hew down 
A cavalier from off his saddle-bow. 

That bore a lady from a leaguer’d town ; 

And then, I know not how. 

All those sharp fancies, by do%vn-lapsing thought 
Stream’d onward, lost their edges, and did creep 
Roll’d on each other, rounded, smooth’d, and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep. 

At last methought that I had wander’d far 

In an old wood : fresli-wash’d in coolest dew, 

The maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook in the steadfast blue. 

Enormous elm-tree-boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brushwood underneath 
Their broad curved branches, fledged with clearest green. 
New from its silken sheath. 
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The dim red mom had died, her journey done, 

And x>ith dead lips smiled at the twilight plain, 
Half-fall’n across the threshold of the sun. 

Never to rise again. 

There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 

Not any song of bird or sound of rill ; 

Gross darkn^ of the inner sepulchre 
, Is not so deadly still 

As that wide forest. Growths of jasmine turn’d 
Their liumid arms festooning tree to tree. 

And at the root thro* lush green grasses turn'd 
Tlie red anemone. 

I knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I knew 
The tearful glimmer of the languid dawn 
On those long, rank, dark wood*waUa drench’d in dew. 
Leading from lawn to lawn- 

Tlie smell* of violets, hidden in tlio green. 

Pour’d back into my empty soul and frame 
The times vhen I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame. 

And from within mo a clear under*tono 

Thrill’d tliro’ mine cars in that unbllssful clime, 

* Pass freely thro’ : the wood is all thine own. 

Until the end of time.’ 

At length I saw a lady within call. 

Stiller than chiscU’d marble, standing there ; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And most divinely fair. 

Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 

Froze my swift speech : she turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes. 

Spoke slowly in her place. 

' I had great beauty : ask thou not my name 
No one can bo more wise than destiny. 

Many drew sw ords and died Where’er I came 
I brought calamity.’ 
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‘ No marvel, sovereign lady ; in fair field ^ 

Myself for sucli a face had boldly died, 

I answer’d free ; and turning I appeal’d 
To one that stood beside. 

But she, with sick and scornful looks averse, 

To her full height her stately stature draws ; 

‘ My youth,’ she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse : 

This woman was the cause. 

‘ I was cut off from hope in that sad place, 

Wliich yet to name my spirit loathes and fears : 
My father held his hand upon his face ; 

I, blinded with my tears, 

‘ Still strove to speak : my voice was thick ^vith sighs 
As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
Tlie stern black-bearded Idngs with wolfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die. 

' The high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat ; 

The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and the shore ; 
The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat-*. 
Touch’d ; and I knew no more.’ 

Whereto the other with a downward brow : 

‘ I would the white cold heavy-plunging foam. 
Whirl’d by the wind, had roll’d me deep below. 

Then when I left my home.’ 

Her slow full words sank thro’ the silence drear. 

As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea : 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried, ‘ Come here. 

That I may look on thee.’ 

1 turning saw, throned on a flowery rise. 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d ; 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold. - 

She, ^flashing forth a haughty smile, began : 

* ^ govern’d men by change, and so T sway’d 
AH moods. ^ ’Pis long since I have seen a man. 

Once, like the moon, I made 
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' The ever-shifting currents of the blood 
According to my humour ebb and flow. 

I have no men to govern in this wood : 

That makes my only ^roe. 

‘ Nay — ^yct it chafes mo tliat I could not bend 
One will ; nor tamo and tutor with mine eye 
Tliat dull cold-bloodcd Caesar. Piythce, friend, 
Where is Mark Antony ? 

‘ Tlic man, my lover, uith uhom I rode sublime 
On Fortune’s neck : wo sat as God by God : 
The Nilus would havo risen before his time 
And 'flooded at our nod. 

‘ We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 

Lamps which outburn’d Canopus. 0 my life 
In I 0 the dallianco and tlic wit, 

Tne flattery and tho strife, 

* And the wild kiss, when fresh from u ar’s alarms. 

My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms, 

Contented there to dio ! 

‘ And there ho died : and uhen I heard my name 
Sigh’d forth with life I would not brook my fear 
Of the other : with a worm 1 balk’d Ins fame. 

^Vhat else was left ? 'look here • ’ 

(With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polish’d argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare. Tlicreto she pointed with a laugh. 
Showing the aspick’s bilo.) 

‘ I died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 

A name lor ever ! — lying robed and crown’d, 

Worthy a Roman spouse.* 

Her warbling voice, a lyro of widest range 

Struck by all passion, did fall doAvn and glance 
Prom tone to tone, and glided thro’ all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 
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When Bhe made pause I knew not for delight ; 

Because with sudden motion from the ground 
She raised her piercing orbs, and fill’d mth light 
The interval of sound. 

Still with their fires Love tipt his keenest darts ; 

As once they drew into two burning rings 
All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undazzled. Then I heard 

A noise of some one coming thro’ the lawn, 

And singing clearer than the crested bird, 

That claps his wings -at dawm. 

‘ The torrent brooks of hallorv’d Israel 

From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 

Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell, 

Far-heard beneath the moon. 

‘ The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams divine : 
All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 
With spires of silver shine.’ 

As one that museth where broad sunshine laves 
The lawn by some cathedral, thro’ the door 
Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 

Within, and anthem sung, is charm’d and tied 

To where he stands, — so stood I, when that flow 
Of music left the lips of her that died 
To save her father’s vow ; 

The daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 

A rnaidon pure ; as when she went along 
From Mizpeh’s tower’d gate with welcome light. 

With timbrel and with song. 

My words leapt forth : ‘ Heaven heads the count of crimes 
^ With that wild oath.’ She render’d answer high : 

Not so, nor once alone ; a thousand times 
I -would be born and die. 
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‘ Single I ^cw, like some grcwi plant, Tvboso root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath, 

Feeding the flower ; but ere my flower to fruit 
Changed, I was ripe for death. 

‘ My God, my land, my father — these did move 
Mo from my bliss of hfe, that Nature gave. 

Lower’d softly with a threefold cord of love 
Down to a silent grave. 

‘ And I went mourning, “ No fair Hebrew boy 
Sliall smile away my maiden blame among 

The Hebrew mothers ” — emptied of all joy, 
Leaving the dance and song, 

' Leaving the olive-gardens far below, 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 

Tlio valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 

'The light white cloud swam over us. Anon 
Wo heard the lion roaring from his den ; 

We saw the Urge white stare rise one by one, 

Or, from the darken’d glen, 

' Saw God divide the night with flying flame. 

And thunder on the everlasting hills. 

I heard Him, for He spake, and grtef became 
A solemn scorn of 3Is. 

‘ tVhen the next moon was roll’d mto the s^. 
Strength came to me that equall’d my desire. 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire I 

‘ It comforts me in tha one thought to dwell, 

That I subdued me to my father’s will ; 

Because the kiss he gave me, ere I feU, 

Sweetens the spirit still. 

‘ Moreover it is WTitten that my race 

Hew’d Ammon, hip and thigli, from Aroer 

On Amon unto Jilinneth.* Hem her face 
Glow’d, as I look’d at her. 
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She lock’d her lips : she left me where I stood : 

‘ Glory to God,’ she sang, and past afar, 

Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood. 

Toward the morning-star. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively, 

As one that from a casement leans his head, 

Wlien midnight bells cease ringing suddenly, 

And the old year is dead. 

‘ Al as ! alas ! ’ a low voice, full of care. 

Murmur’d beside me ; ' Turn and look on me ; 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fau', 

If what I was I be. 

‘ Would I had been some maiden coarse and poor ! 

O me, that I should ever see the light ! 

Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hunt me, day and night.’ 

She ceased in tears, fallen from hope and trust : 

To whom the Egyptian : ‘ 0, you tamely died ! 

You should have clung to Fulvia’s waist, and thrust 
The dagger thro’ her side.’ 

With that sharp sound the White danm’s creeping beams, 
Stol’n to my brain, dissolved the mystery 

Of folded sleep. The captain of my dreams 
Ruled in the eastern sky. 

Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark, 

Ere I saw her, who clasp’d in her last trance 

Her murder’d father’s head, or Joan of Arc, 

A light of ancient France ; 

Or her, who knery that Love can vanquish Death, 
Wlio kneeling, ^vith one arm about her king. 

Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath. 

Sweet as new buds in Spring. 

No memory labours longer from the deep 

Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore 

Tliat glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep 
To gather and tell o’er 
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Facb little sound and sight. With what dull paia 
Compass’d, how eagerly I sought to strike 
Into that wondrous track of dreams again ! 

But no two dreams are like. 

As when a soul laments, trliich hath been blest, 
Desiring ^hat is mingled witli past years. 

In yearnings that can never bo exprest 
By signs or groans or tears ; 

Because all words, tho’ cull’d with choicest art, 
Failing to give the bitter of the sweet 
IVither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat. 


3URGARET 


0 SWEET pale Margaret, 

0 rare pale 3largaret, 

What lit your eyes with tearful power, 

Like moonlight on a falling shower f 
I^’ho lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale. 
Your melancholy sweet and fra0 
As perfume of the cuckoo-flower 7 
From the westward-winding flood, 

From the evening-lighted wood, 

From all things outward you have won 
A tearfiU grace, as Ibo’ you stood 

Between the rainbow aud the sun. 

The Very smile before you speak. 

That dimples your transparent cheek, 
Fncircles all the heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of dainty sorrow without sound. 

Like the tender amber round. 

Winch the moon ahoat her spreadeth. 
Moving thro’ a fleecy night. 
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MARGARET 


n 

You love, remaining peacefully, 

To hear the murmur of the strife, 

But enter not the toil of life. 

Your spirit is the calmed sea, 

Laid by the tumult of the fight. 

You arc the evening star, ahvay 

Remaining betwixt dark and bright : 
Lull’d echoes of laborious day 

Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
Eloat by you on the verge of night. 

in 

Wliat can it matter, Margaret, 

Wliat songs below the waning stars 
The lion-heart, Plantagenct, 

Sang looking thro’ liis prison bars ? 
Exquisite Margaret, who can tell 
The last wild thought of Chatclet, 

Just ere the falling axe did part ' 

The burning brain from the true heart, ■ 
Even in her sight he loved so well ? 

IV 

A fairy shield your Genius made 

And gave you on your natal day. 

Your sorrow, only sorrow's shade. 

Keeps real sorroiv far away. 

You move not in such solitudes. 

You are not less divine. 

But more human in your moods, - 
Tlian your twin-sister, Adeline. 

Your hair is darker, and your eyes- 

Touch’d with a somewhat darker hue. 
And less aerially blue. 

But over trembling thro’ the dew 
Of dainty-woeful sympathies. 

V 

0 sweet pale Margaret, 

0 rare pale Margaret, 

. Come down, come dowm, and hear me speak 
Tie up the ringlets on your cheek ; 
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ICATE 


The blackest files of clanging fight, 

And strongly strike vto left and right, 

In dreaming of my lady’s eyes. 

Oh ! Kate loves -well the bold and fierce ; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 

She cannot ^d a fitting mate. 


SONNET 

ON THE RESULT OF THE LATE RUSSIAN INVASION 
OF POLAND 

How long, 0 God, shall men be ridden down, 

And trampled under by the last and least 
Of men ? Tiie heart of Poland hath not ceased 
To quiver, though her sacred blood doth drown 
The fields ; and out of every smouldering town 
Cries to Tliee, lest brute Power bo increased, 

Till that o’ergrown Barbarian in the East 
Transgress his ample bound to some new crown :~ 
Cries to Thee, ‘ Lord, how long shall these things be ? 
How long shall the icy-hearted Muscovite 
Oppress the region ? ’ Us, 0 Just and Good, 
Forgive, who smiled when she was torn in three ; 

Us, who stand now, when wo sliould aid the right — 
A matter to be wept with tears of blood ! 


SONNET 

As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapse far hack in a confused dream 
To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 

Ever the W'onder waxeth more and more. 

So that we say, ‘ All this hath been before, 

All this hath been, I know not when or where.’ 



SOCKET 
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So, friend, uhen first I look’d upon your face, 

1 ' -o true, 

Jlethooght that I had often met wilh you, 

.And each had hred in the other’s mind and speech. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR 

Fdli. knee-deep lies the winter snow. 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll yo the chorch-bcU sad and slow. 

And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year hes a-^ying. 

Old year, you most not die ; 

You came to ns so readily. 

Yon lived with os so steadily. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lieth still : ho doth not move : 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
And the Jfew-year will take ’em away. 

Old year, you must not go ; 

So long as you have been with ns. 
Such joy as you have seen with us. 
Old year, you shall not go. 

Ho ^oth’d his bumpers to the brim ; 

A jollier year we shall not see. 

But tho' bis eyes are waxing dim. 

And tho’ his foes speak ill of him. 

He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die ; 

We id .80 laugh and cry with you, 
Tve half a mind to die with you. 

Old year, if yon mast die. 



THE DEATH OE THE OLD YEAR 

He was full of joke and jest, 

But all his merry quips are o’er. 

To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 

But he’ll be dead before. 

Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New-year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 

How hard he breathes 1 over the snow 
I -heard just now the crowing cock. 

The shadows flicker to and fro ; 

The cricket chirps : the light burns low : 

’Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shake hands, before you die. 

Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you : 

What is it we can do for you ? 

Speak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack ! our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes : tie up his chin ; 

Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone. 

And waitetli at the door. 

There ’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 

A new face at the door. 


TO J, S. 

The wind, that beats the mountain, blows 
More softly round the open wold. 

And gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mould. 

And me this knowledge bolder made, 

Or else I had not dared to- flow 
In these words toward you, and invade 
Even with a verse your holy woe. 



TO J* S. 


Ill 


’Tis strange that those we lean on most. 

Those in whose laps our limbs are nursed, 

Fall into shado^i', soonest lost : 

Thoso M'e loTO ato taken ^st. 

God gives us lore. Something to loro 

Ho lends us ; but, when loro is grown 

To ripeness, that on winch it tliroro 
Falls off, and loro is left alono. 

This is the curse of time. Alas I 
In grief I am not all unlearn'd; 

Once thro’ mine own doors Death did pass j 
One Went, who never bath tetuTn’d. 

He will not smile — not speak to mo 

Once more. T>vo years liis chair is seen 

Empty before us. Tliat %ias lie 

^Vithout ^ihose life I had not been. 

Your loss is rarer ; for this star 
Rose nitii you thro’ a little arc 

Of heaven, nor having wander’d far 
Shot on tite sudden into dark. 

I knew your brother : his mute dust 
I honour and his lidng worth : 

A man more pure and bold and just 
IVas never bom into tho earth. 

I have not look’d upon you lugh, 

Since that dear soul liath fall'n asleep. 

Great Nature is more wise than I : 

I will not tell you not to weep. 

And tho’ mine own oj'cs fill with dew, 

Dra^m from the spirit thro* the brain, 

I will not even preach to you, 

‘ IVeep, weeping dulls the inward pain.* 

Let Grief be her own mistress still. 

She lovetb her own anguish deep 

More than much plesaure. Let her wiU 
Bo done — to weep or not to weep. 
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TO J. S. 


I will not say ‘ God’s ordinance 

Of Death is blown in every wind;' 

For that is not a common chance ^ 

That takes aw'ay. a noble mind. 

His memory long will live alone 

. In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun. 

And dwells in heaven half the night. 

Vain solace ! Memory standhig near 

Cast down her eyes, and in her throat 
Her voice seem’d distant, and a tear 
Dropt on the letters as I wrote. 

I wrote I know not what. In truth, 

How should I soothe you anyway, 

Who miss the brother of your youth ? 

Yet sometliing I did wish to say : 

For he too was a friend to me : 

Both are my friends, and my true breast 
Bleedeth for both ; yet it may be 
That only silence suiteth best. 

Words weaker than your grief would make 
Grief more. ’Twere better I should cease ; 
Although myself could almost take 

The place of him that sleeps in peace. 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 

Wl)ile the stars bum, the moons increase. 

And the great ages onward roll, i 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet. 

Nothing comes to thee new or strange. 
Sleep full of re^ from head to feet ; 
lae still, dry dust, secure of change. 
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ST. AGNES' EVE 

fFirst poWMhfdi *s 'Ss..A£nM', ia The Kteptake, 1837J 

Deep on tJio convcnt-roof the snoxrs 
Aro fiparkling to tlie moon : ' 

My breath to heaven like vapour goes : 

May my soul folloir soon I 
TJie ahadova of the convent-toTvers 
Slant doTv-n the snowy B\^ard, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord ; 

Make Tliou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies. 

Or this first snowdrop of the j'car 
3hat in my bosom lies. 

As theso white robes are soil’d and dark, 

To yonder shining ground ; 

As this pale taper’s eartUy spark, 

To yonder argent round ; 

So shows my sou) before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 

So in nuno earthly house I am, 

To that I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, 0 Lord I end far, 
Tliro’ all yon starlight keen, 

Praw me, thy bride, a glittering star. 

In raiment white and clean. 

Ho lifts mo to the golden doors ; 

Tfao flashes come and go ; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors. 

And Strows her lights belon', 

And deepens on and up ! the gates 
Boil back, and far within 
For m© the Heavenly Bridegroom waits. 

To make mo pure of sin. 

The sabbaths of Eternity, 

One sabbath deep and wide — 

A light upon the shining sea — 

The Bridegroom with nis bn'de i 



POEMS 

[First publislied 1842.] 


LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of me you shall not rvin renomi : 

You thought to break a country heart 
Eor pastime, ere you went to toum. 

At me you smiled, but unbe^iled 
I saw the snare, and I retired : 

The daughter of a hundred Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear 3mur name. 

Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 

Nor would I break for your sweet sake 
A heart that doats on truer charms, 

A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Yere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find. 

For were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 

You sought to prove how I could love. 

And my disdain is mj*^ reply. 

The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 

Not thrice your branching limes have blown 
Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 

Oh your s\veet eyes, jmur low replies : 

A great enchantress you may be ; 

But there was that across his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see. 
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Lady Clara Vere do Vcro, 

When thus he met liis mother’s vietr, 

Slie had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 

Indeed I heard one bitter word 
That scarce is fit for you to hear ; 

Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of vere do Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a sjiectre in your ball : 

The guilt of blood is at your door : 

You changed a nholcsomo lieart to gall. 

You held your course mthout remorse, 

To make him trust his modest ivorth, 

And, last, you fix’d a vacant stare, 

And slow liim uith your noble birth. 

Trust mo, Clara Vero de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to bo good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

I know you, Clara Vere do Vere : 

You pine among your lialls and lowers : 

Tlic languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 

In glowing health, with boundless wealth. 

But sickening of a vague disease. 

You know BO ill to deal irith time. 

You needs must play suck pranks as these. 
Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands. 

Are there no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands 7 
Oh i teach the orphan>Doy to read, 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew. 

Pray Heaven for a human heart, 

And let the foolish yeoman go. 
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THE BLACKBIRD 

0 Blackbird ! sing me sometMng ivcll : , 
While all the neighbours shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 

■Wirero thou may’st warble, eat and dwell. 

Tlie espaliers and the standards all 

Are thine ; the range of laivn and park ; 

■ The unnetted black-hearts ripen dark. 

All thine, against the garden wall. 

Yet, tho’ I spared thee all the spring, 

Thy solo deligiit is, sitting still. 

With that gold dagger of thy bill 

To fret the summer jenneting. 

A golden bill 1 the silver tongue, 

Cold Eebruary loved, is dry: 

Plenty corrupts the melody 

Tliat made thee famous once, when young ; 

And in the sultry garden-squares, 

Kow thy flute-notes are changed to coarse, 
I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 

As when a hawker hawks his wares. 

Take warning '. he that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue. 

Shall sing for want, ere leaves are new, • 

Caught in the frozen palms of Spring. 


YOU ASK ME, WHY, THO’ ILL AT EASE 

You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 

Within this region I subsist. 

Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the purple seas. 

It is the land that freemen till. 

That soher-suited Freedom chose, 

Tlio land, where girt with friends or foes 
A man may speak tho thing he will ; 
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A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old reno>Tn, 

\Vliere Freedom broadens slwvly down 

From precedent to precedent : 

Where faction seldom gathers head, 

But by degrees to fullness wrought, 

Tho 8trcngtli> of some diffusive thought 

Hath time and space to w'ork and spread. 

Should banded unions x>crsccute 
Opinion, and induco a time 
Wlien single thought is civil crime, 

And indiiridual freedom mute ; 

Tho’ Power should make from land to land 
Tlie name of Britain trebly great— 

Tho’ every channel of the State 

Should Sii and choke with golden sand-' 

Vet waft me from tho harbour>moutb, 

Wild wind ! I seek a warmer sky, 

And I will SCO before I die 
* The palms and temples of tbe South. 


OP OLD SAT FREEDOM ON THE HEIGHTS 

Of old sat Freedom on the lieights, 

The thunders breaking at her feet : 
Above her shook the starry lights : 

She heard the torrents meet. 

Tliere in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gather’d in her prophet-mind, 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 

Then stept she down thro’ town and field 
To mingle with the human race. 

And part by part to men reveal’d 
The fullness of her face — 
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Grave mother of majestic vrorks, 

From her isle-altar gazing down, 

Wlio, God-like, grasps the triple forks. 

And, King-like, Avears the crown ; 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 

That her fair form may stand and shine. 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 


LOVE THOU THY LAND, WITH LOVE 
FAR-BROUGHT 

Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

True love turn’d round on fixed poles. 

Love, that endures not sordid ends. 

For English natures, freemen, friends. 
Thy brothers and immortal souls. 

But pamper not a hasty time. 

Nor feed Avith crude imaginings 
The herd, Avild hearts and feeble Avings, 
That every sophister can lime. 

Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, Avho AA’ait for day, 
Tho’ sitting girt AA’ith doubtful light. 

Make knOAA’ledge circle AA'ith tho AA'inds ; 

But let her herald. Reverence, fly 
Before her to Avhatever sky 
Bear seed of men and groAsiih of minds. 
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Watch what main-currents draw tlio years : 

Cut Prejudice against the grain : 

But gentle words are always gain : 

Regard the weakness of thy peers : 

Nor toil for title, place, or touch 
Of pension, neither count on praise : 

It grows to guerdon after-days : 

Nor deal in watch-words overmuch ; 

Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 

Not master’d by some modern term ; 

Not swift nor s^o^v• to change, but firm 
And in its season bring the law ; 

That from Discussion’s lip may fall 
With Life, that, working strongly, binds— 

Set In all lights by many minds, 

To close the interests of all. 

Yor Nature also, cold and warm, 

And moist and dry, devising long. 

Thro’ many agents making strong, 

Matures the individual form. 

IMcct is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 

Wo all are changed by still degrees 
All but the basis of tiic soul. 

So let the change w'bich comes be free 
To ingroove itself ivith tliat which flies, 

And work, a joint of state, that plies 
Its office, moved with sympathy. 

A saying, hard to shape in act ; 

For all the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 

. ^Vliercver Thought hath wedded Fact. 

Ev’n now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom — 

The Spirit of the years to come 
Yearning to mis himself with Life. 
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LOVE THOU THY -LANI) 


A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule. 

New Majesties of mighty States — 

The warders of the growing hour, 

But vague in vapour, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join’d. 

Is bodied forth the second whole. . 
Regard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race the rising mnd ; 

A wind to puff your idol-fires, 

And heap their ashes on the head ; 

To shame the boast so often made, 

That we are wiser than our sires. 

Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 
Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 

To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war — 

If New and Old, disastrous feud, 

Must ever shock, like armed foes. 

And this be true, till Time shall close. 
That Principles are rain’d in blood ; 

Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt. 
But with his hand against the hilt. 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace ; 

Not less, tho’ dogs of Paction bay. 

Would serve his kind in deed and word. 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sw'ord. 
That knowledge takes the sword away — 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
Prom_ either side, nor veil his eyes : 

And if some dreadful need should rise 
Would strike, jand firmly, and one stroke t 
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A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule. 

New Majesties of mighty States — 

The warders of the growing hour, 

But vague in vapour, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join’d. 

Is bodied forth the second whole. . 
Regard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind ; 

A wind to puff your idol-fii'es, 

And heap their ashes on the head ; 

To shame the boast so often made, 

Tliat we are wiser than our sires. 

Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 
Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 

To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war — 

If New and Old, disastrous feud. 

Must ever shock, like armed foes, 

And this be true, till Time shall close. 
That Principles are rain’d in blood ; 

Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace ; 

Not less, tho’ dogs of Paction bay, 

Would serve his kind in deed and word. 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword. 
That knowledge takes the sword away — 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
Prom_ either side, nor veil his eyes : 

And if some dreadful need should rise 
Would strike, ^and firmly, and one stroke : 
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LOVE THOU THY -LAND 


A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule. 

New Majesties of mighty States — 

The warders of the growng hour, 

But vague in vapour, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join’d, 

Is bodied forth the second whole. 

Regard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind ; 

A wind to puff your idol-fires, 

And heap their ashes on the head ; 

To shame the boast so often made. 

That we are wiser than our sires. 

Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 
Drive men in manliood, as in youth. 

To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war — 

If New and Old, disastrous feud, 

Must ever shock, like armed foes. 

And this be true, till Time shall close. 
That Principles are rain’d in blood ; 

Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But with his hand against the hilt, 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace ; 

Not less, tho’ dogs of Paction bay, 

Would serve his kind in deed and word. 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword away — ■ 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
Prom either side, nor veil his eyes : 

And if some dreadful need should rise 
Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke ; 
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To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 

* Ah, miscible and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me ! 

Authonty forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thcc wliat thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all iny km'ghts. 

In whom should meet the oCBccs of all. 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precjous liilt; 

(Either from lost of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing tlie giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

And the third time xaay prosper, get thee hence : 

But, if thou spare to ifing Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thec with my hands.’ 

Then quicklv rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 

And, leaping do\vn the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly w-heel’d and threw it. The great brand 


But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, rvonderfuJ, 

And caught him by the Iiilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew 1dm under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Tlien spoke King Artliur, drawiDg thicker breath : 
'Now SCO 1 by thine eyes that this is done. 

Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen ! ' 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere ; 

‘ Sir King, I closed mine i^lids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 

Not tho’ I live three Jives of mortal men, 
bo great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung lura, wheeling him ; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm. 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
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That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and ^eiv liim imder in the mere.’ , 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 

‘ My end draws nigh ; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shouldere to receive my weight. 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.’ 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, ■ 

And looking wistfully with wide blue ej^es 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears. 

And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shouldera drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore liim thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, ns ho unlk’d. King Arthur panted hard. 

Like one that- feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, ‘ Quick, quick i 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 

But tlio other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed Aritlv his breath, and looking, as he walk’d, 
lArger than human on the frozen hills. 

Ho heard the deep behind him, and a C13' 

Before. His own thought drove him like a 
.Dry clash’d his harness in the icy eaves 
And b.arrcn chasms, and all to left and 
The baro black chff clang’d round him, , 

His foot on juts of slippery crag that • 

Slmrp-smitton with the dint of armed 
t And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake 
I And the long glories of the n inter 

Tlien Siw they how there li* v 
Dark as a funeral scarf from str 
.Beneath them ; and d^.^ 1 g 
That all (ho docks were dense 
Blaok-steled, black-hooded, < 

Three Queens witli crowns of 
A cry that shiver’d to tho if?; >, 

And, as it were one voice, , Cv ^ 
or lamentation, like a wuid 
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f zUl night in a waste land, where no one comes. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘ Place mo in tlio barge,’ 
And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Put forth their han^, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped ^ntll dark blood : for all bis face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon . 
Smote by the fresh beam of tho springing cast ;( 

And all liis greaves and cuisses dash’d \nth drops 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 

Tliat made his forehead liko a rising sun 

High from tho dais-throne — were parcli’d with dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix’d with tho knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So liko a shatter’d column lay the King ; ) 

Not like that Arthur who, with bnco m rest, 

Prom spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro’ tho lists at Camclot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir-Beoiverc, 

* Ah ! my Lord Arthur, wliithcr shall I go ? 

Wiero shall I liide my forehead and my eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

Wien every morning brought a noble chance, 
i\nd every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
Tlio holy Elders with the gift of myrrli. 

But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Wliich was an imago of the mighty world; 

And I, the lost, go forth companionlcss, 

And tlio days darken round me, and the years. 
Among new' men, strange faces, other mmds.’ | 

And slowly answered Arthur from tho barge : 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fuliils Himself in many waj’s, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort tliysrlf : what comfort is in me ? 
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I have lived my life, and that ’ which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure I but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again. 

Pray for my soul. More tilings are \vrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every v'ay 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
jBut now farewell. I am going a long way 
• With these thou seest — ^if indeed I go — 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island- valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever nond blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge noth oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a vdld carol ere her death. 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn. 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 


Here ended Hall, and our last light, that long 
Had wink’d and threaten’d darkness, flared and fell : 
At which the Parson, sent to sleep with sound. 

And waked with silence, grunted ‘ Good 1 ’ but we 
Sat rapt : it was the tone with, which he read — 
Perhaps some modern touches here and there 
Redeem’d it from the charge of nothingness — 

Or else we loved the man and prized his work ; 

1 know not t but we sitting, as I said. 

The cock crew loud ; as at that time of year 
The lusty bii’d takes every hour for dawn ; 

Then Francis, muttering, hke a man ill-used. 
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' There now — that ’s nothing ! ’ dre»v a little back, 
And drove his heel into tlie smoulder’d log, 

That sent a blast of sparklea up the flue : 

And 80 to bed ; where yet in sleep I seem’d 
To sail \\ith Arthur under looming shores, 

Point after point; till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day, 

To me, methought, who waited with a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward, boro 
King Arthur, like a modem gentleman 
Of stateliest port ; and all the people cried, 

* Arthur is come again ; he cannot die.’ 

Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated — * Com© again, and thrice as fair ; * 

And, further inland, voices echoed — ‘ Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 
At this a hundred liclls began to peal, 

That with the sound I wok^e, and lieard indeed 
Tho clear church-bells ring m the Qinstmas .mom. 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER; OR. 
THE PICTURES 

Tins rooming is the morning of the day, 

Wien I and Eustace from the city went 
To SCO the Gardener’s Daughter ; I and he, 
Brothers in Art ; a friendship so complete 
Portion’d in halves between us, that wo grew 
The fable of tlie city where we dwelt. 

3Iy Eustace migiit have sat for Hercules ; 

So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 

He, by some law that holds m love, and draws 
The greater to tho lesser, long desired 
A certain miracle of symmetry, 

A miniature of loveliness, all grace 
Summ’d up and closed in little Juhet, she 
So light of foot, so light of spirit — oh, sho 
To me myself, for some three careless moons, 
Tho summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto tho shores of nothing ' Know you not 
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Suck touches are but embassies of love, 

To tamper with the feelings, ere he found 
Empire for life ? but Eustace painted her, 

And said to me, she sitting rvith us then, 

‘ Wlien will you paint like this ? ’ and I replied, 

(My words were half in earnest, half in jest,) 

‘ ’Tis not your work, but Love’s. Love, unperceived, 
A more ideal Artist he than aU, 

Came, drew your pencil from you, made those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that' hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March.’ 

And Juliet answer’d laughing, ‘ Go and see 
The Gardener’s daughter : trust me, after that, 

You scarce can fail to match his masterpiece.’ 

And up rve rose, and on the spur we went, 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage beUs ; 

And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 

Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream. 
That, stirr’d noth languid pulses of the oar. 

Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 

Bargedadcn, to three arches of a 'bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers. 

’Tlie fields between 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-udder’d kine, 

And all about the large lime feathers low, 

Tlie lime a summer homo of murmurous wings. 

In that still place she, hoarded in herself, 

Grew, seldom seen : not less among us lived 
Her fame from lip to lip. MTiro had not heard 
Of Rose, the Gardener’s daughter ? Mdiere was he, 
So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in grief. 

That, halving seen, forgot “i The common mouth, 

So gross to express dehght, in praise of her 
Grew oratory. Such a lord is Love, 

And B(»uty such a mistress of the world. 

And if I said that Eancy, led by Love, 
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Would play with flying forms and images, 

Yet tills is also true, that, long before 
I look’d upon her, when I heard her name 
ily heart was like a prophet to my heart. 

And told mo I should love. A croud of hopes, 
That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds, 
Bom out of everything I heard and saw, 

Flutter’d about my senses and my soul ; 

And vague desires, like fitful blasts of balm 
To one that travels quickly, mado tho air 
Of Life deheious, and all kinds of thought, 

That verged upon them, sweeter than tho dream 
Bream’d by a happy man, when tho dark East, 
Unseen, is brightening to lua bridal mom. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
For ever in itself tho day wo went 
To SCO her. All the land in flowery squares, 

Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 

Smelt o! the coming summer, as one largo cloud 
Brew downward: but all else of Heaven was pure 
Up to tho Sun, and May from verge to verge, 

And Jlay with me from head to heel. And now, 

As tho’ 'twere yesterday, as tho’ it wero 
Hie hour just flown, that mom with all its sound, 
(For those old Maya had thrice tho life of these,) 
Bines in mlno ears. Tho steer forgot to graze, 

And, where the liedgc-row cuts the pathway, stood, 
Leaning liis horns into tho neighbour field, 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Camo voices of the well-contcnted doves. 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy. 

But shook his song together as he near’d 
His happy home, tho ground. To left and right, 

Tlie cuckoo told his namo to all the lulls ; 

Tlie mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 

Tlic redcap whistled ; and tho nightingale 
Sang loud, ns tho’ ho were the bird of day. 

And Eustace turn’d, and smiling said to me, 

‘ Hear how tlie hushes echo ! by my life, 

These birds have joyful thoughts. Think you they sing 
Liko poets, from tho vanity of song ? 

Or have they any sense d why they sing ? 
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And would they praise the heavens for what they have ? ’ 
And I made answer, ‘ Were there nothing else 
Eor which to praise the heavens but only love, 

That only love were cause enough for praise.’ 

Lightly he laugh’d, as one that read my thought, 
And on wo went ; but ere an hour had pass’d, 

We reach’d a meadow slanting to the North ; 

Down wliicli a well-worn pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge ; 

This, yielding, gave into a grassy walk 
Thro’ crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned ; 

And one warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us, as we enter’d in the cool. 

The garden stretches southward. In the midst 
A cedar spread his dark-green layers of shade. 

The garden-glasses shone, and momently 
The twinkling laurel scatter’d silver lights. 

‘ Eustace,’ I said, ‘ this wonder keeps the house. 

He nodded, but a moment afterwards 

Ho cried, ‘ Look ! look ! ’ Before he ceased I turn’d, 

And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. . 

Eor up the porch there grew an Eastern rose. 

That, flowering high, the last night’s gale had caught, 
And blown across the walk. One arm aloft — 

Gown’d in pure white, that fitted to the shape — 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 

A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Pour’d on one side : the shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist — 

Ah, happy shade — and still went wavering down, 

But, ere it touch’d a foot, that might have danced 
The greensward into greener circles, dipt. 

And mix’d with shadows of the common ground ! 

But the full day dwelt on her brows, and sunn’d 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe bloom. 

And doubled his own w.armth against her lips. 

And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade, 

She stood, a sight to make an old man young. 

So rapt, wo near’d the house ; but she, a Rose 
In roses, mingled with her fragrant toil. 
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Nor lieard ns come, nor from her tendance turn’d 
Into the world without ; till close at hand, 

And almost ere I knew mine own intent. 

This murmur broke the stillness of that air 
Which brooded round about her : 

• * Ah, one rose, 

One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cull’d. 

Were worth a hundred kisses press’d on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.' 

Slie look’d : but all 

SuiTused ith blushes — neither self-posscss’d 
Nor startled, hut betwixt this mo^ and that. 
Divided in a graceful quiet — paused. 

And dropt the branch she held, and turning, wound 
Her looser hair in braid, and stirr’d her lips 
For some sweet answer, tho’ no answer came, 

Xor yet refused the rose, but granted it, 

And moved away, and left me, statne-hke. 

In act to render thanks. 

I, that nholc day. 

Saw herjjo more, altho’ I linger’d there 
Till every daisy slept, and Love’s white star 
Beam’d thro’ the thicken’d cedar in the dusk. 

So home we went, and all the livelong May 
With solemn gibe did Eustace banter me. 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ will you climb the top of Art. 

You cannot fail but work in hues to dim 

The Titiaoic Flora- Will you match 

lly Juhet ? you, not you, — the blaster, Love, 

A more ideal Artist he than all.’ 

So home I went, but could not sleep for joy. 
Reading her perfect features m the gloom. 

Kissing the rose she gave me o’er and o’er. 

And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the giving — such a noise of life 
Swarm’d in tho golden present, such a voice 
Call’d to me from the years to come, and such 
A length of bright horizon rimm’d the dark. 

And all that night I heard the watchman peal 
Tho sliding season: all that night I beard 
The heavy clocks knolling the drowsj’ hours. 

Tlie drowsy Jjonrs, dispensers of all good, 
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O’er the mute city stole with folded wings, 

Distilling odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East- 
Love at first sight, first-born, and heir to all, 

Made this night thus. Henceforward squall nor storm 
Could keep mo from that Eden where she dwelt. 
Light pretexts drew me : sometimes a Dutch love 
Eor tulips ; then for roses, moss or musk, 

To grace my city-rooms ; or fruits and cream 
Served in the weeping elm ; and more and more 
A word could bring the colour to my cheek ; 

A thought would fill my eyes with happy dew ; 

Love trebled life vdthin me, and with each 
The year increased. 

The daughters of the year. 

One after one, thro’ that still garden pass’d ; 

Each garlanded with her peculiar fiower 
Danced into light, and died into the shade; 

And each in passing touch’d with some new' grace 
Or scorn’d to 'touch her, so that day by day. 

Like one that never can bo W’holly known. 

Her beauty grow' ; till Autumn brought an hour 
Eor Eustace, when I heard his deep ‘I W'ill’, 
Breathed, like the covenant of a God, to hold 
Ikom thence thro’ all the worlds : but I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyes 
Felt earth as air beneath me, till I reach’d 
The w'icket-gatc, and found lier standing there. 

There sat wo dow'n upon a garden mound, 

Tw'o mutually enfolded ; Love, the third, 

Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both ; and over many a range 
Of w'aning lime the grey cathedral towers, 

Across a hazy glimmer of the w'cst. 

Reveal’d their shining w-indows ; from them clash’d 
The bells ; wo listen’d ; w'ith the time w'e play’d ; 
Wo spoke of other things ; w'o coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near, 

Like doves about a dovecote, Avheeling round 
The central wish, until wo settled there. 

Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her, 
Requiring, tho’ I knew it was mine ow'n. 
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Yet for the pleasure that I look to hear, 

Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 

A woman's heart, the heart of her 1 loved ; 

And in that time and place she answer’d me. 

And in the compass of three little n ords, 

Jlore musical than ever came in one, 

The silver fragments of a broken voice, 

Slade me most happy, faltering ‘I am thine.’ 

Shall I cease here ? Is this enough to say 
That my desire, like all strongest hopes. 

By its own encigy fulfill’d itself. 

Merged in completion ? Would you learn at full 
How passion rose thro’ circumstantial grades 
Beyond all grades develop'd ? and indeed 
1 had not staid so long to ull you all, 

But wliilo I mused come Memory with sad eyes, 
Holding tho folded annals of my youth , 

And nhilo I mused, Lovo with Lmt brows went bj’, 
And with a firing finger swept my lips. 

And spake, ‘ Bo wise : not easily forgiven 
Aro those, nho setting wide tho doors, that bar 
Tlic secret bridal chambers of the heart. 

Let in tho day.’ Here, then, my words have end 

Yet might I tell of meetings, of farewells — 

Of that Miiich came between, more sweet than each, 
In whispers, like tho whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round a nightingale — m sighs 
MTiich perfect Joy, perplex’d for utterance, 

Stoic from her sister Sorrow. Might I not tell 
Of difference, reconcilement, pledges given, 

And vons, wliero there was never need of vows, 

And kisses, where tho heart on one wild leap 
Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
Tlie heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Sow’d all tlicir mystic gulfs with fleeting stars ; 

Or while the balmy glooming, crescent-lit. 

Spread tho light haro along the river-shores. 

And in tho hollows ; or as once wo met 
Unliccdlul, tho’ beneath a whispering rain 
Kight slid down one long stream of sighing wind, 
And in her bosom bore the baby, Sleep. 

But this whole hour your eyes have been intent . 

*•3 
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On that veil’d picture— veil’d, for what it holds 
May not be dwelt on by the common day. 

This prelude has prepared thee. Raise thy soul ; 
Make thine heart ready with thine eyes : the time 
Is come to raise the veil. 

Behold her there, 

As I beheld her ere she knew my heart. 

My first, last love ; the idol of my youth, 

The darling of my manhood, and, alas 1 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age. 


DORA 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son. 

And she his niece. He often look’d at them, 

And often thought ‘ I’ll make them man and wife.’ 
Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all. 

And yearn’d towards William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always nuth her in the house. 

Thought not of Dora. 

Tlien there came a day 
Wlien Allan call’d his son, and said, ‘ My son : 

I married late, but I w'ould wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die : 

And I have set my heart upon a match. 

Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her age. 

She is my brother’s daughter : he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and ho died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora : take her for your wife ; 

For I have wish’d this marriage, night and day. 

For many years.’ But William answer’d short*; 

‘ I cannot marry Dora ; by my life, 

I will not marry Dora.’ Then the old man ' 

Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said ; 

‘ You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus ! 

But in my time a father’s word was law. 

And so it shall be now for me. Look to it ; 
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Consider, William : take a montii to think, 

And let mo havo an anmrcr to my wish ; 

Or, by tiie Lord tljat mado me, you shall pack, 
And never more darken my doors again/ 

But William answer’d madly ; bit his lips, 

And broke away. Tlio more ho look’d at her 
The less he liked her *, and hia waya were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Tlien before 
The montli was out ho left bis father’s houso, 

And hired himself to work withm the fields; 

And halt in love, half spito, bo woo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when tlie bells were rit^ng, Allan call’d 
His niece and said : ‘ 3Iy girl, I love you well ; 
But if you speak nith him that was my son, 

Or change a word intli her ho calls liis wife, 

My homo is none of yourn. My mil is law.’ 

And Dora promised, being meek. She tJiougJit, 

‘ It cannot bo : my uncles mind will change J ’ 

And days went on, and there rvas horn o boy 
To IVilliam ; then distresses came on him ; 

And day by day he pass’d his father’s gate, 
Heart-broken, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora stored what littlo sho could save, 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
ivho sent it ; till at last a fover seized 
On William, and in harvest lime he died. 

TJien Dora went to Jlary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora, Dora came and said : 

‘ I liavo obey’d my undo until now, 

And I have sinn’d, for jt was all thro’ mo 
This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sako of liim that ’b gone, 

And for your sake, tho woman that he chose. 

And for tliis orplian, I nm como to you r 

You know there has not been for these five years 

So full a harvest : lot me take tho boy, 

And I will sot iiim In my uncle’s eye 

Among the wheat; that when his heart is glad 

Of tho full iiarvcst, he may sco tho boy. 

And bless him for the sake of him that ’s gone.’ 
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And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsoTO, v/liere many poppies grew. 

Tar off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited ndth the child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 

But her heart fail’d her ; and the reapers reap’d, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 

And made a little uTeath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work. 

And came and said ; ‘ lldiere were you yesterday ? 
Whose child is that ? Wliat are you doing here ?■’ 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground. 

And answer’d softly, ‘ This is William’s child ! ’ 

‘ And did I not,’ said Allan, ‘ did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ? ’ Dora said again ; 

‘ Do with me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that ’s gone I ’ 
And Allan said, ‘ I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 

You knew my word was law, and. yet you dared 
To slight it. Well — ^for I unll take the boy ; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.’ 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands. 

And the boy’s ciy came to her from tlie field. 

More and more distant. She bow’d down her head, 
Remembering the day when first she came. 

And all the things that had been. She bow’d down 
And Wept in secret ; and the reapers reap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
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And Dora took tko child, and wont her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsomi, where many poppies grew. 

Rar ofi the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora -waited noth the child ; _ 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 

But her heart fail’d her ; and the reapers reap’d, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little UTeath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer pass’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 

And came and said ; ‘ Wdiere were you yesterday ? 
Whose child is that ? IVliat are you doing here V 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the gi’ound, 

And answer’d softly, ‘ This is William’s child ! ’ 

‘ And did I not,’ said Allan, ‘ did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ? ’ Dora said again ; 

' Do with me as you -will, hut take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that ’s gone 1 ’ 
And Allan said, ‘ I see it is a trick 
Got up bet-wixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 

You knew my word was law, and. yet you dared 
To slight it. Well — ^for I will take the boy; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.’ 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flow^ers fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands. 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 

More and more distant. She bowl’d down her head, 
Bememhering the day when first she came, 

And all the things that had been. She bow’d dowm 
And w'ept in secret ; and the reapers reap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora w’ent to Mary’s liouse, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the hoy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
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;i\nd cliimneys muffled in the leaf}- vine. 

There, on a slope of orchard, Francis laid 
A damask napkin i^TOughfc ■with liorso and hound, 
Brought out a dusky loaf that smelt of home, 

And, half-cut-doTO, a pasty coslly-mado, 

Wicre quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay. 

Like fossils of the rock, nitli golden yolks 
Imbedded and injelhed ; last, trith these, 

A flask of cider from liis father’s vats, 

Prime, wliicli I knew ; and so wc sat and eat 
And talk’d old matters over; mIio was dead, 

Wio married, nho was like to be, and how 
Tlio races n-ent, and nho would rent the hall : 

Then touch’d upon the game, how scarce it was 
This season ; glancing thence, discuss’d the farm, 

Tlio four-field system, and the price of grain ; 

And struck upon the corn-laws, where ive split. 

And came again together on the kinc 
With heated faces ; till he laugh’d aloud ; 

And, while the blackbird on the pippin hung 
To hear him, clapt his liand In mine and sang— 

* Oh 1 who would fight and march and countermarch, 
Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 

And eboreU’d up into a bloody trench 
Where no one Imows ? but let me live my life. 

‘ Oh ! who would cast and balance at a desk, 
Perch’d like a crow upon a tlirce-legg’d stool, 

Till all his juico is dried, and all his joints 
Are full of chalk ? but let me live my life- 

‘ IMio'd servo the state T for if I can’ed _my name 
Upon tbo cliffs that guard my native land. 

I might as well have traced it m the sands ; 

Tlio sea wastes all : but let ino live my life. 

‘ Oh ! who would love 7 I woo’d a ^•oman once. 
But sho was sharper than an eastern \rind, 

And all my heart turn’d from her, as a thorn 
Turns from the sea : but let me live my hfo.' 

He sang his song, and I replied nith mine : 

1 found it in a volume, all of songs, 

Knock’d down to me, when old Sir Robert’s pride, 

His books — the more the pity, so I said — 

Came to the hammer here in March — and this — 
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I set the words, and added names I knew. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dream of mo : 
Sleep, Ellen, folded in thy sister’s arm. 

And sleeping, haply dream her arm is mine. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia’s arm ; 

Emilia, fairer than all else but thou. 

For thou art fairer than all else that is. 

‘ Sleep, breathing health and peace upon her breast ; 
Sleep breathing love and trust against her lip : 

I go to-night : I come to-morrow morn. 

‘ I go, but I return ; I avould I were 
The pilot of the darkness arid the dream. 

Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, love, and dream of me.’ 

So sang we each to either, Francis Hale, 

The farmer’s son, who lived across the bay, 

My friend ; and I, that having wherewithal. 

And in the fallow leisure of my life 
A rolling stone of here and everywhere, 

Did what I would ; but ore the night wo rose 
And saunter’d home beneath a moon, that, just • 

In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf 
Twilights of aicj' silver, till we reach’d 
The limit of the hills ; and as we sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming quay. 

The town was hush’d beneath us : lower down 
Tire bay was oily-calm ; the harbour-buoy 
With one green sparkle ever and anon 
Dipt by itself, and we were glad at heart. 

- WALKING TO THE MAIL 

J ohn. I’m glad I walk’d. How fresh the meadows look 
Above the river, and, but a month ago. 

The whole hill-side was redder than a fox. 

Is yon plantation where this byway joins 
The turnpike ? 

James. Yes. 

J ohn. And rvhen does this come by ? 
James. The mail ? At one o’clock. 

John. “Wlrat is it now ? 

James. A quarter to. 

J ohn. Whose house is that I see ? 
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No, not tlio County Member’s with tlic vane; 

Up higher \i'ith the yew-treo by it, and half 
A Bcoro of gables. 

Jama. That ? Sir Edward Head’s ; 

But ho ’s abroad : the jdace is to bo sold, 
tlo^n. Oil, his. He was not broken. 

Jama. No, sir, Jie, 

Vex’d with a morbid devil in his blood 

That roil’d tbo n'orld with jaundice, hid his face 

From all men, and commercing with himself, 

He lost the sense that handles daily life — 

That keeps us all in order more or less — 

And sick of home went overseas for change. 

John.. And wluther ? 

Jama. Nay, who knows? he's hero and there. 
Bui let him go; his devil goes with him, 

As well as willt his tenant, Jocl^ Dawes 
John. Wiat ’s that ? 

Jama. You saw tbo man— «n Monday, nas it ?— 
There by the humpback’d wiUon ; half stands up 
And bristles ; half has fall’n and made a bridge ; 

And there ho caught the younker tickling trout~ 
Caught in /loyrante— aliat ’s the Latin word ?— 
DeUciO! but his house, for so they say, 

Was haunted with a jolly ghost, that shook 
ITie curtains, whined In looDics, fapt at doors. 

And rummaged like a rat ; no servant stay'd 
TIio farmer vext packs up his bedi and chairs. 

And all Im household stuff, and vith his boy 
Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the tilt. 

Sets out, and meets a friend who haih him, * What ! 
You're ditting 1 ' * Yes, we’re 0t(lng,’ says the ghost 
(For they had pack’d the thing among the beds,) 

‘ Oh well,' says he, ‘ you flitting with us too — 

Jack, turn the horses’ heads and home again.’ 

John. He left his wflo behind; for so I heard. 
Jama. He left her, yes. 1 met my lady once : 

A woman like a butt, and harsh os crabs 
John. Oh yet but I remember, ten years back — 
'Tis now at least ten years — and tlien she %vas — 

You could not light upon a sweeter thing ; 

A body slight ana roimd, and tike a pear 
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I set the words, and added names I knew. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dream of me : 
Sleep, Ellen, folded in thy sister’s arm. 

And sleeping, haply dream her arm is mine. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia’s arm ; 

Emilia, fairer than all else but thou, 

For thou art fairer than all else that is. 

‘ Sleep, breathing health and peace upon her breast : 
Sleep breathing love and trust against her lip : 

I go to-night : I come to-morrow morn. 

‘ I go, but I return : I would I wore 
The pilot of the darkness aiid the dream. 

Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, love, and dream of me.’ 

So sang we each to either, Francis Hale, 

The farmer’s son, who lived across the bay. 

My friend ; and I, that having wherewithal. 

And in the fallow leisure of my life 
A rolling stone of here and everywhere. 

Did what I would ; but ere the night we rose 
And saunter’d home beneath a moon, that, just 
In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf 
Twilights of airy silver, till we reach’d 
The limit of the hills ; and as we sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming quay, 

The town was hush’d beneath us : lower down 
The bay was oily-calm ; the harbour-buoy 
With one green sparkle ever and anon 
Dipt by itself, and we were glad at heart. 

• WALKING TO THE klAIL 

J ohn. I’m glad I M'alk’d. How fresh the meadows look 
Above the river, and, but a month ago. 

The whole hill-side was redder than a fox. 

Is yon plantation whore this byway ioins 
The turnpike ? 

James. Yes. 

John. And when does this come by ? 
James. The mail ? At one o’clock. 

John. What is it now 7 

James. A quarter to. 

J ohn. I^Tiobb house is that I see 7 
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I set the words, and added names I knew. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dream of mo : 
Sleep, Ellen, folded in thy sister’s arm. 

And sleopiny, Imply dream lier arm is mine. 

‘ Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia’s arm 
Emilia, fairer tlmn all elec but thou. 

For thou art. fairer than all else that is. 

‘ Sleep, breathing health and pcaec upon her breast : 
Sleep breathing love and trust against her lip : 

I go to-night ; I come to-morrow morn. 

‘ I go, bub I return : I would I were 
The pilot of the darkness arid the dream. 

Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, love, and dream of me.’ 

So sang we each to either, Francis Halo, 

The farmer’s son, who lived across the ba\*, 

Sly friend ; and I. that having wliercwilhal, 

And in the fallow leisure of my life 
A rolling stone of here and cvcrjnvhere. 

Did what I would ; but ore the night wo rose 
And saunter’d home beneath a moon, that, just 
In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf 
Twilights of air^' silver, till we reach’d 
The limit of the hills ; and ns we sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming quay, 

The touTi was hush’d beneath us : lower down 
The bay was oily-calm ; the harbour-buoy 
With one green sparkle ever and anon 
Dipt by itself, and wo were glad at heart. 

• WALIvING TO THE 1\L4IL 

John. I’m glad I walk’d. How fresh the meadows look 
Above the river, and, but a month ago. 

The whole hill-side was redder than a fos. 

Is yon plantation where this byway joins 
The turnpike ? 

James. Yes. 

John. And when does this come by? 

James. Tire mail ? At one o’clock. 

y John. Wliat is it now ? 

Ja?nes. A quarter to. 

John, IVhose house is that I see 7 
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In growing, modest eyes, a hand, a foot, 
liessening in perfect cadence, and a skin 
As clean and wdiite as privet when it flowers. 

James. Aye, aye, the blossom fades, and they that 
loved 

At first like dove and dove were cat and dog. 

She was the daughter of a cottager, 

Out of her sphere. What betwixt shame and pride, 
New things and old, himself and her, she sour’d 
To what she is : a nature never kind ! 

Like men, like manners : like breeds like, they say. 
Kind nature is the best : those manners next 
That fit us like a nature second-hand ; 

Which are indeed the manners of the great. 

John. But I had heard it was this bill that past. 
And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. 

James. That was the last drap in the cup of gall. 

I once was near him, when his bailiff brought 
A Chartist pike. You should have seen him wince 
As from a venomous thing ; he thought himself 
A mark for all, and shudder’d, lost a cry 
Should break his sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
Should see the raw mechanic’s bloody thumbs 
Sweat on his blazon’d chairs ; but, sir, you know 
That these two parties still divide the world — 

Of those that want, and those that have : and istill 
The same old sore breaks out from ago to age 
With much the same result. Now I myself, 

A Tory to the quick, was as a boy 
Destructive, when I had not what I would. 

I was at school — a college in the South : 

There lived a flayflint near ; we stole his fruit, 

His hens, his eggs ; but there was law for ms ; 

Wo paid in person. He had a sow, sir. She, 

With meditative grunts of much content, 

Lay great with pig, rvallowing in sun and mud. 

By night we diagg’d her to the college tower 
From her warm bed, and up the corkscrew stair 
With hand and rope wo haled the groaning sow. 

And on the leads we kept her till she pigg’d. 

Large range of prospect had the mother sow, 

And but for daily loss of one she loved, 
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Thou wouldst have caught- mo up into thy rest, 

Denjnng not these wcathcr-hcatciv limbs 

Tlio meed of saints, the white ro1)o and tho palm. 

0 take the meaning. Lord ; I do not breathe. 
Not whisper, any murmur of complaint. 

Pain licap’d tcn-hundrcd-fold to this, were still 
Less burthen, by ten-hundred-fold, io bear, 

Than were those Icad-liko tons of sin, that crush’d 
Mv spirit flat before thee. 

O Lord, Lord, 

Thou knowest I bore this better at the first, 

For I was strong and hale of body then ; 

And tho’ my teeth, whieh now are dropt awaj% 
Would chatter with tho cold, and all my beard 
Was tagg’d with icy fringes in tho moon, ■ 

I droTO’d tho whoopings of tho owl with sound 
Of pious hymns and psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch me, as I sang. 

Now am I feeble grown ; my end draws nigh ; 

I hope my end draws nigh ; half deaf I am. 

So that I scarce can hear the people hum 
About the column’s base, and almost blind, 

And scarce can recognize the fields I know ; 

And both my thighs arc rotted Avith tho derv ; 

Yet cease I not to clamour and to cry, 

Wliile ray stifi spine can hold my weary head. 

Till all my limbs drop piecemeal from the stone, 
HaTe merej', mercy : take array mj' sin. 

0 Jesus, if thou ndlt not save my soul, 

Wlio may be saved 7 who is it maj' be saved ? 
Who may be made a saint, if I fail hero ? 

Show me the man hath suffer’d more than I. 

For did not all thy martyrs die one death? 

For either they were stoned, or erucified. 

Or burn’d in fire, or boil’d in oil, or sarra 
In twain beneath the ribs ; but I die here 
To-day, and rvhole years long, a life of death. 

Bear rvitness, if I could have found a way 
(And heedfully I sifted all my thought) 

More slowly-painful to subdue tlvis home 
Of sin, my flesh, which I despise and hate, 

I had not stinted practice, 0 my God. 
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For not aloiio this piUar-pumshmcnt, 

Not this alone I bore : but while I liv'ed 
In the white convent down tho valley there. 

For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The rope that lialcd the buckets from the well, 
ISristed as tight as I could knot the noose ; 

And spake not of it to a smglc soul, 

Unto the ulcer, eating thro’ my skin, 

Betray'd my secret penance, so that all 

Jly brethren marvell’d greatly. Jlore than this 

I bore, whereof, O God, thou koowest all. 

Tlireo winters, that my eoul might grow to thee, 
I lived up there on yonder mountain side. 

My right leg chain’d into the crag, I lay 
Pent in a roofless close of ragged stones ; 

Inswathed sometimes in wondering mist, and twice 
Black’d with tby branding thunder, and sometimes 
Sucking tho damps for drink, and eating not, 
Except the Sparc chance*gtft of those tliat came 
To toucli my body and be heal’d, and live ; 

And they say tlie.n that I work’d miracles, 

\S^ereof my fame is loud amongst manldnd, 

Cured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thou, 0 God, 
Knowest alone whether this was or no. 

Have mercy, mercy ; cover all my sin. 

Tlien, that I might be more alono with tliee, 
TJiree years I lived upon a pillar, liigh 
Six cubits, and three year® on one of twelve ; 

And tirice three years I crouch’d on one thot rose 
Twenty by measure , last of all, I grew 
Twice ten long weary w'eory years to tJus, 

That numbers forty cubits from the soil. 

I think that I have bomo as much as this — 

Or else I dream — ^and for so long a time. 

If I may measure lime yon sJow light, 

And this high th-al, which my sorrow crowns — 

So much — even so. 

And yet I know not well. 

For that tho evil ones come hero, and say, 

‘ Fall down, 0 Simeon * thou hast suffer’d long 
For ages and for ages ! ’ then they prate 
Of penances I cannot have gone thro*. 
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Thou wouldst have caught mo up into ihy rest, 

Denying not these weather-beaten limbs 

Tlio meed of saints, llio white I’obo and tlio palm. 

0 take the meaning, Lord : I do not brcatlio, 
Not wliisper, any murmur of complaint. 

Pain lioap’d tcn-hundred-fold to tin’s, wore still 
Less bui-thcn, by ton-hundrcd-fold, to bear, 

Than were those load-like tons of sin, that crusli’d 
My spirit flat before tbcc. 

0 Lord, Lord, 

Thou knowcfit I boro this bettor at the first, 

For I was strong and hale of body then ; 

And thp’ my teeth, which now are dropt away. 
Would chatter with tlic cold, and all my board 
Was tagg’d with icy fringes in the moon, ■ 

I drown’d the whoopings of the owl with sound 
Of pious hymns and psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch mo, ns I sang. 

Now am I feeble grown •> my end draws nigh ; 

I hope my end draws nigh ; half deaf I am. 

So that I scarce can hoar the people hum 
About the column’s base, and almost blind. 

And scarce can recognize the fields I know ; 

And both my thighs are rotted with the dew ; 

Yet cease I not to clamour and to cry, 

While my stiff spine can hold my weary head, 

Till all my limbs drop piecemeal from the stone, 
Have mercy, mercy ; take away my sin. 

0 Jesus, if thou wilt not save my soul, 

Who may bo saved ? who is it may be saved ? 
Who may bo made a saint, if I fail hero ? 

Show mo the man hath suffer’d more than I. 

For did not all thy martyrs die one death 1 
For either they wore stoned, or crucified, 

Or burn’d in fire, or boil’d in oil, or sawn 
In twain beneath the ribs ; but I die hero 
To-day,^ and whole yoare long, a life of death. 

Bear witness, if I could have found a way 
(And hccdfully I sifted all my thought) 

More slowly-painful to subdue this homo 
Of sin, ray liosh, which I despise and hate, 

I had not stinted practice, 0 my God. 
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Tor not alono this pillar-punishmcnt, 

Not this alono I bore : but wlulo I lived 
In the whito convent down the valley there, 

For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The rope that haled the buckets from tho well, 
Twisted as tight as I could knot the noose ; 

And spake not of it to a single soul, 

Until tho ulcer, eating thro* my skin, 

Stray’d my secret penance, so tliat all 
My btethten marveU’d greatly. More than this 
I bore, whereof, 0 God, thon knowest all. 

Three winters, that my soul might grow to thee, 
I lived up there on yonder mountain side. 

My right leg chain’d into tho crag, I lay 
Pent in a roofless close of ragged stones ; 

Inswathed sometimes m wandering mist, and twice 
Black’d with thy branding thunder, and sometimes 
Sucking the damps for dnnk, and eating not, 
Except the spare chancc*gift of those that came 
To touch my body and heal’d, and live : 

And they say then that I work’d miracles, 

Wliereof my fame is loud amongst mankind, 

Cured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thou, 0 God, 
Knowest alone wliether this was or no. 

Have mercy, mercy ; cover all my sin. 

Tlien, that I miglit be more alono vith thee. 
Three years 1 lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and tlu'eo years on one of twelve ; 

And tivico three years I crouch’d on one that rose 
Twenty by measure ; last of all, I grew 
Tmce ten long weary weary years to this, 

That numbers forty cubits from the soiL 

I think that I have borne as much as this — 

Or else I dream — and for so long a time. 

If I may measure time by yon alow light, 

And this high ^1, which my sorrow crowns — 

So much — even so. 

And yet I know not well, 
tor that tho evil Ones come here, and say. 

Fall down, 0 Simeon: thou hast suffer’d long 
For ages and for ages I ’ then they prate 
Of penances I cannot have graie thro’, 
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Perplexing me with lies ; and oft I fall, 

Mayhe for months, in such blind lethargies, 

That Heaven, and Earth, and Time are choked. 

But yet 

Bethink thee. Lord, while thou and all the saints 
Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 
House in the shade of comfortable roofs, 

Sit with their -wives by fires, eat wholesome food, 

Jlnd wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 

I, ’tween the spring and downfall of the light, 

Bow douTi one thousand and two hundred times, 

To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the Saints ; 

Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake : the chill stars sparkle ; I am wet 
With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost. 

I wear an undress’d goatskin on my back ; 

A grazing iron collar grinds my neck; 

And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross. 

And strive and UTestle with thee till I die : 

0 mercy, mercy ! wash away my sin. 

0 Lord, thou knowest rvhat a man I am ; 

A sinful man, conceived and horn in sin : 

’Tis their own doing ; this is none of mine ; 

Lay it not to me. Am I to blame for this, 

That here come those that worship me ? Ha ! ha ! 
They think that I am somewhat. What am 1 1 
The silly people take me for a saint. 

And bring me offerings of fruit and flowers : 

And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness here) 

Have all in all endured as much, and more 
Than many just and holy men, whose names 
Are register’d and calendar’d for saints. 

Good people, you do ill to kneel to me. 

Wliat is it I can have done to merit this ? 

1 am a sinner -riler than you all. 

It may be I have wrought some miracles. 

And cured some halt and maim’d ; but what of that ? 
It may be, no one, even among the saints, 

May match his pains -with mine ; but what of that 1 
Yet do not rise ; for you may look on me. 

And in your looking you may kneel to God. 

Speak ! is there any of you halt or maim’d ? 
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I think you know I have some power with Heaven 
rrom my long penance : let liim speak his wish. 

Yes, I can heal him. Power goes forth from me. 
They say that they are heal’d. Ah, hark I they shout 
‘ St. Simeon Stylites.’ if so, 

God reaps a liarvest in me. 0 my soul, 

God reaps a harvest in thee. If this be, 

Can 1 w(3rk miracles and not be saved ? 

This is not told of any. They were saints. 

It cannot be but that I shall bo saved ; 

Yea, crown’d a saint. They shout, * Behold a saint I * 
And lower voices saint me from above. ' 

Courage, St. Simeon ! TIus dull chrysalis 
Cracks into shining wings, and hope ere death 
Spreads more and more and mote, that God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all 
Jly mortal archives. 

0 my sons, my sons, 

I, Simeon of the pillar, by surname 
Stylites, among men ; I, Simeon, 

The watcher on the column till the end ; 

I, Simeon, whose brain the sunshuie bakes ; 

I, whose bald brows in silent liours become 
Unnaturally hoar with rime, do now 
From my high nest of penanco here proclaim 
That Pontius and Iscariot by my side 
Show’d like fair seraphs. On the coals I lay, 

A vessel full of sin : all hell beneath 

Alade me boil over. Devils pluck’d my sleeve ; 

Abaddon and Asmodeus caught at me. 

I smote them with the cross ; they swarm’d again. 

In bed like monstrous apes they crush’d my chest • 
They flapp’d my light out as I read I saw 
Their faces grow between me and my book • 

Witli colt-liko whinny and with hoggish wlune 
They burst my prayer. Yet this way was left, 

And by this way I ’scaped Uicm. Mortify 
Your flesh, like me, with scourges and mth thorns , 
Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may be, fast 
tVboIo Lents, and pray, I hardly, with slow steps. 
With slow, faint steps, and much exceeding pam. 

Have scrambled past those pits of fire, that still 
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Sing in mine ears. But yield not me tlie praise'. 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought fit, 

Among the powers and princes of this world, 

To make mo an example to mankind, 

Wliich few can reach to. Yet I do not say 
But that a time may come — yea, even now. 

Now, now, his footsteps smite the threshold stairs 
Of life — say, that time is at the doors 
Wlien you may worship me without reproach ; 

For I will leave my relics in your land, 

And you may carve a shrine about my dust, 

And burn a fragrant lamp before my bones, 

■Mien I am gather’d to the glorious saints. 

While I spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro’ mo, and a cloudlike change. 

In passing, with a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, horny eyes. The end '. the end '. 

Surely the end ! Wliat’s here ? a shape, a shade, 

A flash of light. Is that the angel there 

That holds a crown ? Come, blessed brother, come. 

I know thy glittering face. I ivaited long ; 

My brows are ready. What ! deny it now ? 

Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I clutch it. Christ I 
’Tis gone : ’tis here again ; the crown ! the crown ! 

So now ’tis fitted on and grows to me, 

And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 

Sweet ! sweet ! spikenard, and balm, and frankincense. 
Ah 1 let me not be fool’d, sw’eet saints : I trust 
That I am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a man of God 
Among you there, and let him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder on the shaft, 

And climbing up into my airy home, 

Deliver me the blessed sacrament/ 

For by the warning of the Holy Ghost, 

I .prophesy that I shall die to-night, 

A quarter before twelve. 

But thou, 0 Lord, 

Aid all this foolish people ; let them take 
Example, pattern : lead them to thy light. 
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Sing in mine ears. But yield not mo the praise'. 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought fit, 

Among the powers and princes of this world, 

To malre me an example to mankind. 

Which few can reach to. Yot I do not say 
But that a time may come — yea., even now, 

Now, now, his footsteps smite the threshold stairs 
Of life — say, that time is at the doors 
Wlien you may worship me without reproach ; 

For I will leave my relics in your land, 

And you may carve a shrine about my dust, 

And burn a fragrant lamp before my bones, 

Wlien I am gather’d to the glorious saints. 

While I spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro’ me, and a cloudlike change. 

In passing, with a grosser film made thick 
These heavy, horny eyes. The end ! the end ! 

Surely the end! What’s here? a shape, a shade, 

A flash of light. Is that the angel there 

That holds a crown ? Come, blessed brother, come. 

I know thy glittering face. I w’aited long ; 

My brows are ready. What ! deny it now ? 

Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I clutch it. Christ I 
’Tis gone : ’tis here again ; the crovm ! the crown ! 
So now ’tis fitted on and grows to me. 

And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 

Sweet I sweet ! spikenard, and balm, and frankincense. 
Ah ! let me not be fool’d, sweet saints ; I trust 
That I am ^Yhole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a man of God 
Among you there, and let him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder on the shaft. 

And climbing up into my airy home, 

Deliver me the blessed sacrament/ 

For by the warning of the Holy Ghost, 

I prophesy that I shall die to-night, 

A quarter before twelve. 

' But thou, 0 Lord, 

Aid all this foolish people ; let them take 
Example, pattern ; lead them to thy light. 
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‘ And will him Albert came on, Ins. 

I look’d at him with joy: 

As cowslip unto oxlip is, 

So seems she to the boy. 

* An hour had past — and, sitting straight 
Within the low-whecl’d chaise. 

Her mother trundled to tlie gato 
Behind the dappled greys. 

‘ But, as for her, sho stay’d at homo, 

And on the roof she went. 

And down the way you use to come, 

She look’d udth discontent. 

‘ She left the novel half-uncut 
Upon the rosewood shelf ; 

Sho loft tho noAV piano shut : 

Sho could not please herself. 

‘Then ran sho, gamesome as tho colt. 

And livelier than a lark 

She sent her voice thro’ all the holt 
Before her, and tho park. 

‘ A light mnd chased her on tho ving, 

And in tho chase grew wild, 

As close as might bo would ho cling 
About tho darling child : 

‘ But light as any wind that blows 
So fleetly did she stir, 

Tlio flower, she touch’d on, dipt and rose, 
And turn’d to look at her. 

‘ And hero slic came, and round me play’d, 
And sang to me the whole 

Of those three stanzas that you made 
About my “ giant bole ” ; 

‘ And in a fit of frolic mirth 
She strove to span my waist : 

Alas, I was so brtfad of girth, 

I could not be embraced. 
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' I whM mysflf the fair j'oung lccc)j 
Tlmt Jiert) bc^ido inp stands, 

Tliat round n»e, clasping each in cacJi, 

She might Jiave lock’a Iicr bonds. 

‘ Yofc soem’d tbo pressure tlirico m sweet 
As woodbine's fragile Iiobl, 

Or when I feel about mj' feet 
Tiio berried brionj- fold.' 

O muffle round tby knees tritb fern, 

And sliadow Sumner*cIuico ! 

Long may tby topmost branclj discern 
Tlio roofs of Somncr-placf ’ 

Jlut tell me, did sbo read tbc name 
I cor'*cd with many rmrs 
When last wjlli iliroblmig heart I eame 
To rest beneath thy boughs ? 

* 0 yes, fllio nander’d round and round 

These knotted knees of mine, 

And found, and kiss’d the name she found, 
And sw’cctl^’ murmur'd thine. 

* A (eardrop trembled from its source, 

And dowTi my surfaeo crept. 

My sense of touch is something roarse, 

Jlut I believe she wept. 

' TJicn flush’d her cheek with rosj light. 

She glanced across the plain ; 

But not a creature wtw in sight : 

She kiss’d mo onco again. 

‘ Her kisses were fo close nnd kind, 

Tliat, trust nio on my word. 

Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind, 

But yet my tap was atirr’d : 

‘ And even into my inmost ring 
A ple.asure I discern’d. 

Like those blind motioi^ of the Spring. 
Tliaf sliow the >*par is turn’d. 
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This fruit of thine by Love is blest, 
That but a moment lay 
Wliere fairer fruit of Love may rest 
Some happy future aay. 

I kiss it twice, I kiss it thrice, 

The warmth it thence shall ^vin 
To riper life may magnetize . 

The baby-oak uatlun. 

But thou, while kingdoms overset. 

Or lapse from hand to hand. 

Thy leaf shall never fail, nor yet 
Thine acorn in the land. 

May never saw dismember thee. 

Nor nielded axe disjoint, 

That art the fairest-spoken tree 
Erom here to Lizard-point. 

0 rock upon thy towery top 
All throats that gurgle sweet J 
All stany culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet ! 

All grass of silly feather grow — 

And while he sinks or swells 
The full south-breeze around thee blow 
The sound of minster bells. 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root. 
That under deeply strikes ! 

The northern morning o’er thee shoot. 
High up, in silver spikes ! 

Nor ever lightning char thy grain, 

But, rolling as in sleep. 

Low thunders bring the mellow rain. 
That makes thee broad and deep ! 

And hear me swear a solemn oath, 
^at only by thy side 
Will I to Olive plight my troth, 

And gain her for my bride. 
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And "lien my mairiago mom may fall. 
She, Pryad-llkc, shall wear 

Alternate leaf and ncom-ball 
In "Tcatli about her hair. 

And I "ill work in prose and rlij-me, 
iVnd praise thco more in both 

Than bard lias Jionour’d beech or lime. 
Or that Tlicssalian growth, 

In which the swarthy ringdove sat. 
And mystic sentence spoke ; 

And more than England lionours that, 
Tliy famous brother-oak, 

\\1iercin the younger Charles abode 
Till all the patto were dim, 

And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm'd a surly hymn. 


LOVE ANT) DUTY 

Or love that never found his earthly close, 

JJlist *p<juel ! Streaming eyes and breakis" hearts 

‘ ■ ' * • ' ’ of time 

. ' • • * shout 

some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 
piro’ madness, hated by the wise, to law 
System and empire ? Sm itself he found 
Tlie cloudy porch oft opening on the Sun ? 

And only he, this wonder, dead, become 
llcrc highway dust ? or year W year alone 
M brooding in the ruins of a fife, 

Aightmam of youth, the spectre of j 

.If this were thus, if this, indeed, were aU, 
letter the narrow bnun, the stony heart, 
m. tWms cj 0 o’.r -iritli Mpta daja. 

ice ut grey hfe, and apathetic end. 


idl 
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But am I not tlio nobler thro’ thy loro ? 

0 three tiaies less unworthy ! likeu'iso thou 
Art more thro’ Love, and greater than thy years. 

The Sun \nU run his orbit, and the Moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of nusdom. Wait : my faith is largo in Time, 

And tliat whicli shapes it to some perfect end. 

Will some one say, then why not ill for good ? 

Wliy took ye not your pastime ? To tliat man 
My 'work shall answer, since I know the right 
And did it ; for a man is not as God, 

But then most Godlike being most a man. 

— So let mo think ’tis well for thee and me, — 

Ill-fated that I am, what lot is mine 

Whose foresight preaches peace, my heart so slow 

To fool it ! For how hard it seem’d to me, 

Wlion eyes, love-languid thro’ half-tears, would dwell 
One earnest, earnest moment upon mine, 

Then not to dare to see ! when thy low voice, 
Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 
My own full-tuned, — hold passion in a leash, 

And not leap forth and fall about thy neck. 

And on thy bosom (deop-desired relief !) 

Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that weigh’d 
Upon my brain, my senses and my soul ! 

For Love himself took part against himself 
To warn us off, and Duty loved of Love — 

O this world’s curse, — beloved but hated — came 
Like Death betwixt thy dear embrace and mine. 

And crying, ‘ Wlio is this ? behold thy bride,’ 

She push’d me from thee. 

If the sense is hard 

To alien ears, I did not speak to these — 

No, not to thee, but to thyself in me : 

Hard is my doom and thine ; thou Imowest it all. 

Could Love part thus ? was it not well to speak, 
To have spoken once ? It could not but bo well. 

The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, - 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill. 

And all good things from evil, brought the night ’ 

In which we sat together and alone, 
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And to the want, that hollow'd oil tho hoarti 
Gave ntfcranco h^' tlio \*parning o£ an ryo, 

Tliat bum’d upon its object ilito' such (cacK 
As flow but onco a Ide. 

TJio tranco gnvo way 
To tlioso caresses, when a hundred times 
In that l.v>l kits, nhich never nns tho last, 

Fan'nrll, like cmlless welcome. lived and died. 

Then follow’d counsel, comfort, and the nords 
Tliat make a man feel strong in speaking truth ; 

Tdl now the dark was worn, and overlicad 
Tho lights of sunset and of sunriso mix’d 
In that brief niglit ; tho summer night, (hat paused 
Among her stars to hear os ; Mats that hung 
Lovc-charmed to listen • all the whccN of 7'imo 
Spun round in station, but the end bad come. 

0 then like thov. who clench their nerves to ru«h 
Upon their dissolution, we two ro^e, 

Tlicrc— closing hke an individual life— 

In one blind cry of pas-sion and of j>ain. 

Like bitter accu5ation cv'n to death. 

Caught up tha nholo of lov© and utter’d it. 

And bade adieu for ci'cr. 

Live— yet live— 

Shall sharpest patiios blight u.i. knowing all 
Life needs for life ii pos'iblc to will— 

Lire happy ; tend thy flowers ; fjr ter.dftl bj* 

Hy ble&dng! Should my Shadow eros.< lliy thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, remand it thou 
For calracf hours to 3femory'» darkiat hold. 

If not to be forgotten— not at once — 

Xot all forgotten- Should it cro^s tky dr^-siu.*, 

0 might h come Ida; one tliat looks content, 

Wth quiet ryes onfaithfof to tho troth, 

Acd point thee forward to a distant hgJ.t 
Or teen to lift a burthen from thy heart 
And leave fn-rr, ti3 than wake r»frr»h d. 

Then wtea the Crst (cw matia«chirp fjith ir'rsm 
Fall quire, and morumg d-nv*!! h<*f plow r,{ j/wf 
Fc furrowisr Into Frit tic momaiid rs/k. 

Feyoud tho fair grws'Ldd ar.<J eastern »/». 
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It little profits that an idle king, 

By tliis still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
UnoquaMaws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel : I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea : I am become a name ; 

For always roaming Avith a Imngry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them all ; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of Avindy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met ; 

Yet all experience is an arch Avherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d AA'orld, Avhose margin fades 
For ever and for ever AA'hen I move, 

Hoav dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe AA^ero life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains : but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of ncAv things ; and vile it AA'ere 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To folloAv knowledge, like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine OAvn Telemaehus, 

To AA'hom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
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Of common duties decent not to fail 
In officer of tenderness and pay 
Jfeet adoration to my liou^choM goda, 

Wlien I am gone, lie works his work, I mine. 

Tljere In'S llie port : tlio vessel putTs Iicr sail : 

'lliero gloom the dark hroad seas. My marir.crs, 

Soiil^ that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with 
me— • 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

Tlio thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Yrro hcart.f, free foreheads — jou and J arc old ; 

Old age iiath \ct his honour and his toil; 

3)eath closes all : hut Fomething tre the end. 

Some work of nohlo note, may yet be done, 

Xot unbecoming men that stro\'c with Gods. 

Tlio light* begin to twinkle from (ho reeks . 

Tlio long day wanes : the slow moon climbs • the deep 
Moans roun^ with manv voices. Come, my friends, 
'Tis not too hate to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The Founding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To Mil l)e)on(l the Fun«ct, awl Iho baths 
Of all the westcni Ftnrs, until I die. 

It may Ixj that (ho gulfs will wash us doim ; 

It may be we shall (ouch the Happy Isles, 

And Foo the great Achilles, whom wo knew. 

Tlio* much is taken, much abides; ond tho’ 

^Vo arc not now that strength siltieh m old days 
Jlovcd earth and he.avon ; that which wo are, w© are; 
One equal temper of Jjcroic licarta. 

Made weak hy lime and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


LOCKSLEY HALL 

Cosm.siii:s, leave me here a Lttle, while as yet 'tis 
early mom : 

L?Ave mo here, and when you want mo, sound upon 
tho buglo horn. 
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Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have 
sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrevrish 
tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy ’—having known me— to 
decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 
mine ! 

Yet it shall be : thou shalt lower to his level day by 

day, 

What is fine within thee groving coarse to sympathize 
until clay. 

As the husband is, the wife is : thou art mated with a 
clown, ' 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to 
drag thee down. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force. 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse. 

Wliat is this ? his eyes are heavy : think not they are 
glazed with wine. 

Go to him : it is thy duty : kiss him : take his hand 
in thine. 

It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is over- 
wrought ; 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy 
lighter thought. 

He will answer to the purpose, easy things to under- 
stand — 

Better thou wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee with 
my hand ! 

Better thou and I were lying, hidden from' the heart’s 
disgrace. 

Roll d in one another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace. 
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Cursed bo the social wania Ibat ain against the strength 
ot youth t 

Cursed bo the social lies t1\al watp us from the living 
truth I 

Cursed bo the sickly forms that err from honest 
Nature’s rule I 

Cursetl bo the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead 
of tho fool ! 

Well — ’tis ^vell that 1 should bluster ! — Ifadst tbou 
less unworthy proved — 

Would to Gftd—for I had loved thco more than ever 
wife uas loved. 

Am 1 mad, that I should cherish that tvhich bears but 
bitter fruit f 

I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart bo at 
tho root. 

Never, tho' my mortal summers to such Jenglii of years 
should com© 

As tlio many -winter’d crow that leads the clanging 
rookery home. 

AMiero is comfort T in (hvision of the records of tho 
mind ! 

Can I part her from licrscM, and love lier, aa I knew 
her, kind 7 

I rrmembor one that perish’d : sweetly did she speak 
and move'. 

Such a ono do I reroember, whom to look at was to lovo. 

Can I think cf her ns dead, and lovo her tor tho lovo 
fho boro ? 

No— fiio never loved me truly : los*o w lovo for ever- 
more. 

Comfort 7 comfort scorn’d of devils ’ tins is trutli tho 
poet sings, 

Hiat a sorrow's crown ct sorrow is reroembering 
happier things. 
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‘Tlicy «cro dangerous guides llio feelings— slio licr* 
self «as not exempt— 

Truly, sho herself liad 8u0cr’d * — I’erish in thy self* 
contempt ! 

Omlivo it — loner yet — bo liappyl wherefore should 
I caro t 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 
days like tlicso ? 

Every* door is hair’d with gold, and opens hut to 
golden keys. 

Every gate la throng’d with suitors, all the markets 
overflow. 

I have hut an angry fancy: what is that which I 
should do 1 

I liad been content to perish, falling on the focman’s 
ground, 

Wlien Iho ranks are roll’d in vapour, and the winds 
arc laid with sound. 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt tliat 
Honour feels. 

And the nations do hut murmur, snarling at each 
othcr’-i heels. 

Can 1 but relive in sadness? I will turn that earlier 
I»KC- 

Hide nio from my deep emotion, 0 thou wondrous 
Mothcr-Ago 1 

Hake mo feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the 
strife, 

Wlicn I heard my days before me, and the tumult of 
my hfc ; 

Yearning for tho largo excitement that the coming 
years would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first ho leaves his father’s 
field. 
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Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart 
be put to proof, 

In the dead uhhappy night, and when the min is on 
the roof. 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring 
at the wall. 

Where the d 3 ring night-lamp flickers, and the shadows 
rise and fall. 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his 
drunken sleep. 

To thy widow’d marriage-pillows, to the tears that 
thou wilt w'eep. 

Thou shalt hear the ‘Never, never,’ whisper’d by the 
phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of 
thine ears ; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness 
on thy pain. 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow : get thee to thy 
rest again. 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace ; for a tender 
voice will cry. 

’Tis a purer life than thine ; a lip to drain thy trouble 
diy. 

Baby lips will laugh me down : my latest rival brings 
thee rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the 
mother’s breast. 

0, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not 
his due. 

Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the 
two. 

^ I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part. 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching doun a 
daughter’s heart. 
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And at night along tlio dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn, 

Secs in iieaven.tlio light of London flaring like a dreaiy 
dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to bo gone before him 
then, ' 

Underneath the light ho looks at, in among the throngs 
of men ; 

Mon, my brothers, mon tho workers, over reaping 
something now : 

That which they have done but earnest of tho things 
that they shall do ; 

For I dipt into tho future, far as human eyo could see. 

Saw tho Vision of tho world, and all tho wonder that 
would bo ; 

Saw tho heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails. 

Pilots of tho purple twilight, dropping dovm with costly 
bales ; 

Hoard tho heavens fill \vith shouting, and there rain’d 
a ghastly dew 

From tho nations’ aiiy navies grappling in tho central 
blue ; 

Far along tho world-wide whisper of tho south-vdnd 
rushing warih, 

With tho standards of tho peoples plunging thro’ tho 
thunder-storm ; 

Till tho war-drum throbb’d no longer, and tho battle- 
flags wore furl’d 

Tn tho Parliament of man, tho Federation of tho world. 

Thoro tho common sonso of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awo. 

And tho kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 
law. 
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So 1 triumph'd ere my passion sweeping thro’ me left 
mo. drj', 

Left me witli the palsied heart, and left me with the 
jaundiced eye ; 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out 
of joint : 

Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from 
point to iwint : 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigh^-. 

Glares at ona that noda and ainka behind a slowly- 
dying fire. 

Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process 
of the suns. 

What is that to him that reaps not harrest of bis 
youthful joys, 

Tho' tho deep heart of emstenco beat for ever like a 
boy's ? 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and t linger on 
the shore, 

And the individual withers, end the world is more and 
more. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears 
a laden breast, 

Full of ead experience, moving toward the stillness of 
his rest. 

Hark, my merry comrade* call me, sounding on the 
hugle-bom, 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target for 
their scorn : 

Bhal! it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moulder’d 
string ? 

I am shamed thro' all my nature to have loved so 
slight a thing. 
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Weakness to be -wroth with weakness ! woman’s 
pleasure, woman’s pain — _ . 

Nature made tliem blinder motions bounded in a 
shallower brain : 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 
match’d with mine. 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine — 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ali, for 
some retreat 

Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began 
to beat ; 

Where in wild Mahratta-battie fell my father evil- 
starr’d ; — 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit — there to wander far away. 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots 
of Paradise. 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag. 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the 
trailer from the crag ; 

Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree — 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of 
sea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this 
march of mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that 
shake mankind. 

Tliere the passions cramp’d no longer shall have scope, 
and breathing-space ; 

I will take some savage -woman, she shall rear my 
dusky race. 
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0, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not 
set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well tliro’ all my fancy 
yet. 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley 
Hall ! 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for me the 
roof-tree fall. 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over 
heath and holt. 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a 
thunderbolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire 
or snow ; 

Eor the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and 
I go. 


GODIVA 

I waited for the train at Coventry ; 

I hung ivith grooms a7id fortcrs on the bridge, 

To watch the three tall spires; and there I shaped 
The city's ancient legeixd into this : — 

Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 

New men, that in the flying of a wheel 

Cry doAvn the past, not only we, that prate 

Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people weU, 

And loathed to see them overtax’d ; but she 
Did more, and undenvent, and overcame. 

The woman of a thousand summers back, 

Godiva, nife to that grim Earl, who ruled 

In Coventry : for when he laid a tax 

Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 

Their children, clamouring, ‘ If we pay, we starve ! ’ 

She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 

About the hall, among his dogs, alone. 

His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 
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Not less tliro’ all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flower’d elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ the Gotliic archways in the wall. 

Tlien slie rode back, clothed on with chastity : 

And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

Tlie fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear. 

Peep’d — but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shriveU’d into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before liim. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancell’d a sense misused ; 

And she, tliat knew not, pass’d ; and all at once, 

With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 
One after one ; but even then she gain’d 
Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and crown’d, 

To meet her, lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 


THE TWO VOICES 

A STILL small voice spake unto me, 

‘ Thou art so full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be ? ’ 

Then to the still small voice I said 
‘ Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made.’ 

To which the voice did urge reply ; 

‘ To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 

‘ An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk ; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

‘ He dried his uings : like gauze they grew : 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.’ 
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Not less tliro’ all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flower’d elder-tliicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ the Gotluc archways in the wall. 

Then she rode back, clothed on udth chastity : 

And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, _ . 

Peep’d — but liis eyes, before they had their uill. 
Were shrivell’d into darkness in liis head, 

And dropt before him. So the Powers, avIio wait 
On noble deeds, cancell’d a sense misused; 

And she, that knew not, pass’d : and all at once. 

With twelve great shoclis of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 
One after one : but even then she gain’d 
Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and crown’d, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away. 

And built herself an everlasting name. 


THE TWO VOICES 

A STILL small voice spake unto me, 

‘Thou art so full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be ? ’ 

Then to the still small voice I said 
‘ Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made.’ 

To W’lfich the voice did urge reply ; 

‘ To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 

‘An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk : from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

‘ He dried his wings : like gauze they grew : 
Thro’ crofts and pastures w'et with dew 
A living flash of fight he flew.’ 
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I said, ‘ The years with change advance : 

If I make dark my countenance, 

I slmt my life from happier chance. 

‘ Some turn this siclmess yet might take, 
Ev’n yet.’ But he : ‘ V^at drug can make 
A wither’d palsy cease to shake ? ’ 

I wept, ‘ Tho’ I should die, I know 
That all about the tliorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow; 

‘ And men, thro’ novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 

Will learn new things when I am not.’ 

‘ Yet,’ said the secret voice, ‘ some time, 
Sooner or later, will grey prime 
Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 

‘ Not less svift souls that yearn for light, 
Rapt after heaven’s starry flight, 

Would sweep the tracts of day and night. . 

‘ Not less the bee would range her cells, 

The furzy prickle fire the dells. 

The foxglove cluster dappled bells.’ 

I said that ‘ all the years invent ; 

Each month is various to present 
The world with some development. 

‘ Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 

Tho’ watcliing from a ruin’d tower 
How grows the day of human power ? ’ 

‘ The highest-mounted mind,’ he said, 

‘ Still sees the sacred monung spread 
The silent summit overhead. 

‘ Will tliirty seasons render plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain. 

Just breaking over land and main ? 

‘ Or make that morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping dorvn, 

Flood with full daylight glebe and town ? 
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‘ Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Tliy feet, mulenniums hence, bo set 
In midst of kno\\ ledge, dream’d not yet. 

‘ Thou hast not gain’d a real lieight. 

Nor orb tliou nearer to the light. 

Because the scale is infinite. 

"Tuero better not to breathe or speak, 
Tlian cry for strength, remaining weak. 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 
‘Moreover, but to seem to find « 

Asks vhat thou lackest, thought resign’d, 
A healthy frame, a quiet mind.’ 

I said, ‘When I am gone anay, 

"He dared not tarry,” men «>li soy, 
Doing disiionour to ray clay.’ 

‘Tills is more vilo,’ he made reply, 

' To breathe and loathe, to live and sigh, 
Than once from dread of pain to die. 
'Sick art thou — a divided mil 
Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a conard still. 

* Do men love thee ? Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name may sound 
Will vex thee lying underground ? 

‘Tlie memory of the wither’d leaf 
In endless tune is scarce more brief 
Than of the garner’d Autumn-slieaf. 

* Go, vexed Spirit, sleep in trust ; 

The right ear, that is fill’d with dust. 
Hears Lttle of the false or just,’ 

‘Hard task, to pluck resolve,’ I cried, 
‘From emptiness and tho waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride! 

‘ Nay — rather yet that I could raise 
One hope that warm’d me in the days 
IVhile still I yearn’d for huinaa praise. 
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‘ And owning but a little . more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor, 

Calling thyseH a little lower 

‘ Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl t 
Why inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 

There is one remedy for all.’ 

‘ 0 dull, one-sided voice,’ said I, 

‘ Wilt thou make everything a lie, 

To flatter me that I may die ? 

‘I know that age to age succeeds, 

Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 

A dust of systems and of creeds. 

‘ I cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven : 

‘ Who, rowing hard against the stream. 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream ; 

‘ But heard, by secret transport led, 

Ev’n in the charnels of the dead, 

The murmur of the fountain-head — 

‘ Wliich did accomplish their desire. 

Bore and forbore, and did not tire. 

Like Stephen, an imquenched fire. 

‘ He heeded not reviling tones. 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

*■ Tho’ cursed and scorn’d, and bruised with stones 

‘ But looking upward, full of grace, 

He pray’d, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.’ 

The sullen answer slid betwixt ; 

‘Not that the grounds of hope were fix’d, 

The elements were kindlier mix’d.’ 

I said, ‘ I toil beneath the curse, 

But, knoving not the universe, 

I fear to slide from bad to worse. 
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‘ And that, in seeking to undo 
Ono riddle, and to find the true, 

I knit a liundred othera new : 

‘ Or that this anguish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds erf sense, 

Be fix’d and froz’n to permanence: 

‘ For I go, weak from suffering here ; 

Kaked 1 go, and void of eheer : 

'l^Tiat is it that I may not fear ? ’ 

‘ Consider well,’ the voice replied, 

* His face, that two hours since hath died , 

Wilt thou find passion, pain or pride t 

* Will he obey when one commands ? 

Or ansu er should one press his hands f 
He answers not, nor understand^. 

* His palms are folded on bis breast : 

There is no other thing express’d 
But long disquiet merged in rest. 

‘ His lips arc very nuld and meek : 

Tho’ one should smito him on the cheek, 

And on tho moutb, ho will not speak. 

'His htilc daughter, nhose sweet face 
He kiss’d, taking liis last embrace, 

Becomes dishonour to her race — 

' His eons grow up that bear liis name, 

Some grow to lionour, some to shame, — 

But he is chill to praise or blame. 

‘He will not hear the north-wind rave, 

Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 

* High up the vapours fold and swim : 

About him broods tho UriUght dim : 

The place he knew forgetteth liim.’ 

‘ If all be dark, vague voice,’ I said, 

‘These tilings are wrapt in doubt and dread, 
Nor const thou show the dead are dead. 
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‘And owning but a little. more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor, 

Calling thyself a little lower 

‘ Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl ! 

Why inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 

There is one remedy for all.’ 

‘ 0 dull, one-sided voice,’ said I, 

‘ Wilt thou make everything a lie, 

To flatter me that I may die ? 

*I know that age to age succeeds, 

Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 

A dust of systems and of creeds. 

‘ I cannot hide that some have striven. 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven : 

‘ Wlio, rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream ; 

‘ But heard, by secret transport led, 

Ev’n in the charnels of the dead. 

The murmur of the fountain-head — 

‘ Which did accompbsh their desire. 

Bore and forbore, and did not tire. 

Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 

‘ He heeded not reviling tones. 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

*’ Tho’ cursed and scorn’d, and bruised vuth stones 

‘ But looking upward, full of grace. 

He pray’d, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.’ ' 

The sullen answer slid betwixt ; 

Not that the grounds of hope were fix’d, 

The elements were kindlier mix’d.’ 

I said, ‘ I toil beneath the curse, 

But, knowing not the universe, 

I fear to slide from bad to worse. 
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m 


Till all the hundred summers pass, 

Tlic beams, that thro’ the Oriel shine, 
2Iaho prisms in every carven glass. 

And beaker brimm’d with noble trine. 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps. 

Grave faces gather’d in a ring. 

His state the lang reposing keeps. 

He must hare been a jovial king. 

VI 

All round a hedge upshoots, and shovrs 
At ^stance like a little wood ; 

Thoms, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes, 

And grapes with bunches red as blood ; 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close-matted, bur and brake and brier. 
And glimpsing over those, just seen. 

High up, the topmost palace-spire. 

When will the hundred summers die, 

And thought and time bo bom again, 

And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 

Bring truth that sways the soul of men T 
Here aU things in their place remain, 

As all were order’d, ages since. 

Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring tho fated fairy Prince. 


THE SLEEPINO BEAUTY 
I 

Yeab after year unto her feet. 

She lying on her couch alone, 

Across tho purpled coverlet. 

The maiden’s jet-black hair has grow: 
Oa cither side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pea: 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 
H 
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II 

The sillc star-broidcr’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever ; and, amid 
Her full black ringlets downward roll’d, 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright : 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light. 

III 

She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie upon her charmed heart 
She sleeps : on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


THE AREiyAL 

I 

All precious things, discover’d late. 

To those that seek them issue forth ; 

For love in sequel works with fate. 

And draws the veil from liidden worth. 

He travels far from other skies — 

His mantle glitters on the rocks — 

A fairy Prince, with joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox. 

II 

The bodies and the bones of those 
That strove in other days to pass, 

Are wither’d in the thorny close. 

Or scatter’d blanching on the grass. 

He gazes on the silent dead : 

‘ They perish’d in their daring deeds.’ 

This proverb flashes thro’ his head, 

‘ The many fail : the one succeeds.’ 
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nr 

He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks : 

Ho breaks the hedge : lie enters tliere : 
Tlie colour flies into his cheeks : 

He trusts to hght on something fair ; 

For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 

And whisper’d voices at liis ear. 

IV 

More close and close his footsteps wind ; 

The Magic lilusic in his lieart 
Heats quick and quicker, till he find 
The quiet chamber far apart. 

His spirit flutters like a lark. 

He stoops—to kiss her— his knee. 

* Love, If thy tresses be so dark. 

How dark those ludden eyes must bo ! * 


Tire REVIVAL 


A TOUCH, a khs ! the charm was snapt. 

There rose a noise of etiiking clocks, 

And feet that ran, and doors tliat clapt. 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; 

A fulicr Lght illumined all, 

A breeze thro’ all the garden swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 

u 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew-, 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d, 
Tlie fire shot up, tlie martin flew-, 

Tlie parrot scream’d, the peacock squall’d, 
Tlie maid and page renew’d their strife, 

Tlie palace bang’d, and buzz'd and clackt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dosfi'd dow-nward m a cataract. 
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' III 

And last with these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself uprear’d, 

And yawn’d, and ruhb’d his face, and spoke, 
‘ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you ? we have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into my lap.’ 

The barons swore, with many words, 

’Twas but an after-dinner’s nap. 

IV 

‘ Pardy,’ return’d the king, ‘ but still 
My joints are something stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago ? ’ 

The chancellor, sedate and vain, 

In courteous words return’d reply : 

But dallied with his golden chain. 

And, smiling, put the question by. < 

THE DEPAETUTIE 

I 

And on her lover’s arm she leant. 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 

And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which, is the old : 

Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim. 

And deep into the dying day 
The happy princess follow’d him. 

II 

‘ I’d sleep another hundred years, 

0 love, for such another Mss ; ’ 

‘ 0 wake for ever, love,’ she hears, 

‘ 0 love, ’twas such as this and this.’ 

And o’er them many a sh*aing star, 

And many a merry wind was borne, 

And, stream’d thro’ many a golden bar, 

The tivilight melted into morn. 
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jii 

‘ 0 eyes long laid in happy sleep 1 ’ 

‘ 0 happy sleep, that hghtJy fled i ’ 

‘ 0 happy Kiss, that woke thy sleep I * 

‘ 0 Jove, tJjy kiss trould ^\ftke the dead J ’ 
And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of TOpour bacy’d the croscent-bark. 

And. rapt thro* many a rosy change, 

Tlio fcniljgJit died into the dark. 

IV 

‘ A hundred eumroers ! can it be 1 
And wJiitJicr gocst thou, tell me where ? ’ 
* 0 seek my father’s court nitJi me, 

Tor there nro greater uondors there.’ 

And o’er tlio JullS, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

Ihro* all the world she follow’d him. 


MOJUt 


So, I.ady Tlora, take my lay, 

And if you find no moral tJicrc, 

Go, look in .nny gbsg and say, 

What moral is in being fair. 

Oh, to what uses shall we put 
Tlio wildweed-fiower that simply blou's ? 

And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose ? 

n 

But any man tliat iralfcs tlio mead, 

In bud or blade, or bloom, may find, 

According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to liis mind. 

And liberal apphcatioiis be 
In Art like ifature, dearest friend ; 

So ’tvrere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end. 
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And, am I right or am I wong, 

Sly fancy, ranging thro’ and thro’, 

To search a meaning for the song, 

Perforce w-ill still revert to you ; 

Xor finds a closer trutli than this 
All-graceful head, so richly curl’d, 

And o\xrmoro a costly kiss 
The prelude to some brighter world. 

IV 

For since the time wlicn Adam first 
Embraced lua Eve in happy hour. 

And every bird of Eden burst 
In carol, every bud to flower, 

Wiat eyes, like thine, have waken’d hopes t 
What lips, like thmo, so swctly join’d J 
Where on the double rosebud droops 
The fullness of the pensive mind ; 

UTiich all too dearly self-involved, 

Yot sleeps a dreamless sleep to me ; 

A sleep by kisses undlssolved, 

Tliat lets thcc neither hear nor see : 

Rut break it. In the name of 'infe, 

And in the rights that name may give, 
Aro clasp'd the moral of thy life. 

And that for trhich I care to hvc. 


EFILOOUE 

So, Lady Flora, take my lay. 

And, if you find a meaning there, 

0 whisper to your glass, and say, 

‘ IVhat wonder, if ho thinks mo fair ? ’ 
Wliat wonder I was ail unwise, 

To shape the song for your delight 
Like long-tail’d birds of Paradise, 

That float thro’ Heaven, and cannot light ? 
Or old-world trains, upheld at court 
By Cupid-boys of blooming hue — 

But take it — earnest wed with sport, 

And cither sacred unto 3^00. 
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ASlPinON 


TIio poplars, in long order duo, 

With cypress promenaded, 

Tho shock -head wHows t\ro and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 


Came wet-shod alder from the ware. 

Came yews, a dismal coterio ; 

Each pluck’d his one foot from the grave, 
Poussetting with a sloe-tree : 

Old elms came breaking from tho vine, 

Tho vine stream’d out to follow, 

And, sweating rosin, plump’d the pine 
From many a cloudy boUow. 

And wasn’t it a sight to see, 

IVlion, ere his song n-as ended, 

Like some great landslip, tree by tree, 

The countn'-sido descended ; 

And shep}ier<fs from the mountain-caves 
look’d doMn, half-pleased, half-frighton’d 

As dash’d about the drunken leaves 
The random sunshine lighten’d t 

Oh, nature first was fresh to men 
And wanton without measure ; 

So youtiiful and so fiezile then. 

You moved her at your pleasure. 

TSvang out, my fiddle ! shake tho twiga 1 
And make her dance attendance ; 

Blow, flute, and stir tho stiff-set sprigs, 

And scirrhous roots and tendons. 


’Tis vain ! in such a brassy ago 
I could not move a tlihtic; 

Tho very sparrow s in tho hedge 
Scarce answer to my whistle ; 

Or at tho most, when threo-parts-sick 
With strumming and with scraping, 
A jackass bcchaws from the rick, 

Tlie passive oxen gaping. 
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SIR GALAllAD 

Mt good blade carrca tlic casques of men, 
My tough lanco thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as tho strength of ten, 

' Because my heart is pure. 

Tile shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

Tlie hard brands shircr on tho steel, 

Tlio splinter’d spcar-sliafts crack and fly, 
Tlio horso and rider reel : 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And ^hen the tide of combat stands. 
Perfume and floa-ers fall in showers, 

Tliafc lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 

How su’cefc are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall I 
For thorn I battle till tho end, 

To save from shamo and thrall : 

But all my heart b drawn above, 

3fy knees are bo^i’d in crypt and shrine • 
I never felt tho kiss of love, 

Hor maiden’s Iiand in mine. 

Moro bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Sfo mightier transports move and tlirill , 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and Ttill. 

MTien down tho stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me s^v^^ls, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 

1 licar a noise of hymns : 

Tlicn by some secret shrine I rido ; 

I hear n voice, but none are there ; 

Tho stalls arc void, tho doors aro wide. 

Tho tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 

Tlic silver vessels sparUo clean, 

Tlio shrill bell rings, the censer swingg. 

And solemn chaunts resound between. 
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Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board : no helmsman steers : 

I float till all is dark, 

A gentle sound, an arr'ful light 5 
Three angels bear the holy Grail : 

With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns I go. 

The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 

The streets arc dumb ■with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail ; 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail, 

I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 

But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields, 

A maiden knight — ^to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here, 

I muse on joy tliat 'will not cease. 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 

This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 

Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
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Then move the Itcct, tlio copses noil, 
^V’ings flutter, voices hover dear : 

‘ 0 just and faithful knight of God ! 

Rido on ! tho prizo is near,' 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By Lridgo and ford, hy park ond pale, 
AU-arm’d I rido, whato'er ^ttde, 

Until I find tho lioly Grail. 


ED^VARD GRAY 

Sweet Emma Slordand of yonder town 
Met rao walking on yonder way, 

‘ And liavo you lost your heart ? ’ she said ; 

‘ And arc you married yet, Edward Gray ? ’ 
Sweet Emma Moreland spoko to mo : 

Bitterly weeping I turn’d away 
' Sweet Emma Moreland, lovo no moro 
Can touch tho heart of EUivard Cray. 

' Ellen Adair slio loved mo ncll, 

Against her father’s and mother’s wfll : 
To-day I eat for an hour and wept. 

By Ellen's grave, on tho windy hill. 

* Shy slio W'as, and I thought her cold ; 

Thought her proud, and fled over the sea , 
Eill’d I w'as with folly and spite, 

IVlien Ellen Adair was dying for mo. 

* Cruel, cruel tlio words I said ! 

Cruelly camo thoy back to-day . 

“ You’re loo sliglit and fickle,” I said, 

” To trouble tho heart of Edward Gray.” 

* There I put my face in tho grass — 

llliispor’d, ” Listen to my despair . 

I repent mo of all 1 did . 

Speak a little, Ellen Adair ! ” 

' Tlicii I took a pencil, and wioto 
On tho mossy stone, ns I lay, 

” Hero lies tho body of Ellen Adaii ; 

And here tho heart of Edward OraV • ” 
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‘ Love may come, and love may go, 

And fly, like a bird, from tree to tree «. 
But I will love no more, no more, 

Till Ellen Adair come back to me. 

‘ Bitterly wept I over the stone : 

Bitterly weeping I turn’d away : 

There lies the body of Ellen Adair I 
And there the heart of Edward Gray ! ’ 


WILL WATERPROOFS LYRICAL MONOLOGUE 

MADE AT THE COCK 

0 PLUMP head-waiter at The Cock, 

To which I most resort. 

How goes the time ? ’Tis five o’clock. 

Go fetch a pint of port : 

But let it not bo such as that 
You set before chance-comers. 

But such whose father-grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers. 

No vain libation to the Muse, 

But may she still be kind. 

And whisper lovely ■words, and use 
Her influence on the mind, 

To make me ■ivritc my random rhymes. 

Ere they be half-forgotten ; 

Nor add and alter, many times. 

Till all be ripe and rotten. 

1 pledge her, and She comes and dips 
Her laurel in the wine. 

Aid lays it thrice upon my lips. 

These favour’d lips of mine ; 

Until the charm have power to make 
New lifeblood warm the bosom, 

And barren commonplaces break 
,In full and kindly blossom. 
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I pledge her Bilont at the board ; 

Her gradual fingers steal 
And touch upon tho master-chord 
Of all I felt and fed. 

Old wishes, ghosts of brol«n plans, 

And phantom hopes assemble ; 

And that child’s heart M'itiiin tho man’s 
RegioB to move and tremble. 

Tliro’ many an liour of summer suns. 

By many pleasant ways, 

Against its fountain upward runs 
Tlio current of my days : 

I hiss tho lips I once have kiss’d ; 

Tlio gas-light wavers dimmer ; 

And softly, thro’ a vinous mist, 

My college friendships glimmer. 

I grow in wortli, and wit, and sense, 
Unboding critic-pen. 

Or that eternal want of pence, 

Wliicii vexes public men. 

Who hold their hands to all, and cry 
For tliat which all deny them— 

IWio sweep the crossings, wet or dry. 
And all the world go by tliem. 

Ah jyct, tho’ all the uorld forsake, 

Tho' fortune clip my wings, 

I •will not cramp my heart, nor take 
Half-vicns of men and things. 

Let Wing and Tory stir their blood ; 

There must be stormy weather ; 

But for some true result of good 
All parties work together. 

Let there bo thistles, there are grapes ; 

If old things, tlicro aro now ; 

Ten thousand broken lights and shapes. 
Yet glimpses of the true. 

Let rails bo rife in proso and rhyme, 

Wo lack not rhymes and reasons, 

As on this whirligig of Time 
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Tho JIuse, the jolly 3Iosc, it is ! 

She answer’d to my call, 

Sho changes mfh that mo^ or this. 

Is all'in-all to all : 

She lit the spark within my throat. 

To make my Uood run quicker. 

Used all her fiery mil, and smote 
Her life into the liqaor. 

And hence this halo lircs about 
Tho waiter’s hands, that reach 
To each lus perfect pint of stout. 

His proper chop to each. 

Ho looks not like the common breed 
That with the napkin dally; 

I think ho came like Ganymede, 

From some delightful valley. 

The Cock v.as of a larger egg 
Than modern poultry drop, 

Stept forward on a firmer leg, 

And cramm’d a plumper crop ; 

Upon an ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow’d lustier lato and carlj’, 

SIpt wine from silver, praising God, 

And raked in golden barley. 

A private life was all his joy. 

Till in a court he saw 
A something-polfle-bodied boy, 

That knucsled at tljc law : 

He stoop’d and clutch’d him, fair and good, 
Flew over roof and casement : 

Ills brothers of tlic weather stood 
Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by farmstead, tliorpe and spire. 
And follow’d with acclaims, 

A sign to many a staring shire. 

Cam© crowing over Thames. 

Right down by smo^' Paul’s they bore. 

Till, where the street grows straiter, 

One fil’d ‘for ever at tho door. 

And one bw'ame head-waiter. 
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In there came old Alice the nurse. 

Said, ‘ was this that went from thee ? ’ 

It Avas my cousin,* said Lady Clare, 

‘ To-morrow ho weds «ith me.* 

* 0 God be thank’d •* said Alice the nurse, 

* TJiat all comes round so just and fair ; 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands. 

And you ore not the Lady Clare.’ 

‘ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, ray nurse 2* 
Said Lady Clare, ‘ that ye apeak so wild ? ’ 

‘ As God *8 above,* said Alice the nurse, 

‘ I speak the truth : you arc ray cliild. 

' The old Earl’a daughter died at my breast ; 

I apeak tlie truth, as I lire by bread ! 

I buried her like my own sneet cliild, 

And put my child in her stead.’ 

‘ Ealscly, falsely have ye done, 

0 mother,’ slio said, * if this bo true> 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from bis duo.' 

‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice tlie nurse, 

‘ 6ut keep the secret for your life. 

And all you have ndl be Lord Ronald’s, 

Wicn you are man and wife.’ 

‘ If I’m A beggar born,’ she said, 

*I uill speak out, for 1 dare not he. 

Pull off, pull off, the broocli of gold. 

And fhng the diamond necklace by.’ 

* Nay now, my oliUd,’ said Alice the nurse, 

* But keep the secret all jw can.* 

She said ‘ Not so : but I will know 

If there bo any faith in man.’ 

* Nav now, what faith ? ’ said Alice the nurse, 

* The man will cleave unto lus right.’ 

‘ And ho shall have it,’ the lady replied, 

‘ Tho’ I should die to-night.’ 
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On that cottage growniig nearer, 

^^Tiere they twain will spend their dp.ya. 

0 but she will love him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 

She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 

Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 

With armorial bearings stately. 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before : 

Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur, 

Wlien they answer to his call, 

While he treads with footstep firmer. 
Leading on from hall to hall. 

And, while now she wonders blindly. 

Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ 

Here he lives in state and bounty. 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free, 

Not a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 
Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

.As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 

Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove : 

But he clasp’d her like a lover. 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness, 

Tlio’ at times her spirit sank : 

Shaped her heart rvith woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank : 

And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 

That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 
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But 0 trouble weigh’d upon her, 

* And perplex'd lier, night and morn, 

With the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she w'a** not bom. 

. Faint she grew’, and ever fainter, 

As she murmur’d, ’ Oh, tlmt he 
Were once more Uiat landscape-painter, 
WJiich did Win my heart from mo 1 ’ 

So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from liis side : 

Three fair children first she bore him, 

TJicn before her time she died. 
lVccpin|», weeping late and early, 

Walking up and pacing doxvn. 

Deeply mourn'd tho Lord of Burleigh, 
Burlcigii-house by Slamford-lown. 

And ho came to look upon her, 

And he look’d at her and said, 

* Bring tho dress and put it on her, 

That she w'oro when slio was wed.’ 

Then her people, softly treading, 

Boro to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 

That her spirit might hare rest. 


SIR LAUNCELOT AND QUEEN GUINEVERE 

A FRAGMENT 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, 

Witli tears and smiles from heaven ogain 
Tlio maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In ciystnl vapour everywhere 
Blue isles of heaven laugli’d between, 

And, far in forcst-deeps unseen, 

Tlio topmost clm-lreo gather’d green 
From draughts of balmy air. 

Sometimes tho linnet piped his song . 
Sometimes tho throstlo whistled strong : 
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' Sometimes -the sparhawk, wheel’d along, , 

Hush’d all the groves from fear of wrong ; 

By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 

And drooping chestnut-buds began 
To. spread into the -perfect fan. 

Above the teeming ground. 

Then, in the boyhood of the year. 

Sir Launeelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode thro’ the coverts of the deer. 

With blissful treble ringing clear. 

She seem’d a part of joyous Spring : 

A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 

Buckled with golden clasps before ; 

A light-green tuft of plumes she boro 
Closed in a golden ring. 

Now on some twisted ivy-neb. 

Now by some tinkling rivulet. 

In mosses mixt with violet 

Her cream-white mule his pastern set : 

And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings. 

When all the glimmering moorland rings 
With jingling brifie-reins. 

As she fled fast thro’ sun and shade. 

The happy winds upon her play’d, 

Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 

She look’d so lovely, as she sway’d 

The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A man had given all other bliss. 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips. 
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THE VISION OF SIN 

I 

I HAD a vision when the night was late : 

A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 

He rode a horse vdth vangs, that would have flown. 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin. 

And took him by the curls, and led him in, 

Where sat a company uith heated eyes, 

Expecting when a fountain should arise : 

A sleepy light upon their brows and lips — 

As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse. 

Dreams over lake and laum, and isles and capes — 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes, 

By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and -piles of grapes. 

II 

Then methought I heard a mellow sound, 

Gathering up from all the lower ground ; 

Narromng in to w^hero they sat assembled 
Low voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov’n in circles : they that heard it sigh’d, 

Panted hand in hand with faces pale, 

Swung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain spouted, showering wide ^ 

Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail ; 

Then the music touch’d the gates and died ; 

Rose again from where it seem’d to fail, 

Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited, 

As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale. 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated ; 
Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound, 

Caught the sparkles, and in circles. 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes. 

Flung the torrent rainbow round ; 

Then they started from their places, • 

Moved with violence, changed in hue, 

Caught each other vith wild grimaces. 

Half-invisible to the view. 

Wheeling with precipitate paces 
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THE VISION OF SIN 

I 

I HAD a vision when the night was late : 

A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 

He rode a horse vdth udngs, that would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin, 

And took him by the curls, and led him in, 

"Where sat a company with heated eyes. 

Expecting when a fountain should arise : 

A sleepy light upon their brows and lips — 

As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse. 

Dreams over lake and lawm, and isles and capes — 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes. 

By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and^iles of gi'apes. 

II 

Then methought I heard a mellow sound, 

Gathering up from all the lower ground ; 

Narrondng in to where they sat assembled 
Low voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov’n in circles : they that heard it sigh’d. 

Panted hand in hand ■ndth faces pale, 

Sivung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain spouted, showering wide ^ 

Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail ; 

Then the music touch’d the gates and died ; 

Rose again from where it seem’d to fail, 

Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited, 

As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale. 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated ; 
Ran into its giddiest wliirl of sound, 

Caught the sparkles, and in circles. 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes. 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places, ■ 

Moved with violence, changed in hue. 

Caught each other with wild grimaces. 

Half-invisible to the view, 

Wlieeling with precipitate paces 
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I HAD a vision when the night was late : 

A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 

He rode a horse with \vings, that would have flown. 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin, _ 

Aird took him by the curls, and led him in, 

Where sat a company with heated eyes. 

Expecting when a fountain should arise : 

A sleepy hght upon their brows and lips — 

As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse. 

Dreams over lake and lawn, and isles and capes — 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes. 

By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of grapes. 

II 

Then methought I heard a mellow sound, 

Gathering up from all the lower ground ; 

Narrowing in to where they sat assembled 
Low voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov’n in circles ; they that heard it sigh’d. 

Panted liand in hand with faces pale, 

Swung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain spouted, showering wide 
Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail ; 

Then the music touch’d the gates and died ; 

Rose again from where it seem’d to fail. 

Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited. 

As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale. 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated ; 
Ran into its giddiest Avhirl of sound. 

Caught the sparkles, and in circles. 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes. 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places, • 

Moved with violence, changed in hue. 

Caught each other with wild grimaces, 

Half-invisible to the view. 

Wheeling with precipitate paces 
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THE VISION OF SIN 

I 

I HAD a vision when the night was late : 

A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 

He rode a horse vith udngs, that would have flown. 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin, _ 

And took him by the curls, and led him in, 

IVliere sat a company with heated eyes, 

Expecting when a fountain should arise : 

A sleepy light upon their brows and lips — 

As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 

Dreams over lake and laum, and isles and capes — 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes, 

By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of grapes. 

II 

Then methought I heard a mellow sound, 

Gathering up from all the lower ground ; 

Narrowing in to where they sat assembled 
Low voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov’n in circles ; they that heard it sigh’d, 

Panted hand in hand with faces pale, 

SwTing themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain spouted, showering wide ^ 

Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail ; 

Then the music touch’d the gates and died ; 

Rose again from where it seem’d to fail, 

Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited. 

As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale. 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated ; 
Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound, 

Caught the sparkles, and in circles. 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes, 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places, • 

Moved with violence, changed in hue. 

Caught each other with wild grimaces, 

Half-invisible to the view. 

Wheeling with precipitate paces 
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THE VISION OF SIN 

I 

I HAD a vision when the night was late : 

A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 

He rode a horse with wdngs, that would have flown. 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin, 

And took him by the curls, and led him in, 

Where sat a company with heated eyes, 

Expecting when a fountain should arise : 

A sleepy light upon their brows and lips — 

As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 

Dreams over lake and lawn, and isles and capes — 
Suffused them, sitting, lying, languid shapes. 

By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of grapes. 

II 

Then methought I heard a mellow sound. 

Gathering up from all the lower ground ; 

Narrowing in to where they sat assembled 
Low voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov’n in circles : they that heard it sigh’d, 

Panted hand in hand with faces pale. 

Swung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain spouted, showering wide 
Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail ; 

Then the music touch’d the gates and died ; 

Rose again from where it seem’d to fail. 

Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited. 

As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale. 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated ; 
Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound, 

Caught the sparkles, and in circles, 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes. 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places, ■ 

Moved with violence, changed in hue. 

Caught each other with wild grimaces. 

Half-invisible to the view. 

Wheeling ivith precipitate paces 
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THE VISION OF SIN 


And one : ‘ He had not wholly quench’d his power ; 
A little grain of conscience made him sour ’ 

At last I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope ? ’ 

To which an answer peal’d from that liigh land, 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
God ma^e Himself an awful rose of daum. 


MOVE EASTWARD, HAPPY EARTH 

Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow : 

From fringes of the faded eve, 

0, happy planet, eastward go ; 

Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister-world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 

That watch me from the glen below. 

All, bear me with thee, smoothly borne. 
Dip forward under starry h'ght. 

And move me to my marriage-morn. 
And round again to happy night. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, 0 Sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

0 well for the fisherman’s boy. 

That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
0 well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 
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And the stately ships go oa 
To tbcir haven under tbo lull ; 

But 0 for the touch of a vanish’d hand. 

And tiie sound of a voico that is still ! 

Break, break, break, 

' At the foot of thy crags, 0 Sea ' 

But (ho tender grace of a day that is dead 
WiU never come back to me. 


THE POET’S SONG 

The rain had falien, the Poet arose. 

Ho jiass’d by the tonn and out of the street, 

A light nHnd bictv from the gates of tlie sun. 

And waves of shadoir went over the wheat, 

And ho sat liiia down m a lonely place,"’ 

And chanted a melody loud and sweit, 

Tliat made tho wtld-swaa pause in her cloud. 

And the lark drop down at his feet, 

Tlio swallow stopt as bo bunted the bee, 

Tl)o snake slipt under a spray. 

The wild hawk stood with tho down on his beak, 
^d stared, with his foot on the prey. 

And the nightingalo thought, ' I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay. 
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THE GOLDEN YEAR 

[First published in Poems, fourth edition, 1846.] 

Well, you shall have that song which Leonard wrote : 
It was last summer on a tour in Wales : 

Old James was with me : we that day had been 
Up Snowdon ; and I wish’d for Leonard there, 

And found him in Llanberis : then we crost 
Between the lakes, and clamber’d half way_ up 
The counter side ; and that same song of his 
Ha told me ; for I banter’d him, and swore 
They said lie lived shut up within himself, 

A tongue-tied Poet in the feverous days. 

That, setting the hoiv much before the how, 

Cry, like the daughters of the horseleech, ‘ Give, 

Cram us with all,’ but count not me the herd ! 

To which ‘ They call me w'hat they will,’ he said : 

‘ But I was born too late : the fair new forms. 

That float about the threshold of an age, 

Like truths of Science waiting to be caught — 

Catch me who can, and make the catcher crown’d — 
Are taken by the forelock. Let it be. 

But if you care indeed to listen, hear 

These measured words, my work of yestermorn. “ 

‘ We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move ; 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 

The dark Earth follows wheel’d in her ellipse ; 

And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

‘ Ah, tho’ the times, when some new thought can bud, 
Are but as poets’ seasons when they flower, 

Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore. 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their march, 

'And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

‘ Wlien wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit Avith freer light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands. 

And light shall spread, and man be liker man 
Thro’ all the season of the golden year. 
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AFTER-THOUGHT 

[Pu7ich, March 7, 1846.] 

Ah, God ! the petty fools of riiyme, 

That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
Before the stony face of Time, 

And look’d at by the silent stars ; — 

That hate each other for a song, 

And do their little best to bite, 

That pinch their brothers in the throng. 
And scratch the very dead for spite ; — 

And strain to make an inch of room 

For their sweet selves, and cannot hear 
The sullen Lethe rolling doom 
On them and theirs, and all things here. 

When one small touch of Charity 
Could lift them nearer Godlike State, 
Than if the crowded Orb should cry 
Like those that cried Diana great ; 

And I too talk, and lose tiie touch 
I talk of. Surely, after all. 

The noblest answer unto such 
Is kindly silence when they brawl. 



THE PraNGESS 

A AfEDLEY 

{First publjsbed 2847] 

PBOi:iOa0E 

Sir Walter Vivias all a suoimer’a day 
Gave h]*3 broad laivTis until tho act of sun 
U{] to the people : thither flock’d at noon 
Uis tenants, nifo and child, and tliithcr half 
Hio noighbouring borough with their Institute 
Of uliicTi ho was tho patron. I ii'os tliero 
ITrom college, visiting tho son,— the son 
A Woltcr too,— with others o! our set, 

Tivo others ; w o M'cro seven at Vivian-pUco. 

And mo that morning Walter show'd tho house, 
Greek, set >rith busts : from vases in tho hall 
Flowers of ail heavens, and lovelier tlian tlieir names, 
Grow side hy side ; and on tho pavement lay 
Carved stones of tho Abbey-ruin in the park, 

Hugo Animoiiitcs, and the first bones of Tune 
And on tho tables every clime and age 
Jumbled together ; celts and calumets, 

Claymore and snoMshoo, toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere. 

Tile cursed Jlalayan crease, and battle-clubs 
From tho isles of palm * and higher on the walls, 
Ilctuixt tho monstrous horns of elk and deer, 

His onm forefathers’ arms and armour hung. 

iiVnd * this ’ ho said ' was Hugh's at Agincourt ; 
iVnd that was old Sir Halph’s at .tUcaloa . 

A good knight ho ! wo keep a chromclo 

With all about him ’ — wliicli ho brought, and I 

Dived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knights, 
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Half-legend, half-historic, counts and kings 
Who laid about them at their wills and died ; 

And mixt nith these, a lady, one that arm’d 
Her own fair head, and sallying thro’ the gate. 

Had beat her foes with slaughter from her walls. 

‘ 0 miracle of women,’ said the book, 

‘ O noble heart who, being strait-besieged 
By this wild king to force her to his wish. 

Nor bent, nor broke, nor shuim’d a soldier’s death. 
But now when all was lost or seem’d as lost — 

Her stature more than mortal in the burst 
Of sunrise, her arm lifted, eyes on fire — 

Brake with a blast of trumpets from the gate. 

And, falling on them like a thunderbolt, 

She trampled some beneath her horses’ heels, 

And some were whelm’d ivith missiles of the wall. 
And some were push’d with lances from the rock. 
And part were dro%vn’d ndthin the wliirling brook : 

0 miracle of noble womanhood ! ’ 

So sang the gallant glorious chronicle ; 

And, I all rapt in tliis, ‘ Come out,’ he said, 

‘ To the Abbey : there is Aunt Elizabeth 
And sister Lilia with the rest.’ We went 
(I kept the book and had my finger in it) 

Down thro’ the park ; strange was the sight to me ; 
For all the sloping pasture murmur’d, so^vn 
With happy faces and with holiday. 

There moved the multitude, a thousand heads : 

The patient leaders of their Institute 

Taught them wth facts. One rear’d a font of stone 

And drew, from butts of water on the slope. 

The fountain of the moment, playing now 
A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearls. 

Or steep-up spout whereon the gilded ball 
Danced like a wisp : and somewhat lower do^vn 
A man with knobs and wires and vials fired 
A cannon : Echo answer’d in her sleep 
From hollow fields : and here were telescopes 
For azure views ; and there a group of girls 
In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
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Bislink’il \\ ith bliricks and laughter : round the lako 
A little clock-uork etcamcr p^dling pUed 
iVnd shook the lilies : perch’d about the knolls 
A dozen angry models jetted steam : 

A petty railway ran : a hro-balloon 
Rose gcm-like up before the dusky groves 
xViid dropt a fairy parachute and past . 

And there tliro’ twenty posts of telegraph 
They flash'd a saucy message to and fro 
Between Iho mimic stations; so that sport 
Wont hand in hand with Science ; otherwhere 
Pure sport: a herd of boys Milh clamour boul’d 
And stump'd the wicket ; babies roll’d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass ; and men and maids 
Arranged a country dance, and tlew thro’ light 
.iVnd sliadow, uhilo the twanglmg violm 
Struck up vnth Soldicrdaddio, and overhead 
Tlio broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
^fodo noIi>e ivith bees and breeze from end to end. 

Strange was the sight and smacking of the time ; 
And long ^^'o gazed, but satiated at IcngUi 
Came to the ruins. High«arch’d and ivy*claspt, 

Of dnest Gothic lighter than a fire, 

Tliro' ono wide cliasm of time ond frost they gave 
Tho park, the croMd, the house; but all Mithin 
Tlio sward was trim as any garden laum 
And here vto lit on Aunt Elizabeth, 

And Lilia \ritli tho rest, and lady friends 

From neighbour scats and there was Ralph himself, 

A broken statue propt against tho wall. 

As gay os any. Liha, wiTd with sport. 

Halt child half w'oman as she was, had wound 
A scarf of orange round the stony helm, 

And robed tho shoulders in a rosy silk, 

Tliat mode tho old warrior from his ivied nook 
Glow' like a sunbeam : near his tomb a feast 
Shone, silver-set ; about it lav tho guests. 

And there wo join'd them: then tho maiden Aunt 
Took this fair day for text, and from it preach’d 
^Vn universal culture for tho crowd. 

And all things great ; but we, unworthicr, told 
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Of college : lie had climb’d across the spikes, 

And he had squeezed himself betwixt the bars. 

And he had breath’d the Proctor’s dogs ; and one 
Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men, 

But honeying at the wliisper of a lord ; 

And one the Master, as a rogue in grain 
Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory. 

But while they talk’d, above their heads I saw 
The feudal warrior lady-clad ; wliich brought 
My book to mind ; and opening tliis I read 
Of old Sir Ralph a page or two that rang 
With tilt and tourney ; then the tale of her 
That drove her foes with slaughter from her walls, 
And much I praised her nobleness, and ‘ Wliere,’ 
Ask’d Walter, patting Lilia’s head (she lay 
Beside him) ‘ lives there such a woman now ? ’ 

Quick answer’d Lilia ‘There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down : 

It is but bringing up ; no more than that ; 

You men have done it : how I hate you all ! 

Ah, were I something great ! I wish I were 
Some mighty poetess, I would shame you then. 

That love to keep us children ! 0 I wish 
That I were some great Princess, 1 would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s, 

And I would teach them all that men are taught ; 
We are twice as quick ! ’ And here she shook aside 
The hand that play’d the patron with her curls. 

And one said smiling, ‘ Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their se:^ and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans. 

And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 

I think they should not wear our rusty gowns, 

But move as rich as Emperor-moths, or Ralph 
Who shines so in the corner; yet I fear, 

If there Avere many Lilias in the brood, 

However deep you might embower the nest, 

Some boy would spy it.’ 

At this upon the sward 
Slie tapt lier tiny silken-sandal’d foot : 
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* That's your liglit nay; but 1 uould make it clt^tb 
For any male thing but to xiccp at lu/ 

Petulant she spoke, and at berscii sbo laugh’d ; 

A rosebud set mth little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air could make her, she : 

But Walter hail’d a score of names upon her. 

And * petty Ogres.?,’ and ‘ ungrateful Puss,’ 

And swore ho long’d at college, only long’d, 

AU cLe was well, for she-socicty. 

Tliey boated and they cnckcted ; they talk’d 
At wine. In clubs, of art, of politics ; 

They lost their weeks ; they Text the souls of deans ; 
Tliey rode ; they betted ; mode a hundred friends, 
And caught the bloasom of tho flying terms. 

But miss’d the mignonette of Vivun-plscc, 

Tlio little hcartli'flowcr Ltlia. Tims he spoke, 

Part banter, part allection 

‘ True,’ she said, 

* We doubt not tliat. O yes, you ml^’d us much. 

I’ll stake my ruby ring upon it you did.’ 

She held it out ; and as a parrot tunu 
Up thro’ gilt wires a crafty loving eye, 

And takes a lad}'’a finger with all care, 

And bites it for true heart and not for harm. 

So ho with Lilia’s. PaintUy she shriek'd 

.<Vnd wrung it. ' Doubt my word again ' ’ he said. 

* Come, liste-it ! here is proof tliat you were uiisi'd : 
Wo seven stay’d at Christmas up to read , 

.Vnd there wo took one tutor as to read ' 

The liard-grain’d Pluses of the cube and square 
IV’cro out of season : never man, 1 tliink. 

So moulder’d in a sinecure as he : 

For while our clohtcw echo’d frosty feet. 

And our long walks were stript as bare as brooms, 
We did but talk you over, pledge you all 
In wassail ; ofte-n, like as many girls — 

Sick for the holliea and the yews of home — 

*U many b'tflo trifling Lilias — jflay'd 
Qiaradca and riddles as at Qiristmas here, 

.<Vnd tr^ ’s my thougfd and icktn and ichtre and Arne, 
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And often told a tale from moutli to moutlt 
As here at Christmas.’ 

She remember’d that : 

A pleasant game, she thought : she liked it more 
Than magic music, forfeits, all the rest. 

But these— what kind of tales did men tell men, 

She wonder’d, by themselves ? 

A half-disdain 

Perch’d on tlie pouted blossom of her lips : 

And Walter nodded at me ; ‘ He began, 

The rest would follow, each in turn ; and so _ . 

We forged a sevenfold story. Kind ? what kind ? 
Chimeras, crotchets, Christmas solecisms, 

Seven-headed monsters only made to kill 
Time by the fire in winter.’ 

‘ Kill him now, 

The tyrant ! kill him in the summer too.’ 

Said Lilia ; ‘ Why not now ? ’ the maiden Aunt. 

‘ Why not a summer’s as a winter’s tale ? 

A tale for summer as befits the time, 

And something it should be to suit the place. 

Heroic, for a hero lies beneath, 

Grave, solemn ! ’ 

Walter warp’d his mouth at this 
To something so mock-solemn, that I laugh’d 
And Lilia woke with sudden-shrilling mirth 
An echo like a ghostly woodpecker. 

Hid in the ruins ; till the maiden Aunt 
(A little sense of rvrong had touch’d her face 
With colour) turn’d to me with ‘ As you will ; 

Heroic if you rvill, or what you will, 

Or be yourself your hero if you will.’ 

‘Take Lilia, then, for heroine,’ clamour’d he, 

‘ And make her some gi’eat Princess, six feet high. 
Grand, epic, homicidal ; and be you 
The Prince to win her ! ’ 

‘ Then follow me, the Prince,’ 
I answer’d, ‘ each be hero in his turn ! 

Seven and yet one, like shadows in a dream. — 

Heroic seems our Princess as required — 

But something made to suit with Time and place, 
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A Gothic ruin and a Orcdan house, 

A talk of coUego and of ladies* rights, 

A feudal knight in stlkcn masquerade, 

And, yonder, shrieks and sttaugo experiments 
Por ahich the good Sir Ralph had humb them all — 
This were a medley ! ao should have him Lack 
yflio told the '■Winter’s lalo’ to do it for us. 

No matter : a’o anil say whatever comes. 
i\nd let the ladies sing us, if tliey u'ill, 

Prom time to time, some ballad or a song 
To give us breathing-space.’ 

So 1 began, 

i\ud tho rest follow'd : and the women sang 
Between Iho rougher voices of lUo men, 
lake linnets m the pauses of the wind: 

And hero I give the story and tho tonga. 


A PiUKCE I was, bluo-cycd, and fair in face. 

Of temper amorous, as the first of May, 

With Icngtlis of yellow ringlets, hke a giti, 

For on my cr&dlo shone Uie Northern star. 

Tlicro lived an ancient legend in our house. 

Somo sorcerer, wiiom a far-off grandsiro burnt 
Because ho cast no shadow, had foretold, 

Dying, that none of all our blood should know 
Tho shadow from tho substance, and that one 
Should como to fight with shadows and to fall. 

For so, my mother said, the story ran. 

And, truly, waking dreams were, more or less, 

.tVn old and strange affection of tho house. 

Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven knows what: 
On a sudden in the midst of men and day, 

/Vnd wiiilo 1 walk’d and talk’d as heretofore, 

I seem'd to move among a world of ghosts. 

And feet myself the shadow of a dream 

Out great coutt-Galon poised Uis gilt-head cane. 

And paw’d his beard, and mutter'd ‘catalepsy.’ 

My mother pitying made a thousand prayers , 

My mother was as mild as any saint, 
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HaK-canonized by all that look’d on her, 

So gracious was her tact and tenderness : 

But my good father thought a king a king ; 

He cared not for the affection of the house; 

He held his sceptre like a pedant’s wand 
To lash offence, and Avith long arms and hands 
Reach’d out, and pick’d offenders from the mass 
For judgement. 

Noav it chanced that I had been. 
While life was yet in bud and blade, betroth’d 
To one, a neighbouring Princess ; she to me 
Was proxy-Avedded Avith a bootless calf 
At eight years old ; and still from time to time 
Came murmurs of her beauty from the South, 

And of her brethren, youths of puissance ; 

And still I wore her picture by my heart. 

And one dark tress ; and all around them both 
Sweet thoughts aa'ouM sAvarm as bees about their queen. 

But Avhen the days drew nigh that I should Aved, 
My father sent ambassadors Avith furs 
And jewels, gifts, to fetch her : these brought back 
A present, a great labour of the loom ; 

And thereAAithal an ansAver vague as wind : 

Besides, they saAr the king ; he took the gifts ; 

He said there Avas a compact ; that Avas true : 

But then she had a will ; Avas he to blame ? 

And maiden fancies ; loved to live alone 
Among her Avomen ; certain, would not Aved. 

That 'morning in the presence room I stood 
With Cyril and with Morian, my tAvo friends : 

The first, a gentleman of broken means 

(His father’s fault) but given to starts and bursts 

Of revel ; and the last, my other heart, 

And almost my half-self, for still we moved 
Together, tAAinn’d as horse’s ear and eye. 

Now, while they spake, I saw my father’s face 
GroAV long and troubled like a rising moon, 

Inflamed with Avrath : he started on his feet. 
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Toro tho king's letter, snow’d it down, and rent 
Tho wonder of tho loom ihro' warp and woof 
From skirt to ^kiit ; and at the lost ho swaro 
That ho would send a hundred thousand men, 

-\nd bring her in a whirlwind : then ho chew’d 
Tho tbrice-turn’d cud of uiatU, and cook’d hU spleen, 
Communing with hia captains of the war. 

At last I spoke. * ily father, let me go. 

It cannot bo but some gross error lies 
In tlus report, this answer of a king, 

^Vllom all men rate as kind and iiospitable : 

Or, maybe, 1 myself, my bride once seen, 

Whato’er my grief to find her less tiian fame, 

^lay ruQ the Mrgain made.’ And Florian said : 

‘ 1 have a sister at tho foreign court, 

Who moves about tho Princess; sbo, you know, 

^Vho wedded with a nobleman from thence • 

Ho, dying lately, left her, as 1 hear, 

Tlio lady of tb^ castles in that land : 

Tliro* her this matter might be sifted clean. 

And Cyril wliLiper’d : ‘ 'Tako mo with you too.’ 

Tlicn laughing ^uhat. if these weird seizures como 
Upon you in those lands, and no one near 
To pomt you out the sltadow from the trutli ! 

Tako mo : I’U serve you belter in a strait ; 

I grate on rusty hinges hero : ’ but ‘ Xo ' ’ 

R^r’d tho rough king, ‘you shall not; «e ourself 
WiU crush ber pretty maiden fancies dead 
In iron gauntlets : bnak the council up.’ 

But when tho council broke, 1 rose and past 
'Tliro’ tho wild woods that hung about tho town; 
Found a still place, and pluck’d her likeness out ; 

Laid it ou How ere, and watch’d it lying bathed 
In tho green gleam of dewy-tasscll’d trees • 

What were tlioso fancies? wherefore br€ak her troth? 
Proud look’d tlio Ups: but while I meditated 
A wind arose and rusij'd upon the South, 

And shook tho songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 
Of the wild woods together; and a Voice 
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Then, ere the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield, I stole from court 
With Cyril and with Elorian, unpercmved, 

Cat-footed thro’ the to^vn and hah in dread 
To hear my father’s clamour at our backs 
With Ho ! from some bay-window shake tlie night ; 
But all was quiet : from the bastion’d walls 
Like threaded spiders, one by one, we di’opt, 

And flying reach’d the frontier : then we crost 
To a livelier land ; and so by tilth and grange, 

An ri vines, and blowng bosks of wilderness, 

We gain’d the mother-city tliick rvith towers, 

And in the imperial palace found the king. 

His name was Gama ; crack’d and small Ins voice, 
But bland the smile that like a rvrinkling wind 
On glassy water drove his cheek in lines ; 

A little dry old man, without a star, 

Nob like a king : three days he feasted us. 

And on the fourth I spake of why we came. 

And my betroth’d. ‘ You do us. Prince,’ he said, 
Airing a snowy hand and signet gem, 

‘ All honour. We remember love ourselves 
In our sweet youth : there did a compact pass 
Long summers back, a kind of ceremony — 

I think the year in w'hich our olives fail’d. 

I would you had her, Prince^ with all my heart. 
With my full heart : but there were widows here. 
Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche ; 

They fed her theories, in and out of place 
Maintaining that rvith equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man. 

They harp’d on this ; rvith this our banquets rang ; 
Our dances broke and buzz’d in knots of talk ; 
Nothing but this ; my very ears were hot 
To hear them knowledge, so my daughter held. 
Was all in all : they had but been, she thought. 

As children ; they must lose the child, assume 
The woman : then. Sir, a'vvful odes she wrote. 

Too a^vful, sure, for what they treated of. 

But all she is and does is awful ; odes 
About this losing of the child ; and rhymes 
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By tn-Q sphere kmpa Uazon’d Lkc Heaven and Earth 
With constellation and tritU continent, 

Above an entry ’ riciuig in, wo call’d ; 

A plump-arm’d Ostlercsi and a stable wench 
Came running at tUo call, and help'd us doim. 

Tlicn stept a bu^tom hostess forth, and sail’d. 
Full-blown, before us into rooms wiiicli gave 
Upon a pillar’d porch, the bases lost 
In laurel: her no Ask’d of that and this, 

And who were tutors. ‘Lady Blanche’ she said, 
‘And Lady Psyche.’ ‘Uliicli was prettiest, 
Best-naturwi ? ’ ‘Lady Psyche.’ ‘Hers are wo,’ 

One Voice, "e cried; and I sat down and wrote. 

In sue}] a liand os when a deld of com 
Bows all its cars beforo the roanng East ; 

‘Tlirio ladies of the Nortbem empire pray 
Your Highness would enroll them with your own, 

As Lady Psycho's pupils.’ 

This 1 scal'd *. 

Tlio seal was Cupid bent above a scroll, 

And o’er his heed Uranian Venus hung, 

And raised the blinding bandage from iiis c^cs: 

1 gave the letter to bo sent with danri ; 

^Vnd then to bed, where lialf in doze 1 seem’d 
To 6oat about a gUmincring night, and watch 
A full sea glazed with mumed moonlight, swell 
On some dark shore just seen that it was nch. 
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II 

At break of day the College Portress came : 

She brought us Academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 

And zoned with gold ; and now when these were on, 
And we as ricli as moths from dusk cocoons. 

She, curtseying her obeisance, let us know 
The Princess Ida waited : out we paced, 

I first, and following tiuro’ the porch that sang 
All round with laurel, issued in a court 
Compact with lucid marbles, boss’d with lengths 
Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
The Muses and the Graces, group’d in threes, 
Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst ; 

And here and there on lattice edges lay 
Or book or lute ; but hastily we past, 

And up a flight of stairs into the hall. 

There at a board by tome and paper sat, 

With two tame leopards couch’d beside her throne. 
All beauty compass’d in a female form. 

The Princess ; liker to the inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the Sun, 

Than our man’s earth ; such eyes were in her head. 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arch’d brows, with every turn 
Lived thro’ her to the tips of her long hands. 

And to her feet. She rose her height, and said : 

‘ We give you welcome : not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come, 

The first-fruits of the stranger : aftertime. 

And that full voice which circles round the grave. 

Will rank you nobly, mingled up with me. 

Wliat ! are the ladies of your land so tall ? ’ 

‘ We of the court ’ said Cyril. • ‘ From the court ’ 

She answer’d, ‘ then ye know the Prince ? ’ and he : 

‘ The climax of his age ! as tho’ there were 
One rose in aU the world, your Highness that. 

He worships your ideal : ’ she replied ; 

‘ We scarcely thought in our own hall to hear 
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When some respect, hoircver slight, was paid 
To Moman, superstition all awTy: 

Ho^iorcr then commenced tho dawn: a beam 
Hod slanted forward, foiling in a land 
Of promise ; fruit would follow. Deep, indeed, 

Tlicir debt of thanks to licr ^ho first had dar^ 

To leap tho rotten pales of prejudice, 

Disfoko their necks from custom, and assert 
Nono lordlier than Uicmsclvcs but that nliich made 
Woman and man. Siio had founded ; they must build. 
Hero might they learn wjialovcr men were taught : 
Let them not fear : some said their heads were less : 
Some men’s ncro small ; not they tho least of men ; 
For often fineness compensated size ‘ 

Besides tho bram uas hko tlio hand, and grew 
With using ; thcnco tho man’s, if moro \\as moro ; 

Ho took advantago of Ins strength to bo 
First in tho field : some ages h^ been lost ; 

But woman ripen’d earlier, and iier hfo 
Was longer; and albeit their glorious names 
Were fewer, scatter'd stars, yet since in truth 
Tho lughest is tho measure of the man, 

^Vnd not tho Kaffir. Hottentot, ^lalay. 

Nor those homdunded breakers of tho glebe. 

But Homer, Plato, Vcrulam ; oven so 
With woman : and in arts of go% emment 
Elizabeth and others : arts of war 
Tho peasant Joan and others ; arts of grace 
Sappho and others vied with any man 
And, lost not least, she who had left her place, 

And bow'd her state to them, tliat they might grow 
To uso and power on this Oosia, lapt 
In tho arms of leisure, sacred from tho hhght 
Of ancient infiucnco and scorn. 

At lost 

Sho roso upon a wind of propliocy 
Dilating on tho future; * cvcij’nlicro 
Two heads in council, two beside tho hcartli, 

Two in tho tangled business of tho world, 

Two in tho liberal offices of bfo, 

Two plummets dropt for one to sound tho abyss 
Of science, and tho secrets of tho mind : 
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Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 

And everywhere the broad and bounteous Eartli 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls. 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.’ 

She ended here, and beckon’d us : the rest 
Parted; and, glonong fuU-faced welcome, she 
Began to address us, and was moving on 
In gratulation, till as when a boat 
Tacks, and the slacken’d sail flaps, all her voice 
Paltering and fluttering in her throat, she cried 
‘ My brother ! ’ ‘ Well, my sister.’ ‘ 0,’ she said, 

‘ What do you here ? and in this dress ? and these ? 
Why who are these ? a wolf within the fold ! 

A pack of irolves ! the Lord be gracious to me J 
A plot, a plot, a plot, to ruin all ! ’ 

‘ No plot, no plot,’ he answer’d. ‘ Wretched boy, 
How saw you not the inscription on the gate, 

Let no man enter in on pain of death ? ’ 

‘ And if I had,’ he answer’d, ‘ who could think 
The softer Adams of your Academe, 

0 sister, Sirens tho’ they be, were such 
As chanted on the blanching bones of men ? ’ 

‘ But you will find it otherwise ’ she said. 

‘ You jest : ill jesting nith edge-tools ! my vow 
Binds me to speak, and 0 that iron will. 

That axelike edge untamable, our Head, 

The Princess.’ ‘ Well then, Psyche, take my life. 

And nail me like a weasel on a grange 
For warning : bury me beside the gate. 

And cut this epitaph above my bones ; 

Ifere lies a brother by a sister slain, 

All for the common good of womankind.^ 

‘ Let me die too,’ said Cjwil, ‘ having seen 
And heard the Lady Psyche.’ 

1 struck in : 

‘ Albeit so mask’d. Madam, I love the truth ; 

Receive it ; and in me behold the Prince 
Your countryman, afiianced years ago 
To the Lady Ida ; here, for here she was, 

And thus (w'hat other way was left) I came.’ 

‘ 0 Sir, 0 Prince, I have no country ; none ; 
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If any, this; but none. IVliato’cr I ^>as 
Disrooted, Mliat I am is grafted Lcro, 

AfGanced, Sir ? loro-whispers may not breatbo 
Witliin this rcstal limit, and Iiow should I, 

Wlio am not mine, say, live : Iho thunderbolt 
Hangs silent ; but prepare ; I speak ; it falls.’ 

‘ Yet pause,’ I said ; ’ for that inscription there, 
I tluiilc no more of doa^y lurks therein, 

Tiian in a dapper clapping in a garth, 

To scare tho foul from fruit . if more there b(\ 

If moro and acted on, wliat follons ? war ; 

Your mm work marr’d : for this your Academe, 
IVJiichorcr side bo Victor, m tho halloo 
Will tonpio to the trunijict down, and pass 
With all fair theories only made to gUd 
A stomilcss summer.' ‘ Let tho Princess judgo 
Of that ’ slio said ; * farewell. Sir— and to you. 

I shudder at tho sc^^ucl, but I go.' 

' Aro you that Lady Psyche,’ I rejoin’d, 

* Thu HftU lit lino from that old Plorian, 

Yet hangs liis portrait in my father’s hall 
(XIio gaunt old Daron with ms bectlo brow 
Sun*shadcd in tho heat of dusty fights) 

As ho hestrodo my Grandsire, when ho fell, 

And all else lied 7 wo point to it, and wo say, 
Tho loyal warmth of PJorian is not cold, 

But hranches current yet in Idndrcd veins.’ 

* -\ro you that Psyche.’ Flonan odded ‘ she 
With whom I sang about tho morning lulls, 
Plung ball, dew kite, and raced tho purjilo &y, 
And snared tho squirrel of tho glen 7 aro jou 
That Psycho, wont to bind my throbbing brow, 
To smootlio my pillow*, mix the foaming draught 
Of fever, tell nio pleasant tales, and read 

Sly sicloiess down to liappy dreams 7 aro you 

Tliat brother-sister Psycho, both in one 7 

V'ou were that Pej’clio, but what aro you now 7* 

* You aro that Psj-chc,’ Cyril said, ‘ for whom 
I would bo that for o\cr which 1 seem, 

Woman, if I might sit besido your feet, 

iVnd glean your scatter'd sapienco.* 
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Then once more 

Are you that Lady Psyche,’ I began, 

‘ That on her bridal morn before she past 
From all her old companions, \rhen the king 
Kiss’d her pale cheek, declared that ancient ties 
Would still be dear beyond the southern hills ; 

That were there any of our people there 

In want or peril, there was one to hear 

And help them ? look ! for such are these and I.’ 

‘ Axe you that Psyche,’ Elorian ask’d, ‘ to whom, 

In gentler days, your arroir-wounded fawn 
Came flying wliile you sat beside the well ? 

The creature laid his muzzle on your lap, 

And sobb’d, and you sobb’d with it, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and you wept. 

That was fawn’s blood, not brother’s, yet you wept. 
0 by the bright head of my little niece, 

You were that Psyche, and what are you now ? ’ 

‘ You are that Psyche,’ Cyril said again, 

‘ The mother of the sweetest little maid, 

That ever crow’d for kisses.’ 

‘ Out upon it ! ’ 

She answer’d, ‘ peace ! and why should I not play 
The Spartan Mother with emotion, be 
The Lucius Junius Brutus of my kind ? 

Him you call great ; he for the common weal. 

The fading politics of mortal Rome, 

As I might slay tliis child, if good need were. 

Slew both his sons : and I, shall I, on whom 
The secular emancipation tui’ns 
Of half this world, be swerved from right to save 
A prince, a brother ? a little will I yield. 

Best so, perchance, for us, and well for you. 

0 hard, when love and duty clash ! I fear 
My conscience vill not count me fleckless ; yet — 
Hear my conditions : promise (otherwise 
You perish) as you came, to slip a\yay. 

To-day, to-morrow, soon : it shall be said, 

Tliese women Avere too barbarous, Avould not learn ; 
They fled, who might have shamed us ; promise, all. 

Wliat could we else, we promised each ; and she. 
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Liko 6Qtno wild creature newly-caged, commenced 
A to-and-fro, bO pacing till she paused 
By Florian ; holding out her Idy anns 
Took both ids hands, and Binding faintly said : 

‘ I know jou at tho first: tho’ you have grown 
You scarco have alter'd ' I am sad and glad 
To SCO you, Florian. / pro theo to death 
ify brother’ it nas duty spoke, not I. 

My needful seeming harshness, pardon it. 

Our mother, is she well 7 * 

With tliat she kiss’d 

His forehead, then, a moment after, clung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom'd up 
From out a common vein of memory 
Sweet household talk, and phrases of llm hearth, 
i\nd far allusion, tdi the gracious dews 
Began to glisten and to fall ' and while 
Tlicy stood, so rapt, wo gazing, came a voice, 

' I brought a message hero from Lady Blanche,’ 
Back started she, and turning round wo saw 
Tlio Lady Blanche's dau^itor where sho stocxl, 
lilclUsa, with her hand upon the lock, 

A rosy blonde, and in a college gown, 

Tliat clod her like an April daffiMitiy 
{Her mother’s colour) with her Ups apart. 

And all her thoughts os fair within her eyes, 

As bottom agates seen to wave and Qoat 
In ciysta! currents of clear morning seas 

So stood tliat same fair creature at the door. 
Then Lady Psj'chc, * All — Melis.sa — you ' 

You licard ai ? ' and Melissa, ‘ 0 pardon me ’ 

I licard, 1 could not help it, did not wish * 
but, dearest Lady, pray you fear mo not, 

'Cor think I bear tliat heart witlun my hrca&t, 

"o give three gallant gentlemen to death.’ 

I trust you,* said tho other, ‘ for wo tiro 
I'cro always friends, none closer, elm and \me 
ut yet your mother’s jealous temperament — 
et not your prudence, dearest, drowse, or prove 
10 Danatd ot a leaky vase, for fear 
113 whole foundation rum, and I lose 
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My honour, these their lives.’ ‘ Ah, fear me not ’ ^ 
Eeplied Melissa ; ‘ no— I would not tell. 

No, not for all Aspasia’s cleverness, 

No, not to answer, Madam, all those hard things 
That Sheba came to ask of Solomon.’ 

‘ Be it so ’ the other, ‘ that we still may lead 
The new light up, and culminate in peace. 

For Solomon may come to Sheba yet.’ 

Said Cyril, ‘ Madam, he the wisest man 
Feasted the woman wsest then, in halls 
Of Lebanonian cedar : nor should you 
(Tho’, madam, yoa should answer, we would ask) 

Less welcome find among us, if you came 
Among us, debtors for our lives to you. 

Myself for something more.’ He said not what. 

But ‘ Thanks,’ she answer’d ‘ Go : we have been too 
long 

Together : keep your hoods about the face ; 

They do so that affect abstraction here. 

Speak little ; mix not mth the rest ; and hold 
Your promise : all, I trust, may yet bo well.’ 

We turn’d to go, but C^Til took the child,- 
And held her round the knees against Ms waist, 

And blew the swoll’n cheek of a trumpeter. 

While Psyche watch’d them, smiling, and the cliild 
Push’d her flat hand against his face and laugh’d • 

And thus our conference closed. 

And then we stroll’d 
For half the day thro’ stately theatres 
Bench’d crescent-wise. In each we sat, we heard . 
The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration : follow’d then 
A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 

With scraps of thundrous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and jewels five-words-Iong 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever : then we dipt in all 
That treats of whatsoever is, the state. 

The total chronicles of man, the mind. 
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Xfao morala, something of tlio frame, the rock, 

Tlio star, tho bird, tho fish, tko slid], the ilon'er, 
Electric, chcaUQ and all the rest, 

;\nd %ThatsooT'cr can bo taught and ktioxen ; 

T)U like tbreo horses that itaro broken frnco. 

And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn, 

Wo issued gorged ivith knowledge, ana I spoke : 

' IVliy/ Sirs, they do all this as ucll as no.’ 

‘ njcy hunt old trails ’ said C^tiI ‘ very hcII ; 

Rut when did n oman over yet invent f ' 

‘ Ungracious 1 ’ answer’d Flotian, ‘ havo you learnt 
No more from Psycho's lecture, you that talk’d 
Tlio trash that mauo mo sick, and almost sad f ’ 

‘ 0 trash ’ ho said, * but wuh a kernel in it. 

Should I not call her n'lsc, who mode mo u-iso ? 
Aud learnt 1 I learnt more from her jn a da<-Ii, 
Than if my b-ampan were an empty hull, 

And every Itluso tumbled a sctcnco in. 

A thousand hearts h'o falloir in fheso halls, 

And round these halls a thousand baby loves 
Yiv twan^ng headless arrotta at the hearts, 

Wnoneo follous many a vacant pang * but 0 
With TDO, Sir, enter'd in tho bigger boy, 

Tho Head of all tho golden-shatted dnn, 

Tlio long-limb’d lad tliat had a Psycho too ; 

Ho doit rao thro’ tho storaachcr; and novs 
Wliat think you of it, Honan f do I chose 
Tho fiuhstanco or tho shadow ? vnll it hold ? 

I havo no sorcerer's malison on mo, 

Ko ghostly hauntings liko his Highness. I 
Hatter myself that a/ways oveiywhcro 
I know tho substance ailicn 1 seo it. Well, 

Are castles shodoivs 7 Tlirco ol them ? Is she 
Tlio sweet proprietress a shadow r If not, 

Sluill thoso tlirco castica patch my tatter'd coat ? 
For dear are thoso three castles to my wants, 

And dear is sister Psycho to my heart, 

And two dear things aro ono of double worth. 

And mucli I might have said, but that my zone 
Uewnann’d mo i then tho Doctors ' 0 to heat 
Tlio Doctors ! 0 to watch tho thirsty plants 
Imbibing 1 onto or twice I thought to roar. 
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To break my chain, fco shake my mane : but thou, 
Modulate me. Soul of mincing mimicry ! 

Make liquid treble of that bassoon, my throat ; 

Abase those eyes that ever loved to meet 
Star-sisters answering under crescent brows ; 

Abate the stride, which speaks of man, and loose 
A flying charm of blushes o’er this cheek, 

Wliere- they like swallows coming out of time 
Will wonder why they came : but hark the bell 
Eor dinner, let us go ! ’ 

And in we stream’d 

Among the columns, pacing staid and still 
By twos and threes, till all from end to end 
With beauties every shade of brown and fair 
In colours gayer than the morning mist. 

The long hall glitter’d like a bed of flowers. 

How might a man not wander from his wits 
Pierced thro’ with eyes, but that I kept mine own 
Intent on her, who rapt in glorious dreams, 

The second-sight of some Astraean age, 

Sat compass’d with professors : they, the while. 
Discuss’d a doubt and tost it to and fro : 

A clamour thicken’d, mixt with inmost terms 
Of art and science ; Lady Blanche alone 
Of faded form and haughtiest lineaments. 

With all her autumn tresses falsely brown, 

Shot sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
In act to spring. 

At last a solemn grace 

Concluded, and we sought the gardens : there 
One w’alk’d reciting by herself, and one 
In this hand held a volume as to read, 

And smoothed a petted peacock do^vn with that : 
Some to a low song oar’d a shallop by, 

Or under aiches of the marble bridge 

Hung, shadow’d from the heat : some hid and sought 

In the orange thickets : others tost a ball 

Above the. fountain-jets, and back again 

With laughter ; others lay about the lawns, 

Of the older sort, and murmur’d that their May 
Was passing : W'hat was learning unto them ? 

They wish’d to marry ; they could rule a house 
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ilcn hated learned women : but wo throo 
Sat muHlcd bbo tlio Eatcd ; and often came 
lutting all \io saw uitb sliafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to chanty, 

Hint liarm’d not : then day droopt ; tlie cliapcl belli« 
Call'd U3 : \io left ibo stalks; no mixt with those 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest ulute. 

Before two elrcams ed light from wall to wall, 

While the great organ almost burst Jus pipes, 
Groaning for poncr, and rolling thro’ the court 
A long melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silcer htanics. 

The Mork of Ida, to call donn from Heat'cn 
A blessing on her labours for the ivorld. 


Sn-XCT and lotr, tirm azxj loir, 

>Su]d o! ibe oMteni ec». 

Low, low, brcAtbo sod blow, 

\S Ind ot lb« WMUm se* 1 

Oicr tbo rollioj; w«|«r» 

Coca« troQ (bo dying moon, ind blow, 

Blow him agoio te me, 

tiliile oiy bttio oao. wbdo my pretty one, eleepa 

Sleep Bod rett, Bleep and mt, 

Bntber wiil come l« thee soon . 

Beet, roet, on mother’e brcMt, 

Fstber will come (o ibeo soon , 

Father will oome to bu babo in tlie nest. 

Siltcr Baila all out of tbe west 
Under tbo silver mooa • 

bleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep 


III 

MoitK in tbo (tliito wako of the morning star 
Came furrotring all tbo orient into gold. 

W^o rose, and (»ch by other drest Mith care 
Duscended to the court tliat lay tluve parts 
In shadow, but the Pluses* hca^ were touch'd 
Abovo the darkne:>s from their natiro East. 
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There while we stood beside the fount, and watch’d 
Or seem’d to watcli the dancing bubble, approach’d 
Melissa, tinged with wan from lack of sleep, 

Or grief, and glowing round he.r dewy eyes 
The circled Iris of a night of tears ; 

‘ And fly,’ she cried, ‘ 0 fly, while yet you may ! 

My mother knows : ’ and when I ask’d her ‘ how,’ 

‘ My fault ’ she wept ‘ my fault ! and yet not mine ; 
Yet mine in part. 0 hear me, pardon me. 

My mother, ’tis her wont from night to night 
To rail at Lady Psyche and her sjde. 

She says the Princess should have been the Head, 
Herself and Lady Psyche the two arms ; 

And so it was agreed when first they came ; 

But Lady Psyche was the right hand now. 

And she the left, or not, or seldom used ; 

Hers more than half the students, all the love. 

And so last night she fell to canvass you : 

Her countrywomen ! she did not envy her. 

“ Wlio ever saw such wild barbarians ? 

Girls ? — more like men ! ” and at these words the snake, 
My secret, seem’d to stir witliin my breast ; 

And oh, Sirs, could I help it, but my cheek 
Began to bum and burn, and her lynx eye 
To fix and make me hotter, till she laugh’d ; 

“ O marvellously modest maiden, you ! 

Men ! girls, like men ! why, if they had been men 
You need not set your thoughts in rubric thus 
For wholesale comuient.” Pardon, I am shamed 
TJiat I must needs repeat for my excuse 
What looks so little graceful ; “ men ” (for still 
My mother went revolving on the word) 

“ And so they are, — very like men indeed — 

And with that woman closeted for hours ! ” 

Then came these dreadful words out one by one, 

“ Why — these — are — men : ” I shudder’d : “ and you 
know it.” 

0 ask me notliing,” I said ; “ And she knows too, 
And she conceals it.” So my mother clutcii’d 
The truth at once, but with no word from me ; 

And now thus early risen she goes to inform 
The Princess ; Lady Psyche will be crush’d ; 
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But you may yet be baved, an<l therefore fly : 

But heal mo with your po^on ere you go.’ 

MVliat pardon, sweet Melissa, for a blush 7’ 

Said Cynl : ‘Palo one, blush again: than wear 
TSioso lilies, better blush our lives away. 

Yet let U3 breathe for one hour more in Heaven ’ 
Uo addt'd, ‘ lest some classic Angel speak 
In sconi of us, “They mounted, Ganynicdcs, 

To tumble, Vulcans, on iho second mom.” 

But I Will melt this uiarblo into wax 
To jicld us farther furlough . ’ and he went. 

Mch&sa shock her doubtful curls, and thought 
Ho bcarco would prosper. ‘TcU us,’ Flonan ask’d. 
‘How grow this feud betwixt the right and left ’ 
‘0 long ago,’ she said, ‘betwixt these two 
Division smoulders luddcn ; 'tis my mother, 

Too jealous, often fretful o» tho wind 
Pent m a crevieo : much 1 bear with her ; 

X never knew* my father, but sho says 
(God help her) slio was wedded to a fool ; 
aVnd still sho rail’d against tho state of things. 

Sho had tho caro of Lady Ida’s youth, 

And from tiio Queen’s decease sho brought her up. 
But when your sister eamo sho won tho heart 
Of Ida : tliey wero still together, grew 
(For so tiicy said themselves) mosrulated , 
Consonant chords that shiver to one note, 

Ono mind in all things * yet my mothtr still 
AlSrms your Psycho thieved her theories, 

.\nd angled with them for her pupil’s lo\c 
Sho calls her phagiariAt; I know not wliat : 

But I must go : I daro not tarry * and light, 

As flics the shadow* of a bird, slio fled. 

Then murmur’d Floriaii gazing after her . 

‘ An open-hearted maiden, true and pure. 

If I could love, why ibis weru she hovi pretty 
Her blushing was, and huu she blush’d again, 

As if to close with Ci*nFs random wiaU . 

Not hko your Princess ctarani’d with cmng pride, 
Hor hko poor Psycho whom sho drags in tow,’ 
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‘ The crane,’ I said. ‘ may chatter of the crane. 

The dove may murmur of the dove, but I - 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere. 

My princess, 0 my princess ! true she errs. 

But in her own grand way ; being herself 
Three times more noble than tliree score of men, 
She sees herself in every woman else. 

And so she wears her error like a crown _ 

To blind the truth and me : for her, and her, . 
Hebes are they to hand ambrosia, mis 
The nectar ; but — ah she — ^whene’er she moves 
The Samian Here rises and she speaks 
A Memnon smitten with the morning Sun.’ 

So saying from the court we paced, and gain’d 
The terrace ranged along the Northern front, 

And leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, drank the gale 
That blown about the foliage underneath, 

And sated \vibh the innumerable rose, 

Beat balm upon our eyelids. Hither came 
Cyril, and yawning ‘ 0 hard task,’ he cried ; 

‘ No fighting shadows here ! I forced a way 
Thro’ solid opposition crabb’d and gnarl’d. 

Better to clear prime forests, heave and thump 
A league of street in summer solstice down, 

Than hammer at this reverend gentlewoman. 

I knock’d and, bidden, enter’d ; found her there 
At point to move, and settled in her eyes 
The green malignant light of coming storm. 

Sir, I was courteous, every phrase well-oil’d. 

As man’s could be ; yet maiden-meek I pray’d 
Concealment : she demanded who we were. 

And why we came ? I fabled nothing fair, 

But, your example pilot, told her all. 

Up went the hush’d amaze of hand and eye. 

But when I dwelt upon your old affiance. 

She answer’d sharply that I talk’d astray. 

I urged the fierce inscription on the gate, 

And our three lives. True — ^we had limed ourselves 
With open eyes, and we must take the chance. 

But such extremes, I told her, well might harm 
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Tlio woman’s cause. “Not moro tlian now,” tho saij, 
“ So puddled as it is wilU favouxitism.” 

1 tried tho mother’s heart. Siiamo might befall 
Nchssa, knowing, saving not sho knew : 

Her answer was “Leave mo to dual with that.” 

I spoko of war to come and many deaths, 

And she replied, her duly was to speak, 

And duty duty, clear of consequences. 

1 grew discouraged, Sit; but since I knew 
No rock so hard but (bat a tilllo wave 
^lay boat admission in a thousand years, 

I recommenced ; “ Decide not cro you pause. 

I find you hero but in tlio second place, 

Some say the third— -tho authentio foundress you. 

1 Oder boldly : wo will seat you higlicst ; 

Wink at our advent : help roy prmco to gain 
His rightful bride, and hero I promise you 
Some palaco in our land, wheto you shall reign 
Tho head and heart of all our fair sboworld, 

And your great namo flow on with broadening time 
For ever.” Well, sho balanced this a little, 
told mo sho would answer us to-day, 

Meantime bo muto ; thus much, nor moro I gain'd.’ 

Ho ceasing, camo a message from tho Head. 

‘That afternoon tho Princess rode to take 
Tlio dip of certain strata to the North 
Would wo go with herT wo should find tho land 
Worth seeing ; and tho nver made a fall 
Out yonder : ’ then sho pointed on to where 
A doublo liill ran up his furrowy forks 
Beyond tho tlucU-Icaved platans of the vale. 

Agreed to, this, the day flod on thro’ ail 
Its Tango of duties to tho appointed hour. 

Then summon’d to the porcli wo went. She stood 
^Vmong her maidens, higher by tho head, 

Her back against a ptlm, her foot on one 
Of Iho&o tamo leopards. Kittenliko ho roll’d 
And paw'd about licr sandal. I drew near , 

1 gazed. ’ On a sudden my strango seizure came 
Upon mo, liio weird vision of our house : 
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The Princess Ida seem’d a hollow sliow, 

Her gay-iurr’d cats a painted fantasy, 

Her college and her maidens, empty masks. 

And I myself the sliadow of a di’eara, 

Por all things were and were not. Yet I felt 
My heart beat thick with passion and with awe ; 

Then from my breast the involuntary sigh 
Brake, as she smote me with the light of eyes 
That lent my knee desire to kneel, and shook 
My pulses, till to horse we got, and so 
Went fortli in long retinue f^ollowing up 
The river as it narrow’d to the hills. 

I rode beside her and to mo she said : 

‘ 0 friend, wo trust that you esteem’d us not 
Too harsh to your companion yestermorn ; 

Unwillingly we spake.’ ‘ No — not to her,’ 

I answer’d, ‘ but to one of whom we spake 
Your Highness might have seem’d the thing you say.’ 
‘ Again ? ’ she cried, ‘ are you ambassadresses 
Prom him to mo ? we give you, being strange, 

A licence ; speak, and let the topic die.’ 

I stammer’d that I knew him — could have wsh’d — 
‘ Our king expects — was there no precontract ? 

There is no truer-hearted — ah, you seem 
All he prefigured, and he could not see 
The bird of passage flying south but long’d 
To follow : surely, if your Highness keep 
Your purport, you will shock him ev’n to death. 

Or baser courses, children of despair.’ 

‘ Poor boy,’ she said, ‘ can he not read — no books ? 
Quoit, tennis, ball — no games ? nor deals in that 
Which men delight in, martial exercise ? 

To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 

Methinks he seems no better than a girl ; 

As girls were once, as we ourself have been : 

We had our dreams ; perhaps he mixt with them : 

Wc touch on our dead seK, nor shun to do it. 

Being other — since we learnt our meaning here. 

To lift the woman’s fall’n divinity ' .. 

Upon an even pedestal with man.’ 
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Sho paused, and added nith a haughtier smiio 
*^\nd as to prccontracU, vo move, my friend, 

At no nun*a beck, but know ourself and tbcc, 

0 Vashti, noblo VasUli ! Summon’d out 

Sho kept her stato, and left tlio drunken king 
To braul at Shushati undcnicatli tho palms.' 

* iVL-is your Highness breathes full East,’ I said, 

‘ On that nliicli leans to you. I know lljo Prince, 

1 prize liis trutli : and tlien lion' vast a work 
To assail tlua grey prcenunenco of man ! 

You grant mo licence , might I use it ? tliink ; 

Ero half bo done perchance your bfo may fail ; 

Then comes tho feebler lieircss of your plan, 

.<\nd takes and rums all ; and thus your pains 
only make that footprint upon sand 
WmeU o!d*recurnng uaves of prc;udico 
Rcsmoolii to nothing - miglit I dread that you, 

With only Fame for spouse and your great det^s 
For issue, yet may Uv© m vain, and mits, 

Meanwhile, what every woman counts her due, 

Love, children, happiness t * 

.<Vnd she exclaim’d, 
'Peace, you young savage of the Northern wild’ 
What 1 iho’ your Princo’e love were like a God’s, 
Have wo not made our,cU tho sacrifice T 
You aw bold indeed : «e arc not talk’d to thus 
Yet will wo say for children, %rou}d tliey’ grew 
Like field-flowers cverywherof wo like tlicm well • 

But children die ; and let mo t«U you, girl, 

Ilowo’cr you babble, great deeds cannot die ; 

Tlicy with tho sun and moon renew their bght 
For over, blessing (hoso that look on them. 

Cliildrcn — that men maj' pluck them from our hearts. 
Kill US witii pity, break us witli ourselves — 

0— ^jluldfcn — tlicro is nothing upon earth 

More miserable than sho that lias a son 

And sees him err; nor would wo work for fame; 

nio’ sho pcrliaps might reap tho applause of Great, 

Who learns tho one roe sro whence after-hands 

Jlay moi’o tho world, tho’ sho herself effect 

But little; wherefore up and act, nor ‘shrink 
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' ifcihmks I haro not found among them all 
Ono anatomic.* * Nay, no thought of that,* 

She ansner’d, * but it {dca&cd us not : in truth 
Wo shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
Those monstrous males that carve the living hound, 
And cram him nilh the fragmente of the grave, 

Or in the dark dissolving human heart, 

And holy secrets of this microcosni. 

Dabbling a shameless hand with sltamcful jest, 
Encamahzo tncir spirits : jet no know 
Khonlcdgo is knonlcdgc, and this matter hangs : 

Hon belt ourself, foreseeing casualty. 

Nor mllJng men should come among us, learnt, 

For many weary moons before no came. 

This craft of healing. Were you sick, ourself 
Would tend upon you. To your i^ucstion non, 

^V}uc!l touches on the workman and hts work. 

Let there bo light and there was light ' ’tis so : 

For was, and is, and will be, are but is ; 

And ail creation is ono act at once, 

The birth of light : but wo tliat are not all, 

As parts, can sco but parts, now* this, now that, 

.<\nd live, perforce, from thought to thought, and make 
Ono act a phantom of succession ' thus 
Our weakness somehow shapes the shadow. Time; 
But in the shadow will wo work, and mould 
The woman to the fuller d.iy.* 

She spake 

With kindled eyes ; we rode a league beyond, 

And, o’er a bridge of pmewood crossing, came 
On flowery levels underneath the crag. 

Full of all beauty ‘0 liovt sweet* I said 
For I was lialf-obliviocia of my mask) 

To linger hero with one that loved us’ ‘Yea,* 

>iio answer'd, * or inth fair pliilosophics 
liat lift the fancy ; for indeed tlicso fields 
iro lovely, lovelier not the Elysian lawns, 

/hero paced the Demigods of old, and saw 
ho soft white vapour streak the crowned towers 
uilt to tho Sun : ^ then, turning to her maids, 

Pitch our pavilion hero upon tho sward ; 

F out tho viands.’ At the word, they raised 
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A tent of satin, elaborately wTOughfc 
With fair Corinna’s triumph ; hero she stood, 
Engirt with many a florid maiden-cheek, 

Tiio woman-conqueror ; woman-conquer’d there 
The bearded Victor of ten-thousand liymns, 

And all the men mourn’d at his side : but we 
Set forth to climb ; then, climbing, Cjn'il kept 
With Psycho, with Melissa Elorian, I 
With mine afSanced. Many a little hand 
Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the rocks. 
Many a light foot shone like a jewel set 
In the dark crag : and then wo turn’d, we wound 
About the cliffs, the copses, out and in, 
Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 
Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the Sun 
Grew broader toward his death and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns. 


Tnu Bpiondour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 

The Ion;; light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

0 hark, 0 hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
'I'ho horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 

Blow, lot us iioar the purpio glens replying : 

Blow, bugle ; answer, cohoes, dying, dying, dying. 

0 love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river : 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for over and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And angwor, cohoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
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*Tii£BS sinks tho nebulous star uo caU tho Sun, 

If that hypothesis of tbors bo sound ' 

Said Ida ; ‘ let us dou’n and rest ; ’ and uo 
Down from tlio lean and urmklcd precipices, 

By oveiy coppice-fcatlier'd chasm and deft, 

Dropt thro’ tho amhcosial gloom to uhcro below 
No bigger than a ^low-worm shone tho tent 
Lamp-ht from tho inner. Onco sho loan'd on me, 
Descending ; onco or tnico sbo lent licr hand, 

And blissful palpitations in (ho blood, 

Stirring a sudden transport rose and fell- 

But ulicn wo planted level feet, and dipt 
Beneath tho satin domo and enter’d in, 

Thero loaning deep in broider’d donn wo sank 
Our elbows 1 on a tripod m tho midst 
A fragrant damo rose, and beforo us glou'd 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amln-r wme, and gold. 

Then she, * Let some ono sing to us : hghtlicr movo 
Tho minutes dodged uith music and a maid. 

Of those besido iicr, smoto her harp, and sang. 

I Teus, idio tears. I kaow not irbat they mean. 

Tears from tlie depth ct some divioe Ueapair 
Itisa in ibo heart, and gather to tho eves, 
la loohio? on the happy Auluma-GelJg. 

And thinkiog of the days that aro no more 


Ah. sad and strange as in dark suismcr dawns 
Tho oarlicst pipe o( baU*airaLea'<{ Lirda 
To diins cat*, wltcn unto dying eyea 
ilia casement slowly grows a gliocicniig square , 
So sad. so strange, the days tost aro no more 
l>car aa Tememhe^d kitses after death, 

And sweet aa ihoso by bopciesa fancy ftign’d 
On lips that are for other* : deep as lore. 

Deep BJ Grst lore, and v3d with id} regret : 

O Death ia Life, the days that aro no more. 

£3 
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She ended with such passion that the tear, 

She sang of, shook and fell, an erring. pearl 
Lost in lier bosom : but with some disdain 
Answer’d the Princess, ‘ If indeed there haunt 
About the moulder’d lodges of the Past 
So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men. 

Well needs it we should cram our ears with wool 
And so pace by : but tliine are fancies hatch’d 
In silken-folded idleness ; nor is it 
Wiser to weep a true occasion lost, 

But trim our sails, and let old bygones be, 

While down the streams that float us each and all 
To the issue, goes, like glittering bergs of ice. 

Throne after throne, and molten on the waste 
Becomes a cloud : for all things serve their time 
Toward that great year of equal mights and' rights. 
Nor would I fight with iron laws, in the end 
Pound golden : let the past be past ; let be 
Their cancell’d Babels : tho’ the rough kex break 
The starr’d mosaic, and the beard-blown goat 
Hang on t!ie shaft, and the wild figtree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, burns 
Above the unrisen morrow ; ’ then to me ; 

‘ Know you no song of your own land,’ she said, 

‘ Not such as moans about the retrospect. 

But deals with the other distance and the hues 
Of promise ; not a death’s-head at the wine.’ 

Then I remember’d one myself had made. 

What time I watch’d the swallow winging south 
Prom mine own land, part made long since, and part 
Now while I sang, and maidenlike as far 
As I coifld ape their treble, did I sing. 

O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 

Ply to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves. 

And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 

0 tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 

That bright and fierce and fickle ia tho South, 

And dark and true and tender ja the North, 
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0 S<ra1Iow, StaIIow, if I conid fonow, and liglit . 

Upon her lattice, I uoatd pipo ut] trill, 

And ebeep and tv liter tveatjr miilioQ lotca. 

0 acre I thou that alie mlgtit t«Le me io, 

And Ja^ ao on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the saow}- cradle till I died. 

Why liagcreth ihe to cloihe her licart nith lore, 

Dclaj log aa the tender aah diUja 

To clothe licrscll, v hen all the uooda are green 1 

0 tell her, Swallow, that thy brood Is flown : 

Say to her, I do hut wanton in the South, 

But in the North long since my nest is made. 

0 tell her, brief is lifo hut lore is long. 

And brief the sun of summer in the North, 

And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

0 Swallow, fljuig from the golden woods. 

Fly to her, and ripe and woo her. and make her mine, 

And tell her, Ull her, that I follow thee. 

I ceased, and all Clio ladies, each at each, 

Like Iho Itliaccnsian Buitors in old time, 

Stared trilh great eyes, and laugh’d Mith alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant; for still my voice 
Hang false : but smiliiig 'Hot for thee,’ she said, 

‘ 0 Hulbul, any roso of Gulistan 
Shall burst her veil : niarsh'divcrs, ratlicr, maid, 
Shall croak thco sister, or tlio mcodou-crako 
Grate her harsli kindr^ in the grass ; and tins 
A mere lovc-pocra 1 O for such, my friend. 

Wo hold them slight : they mind us of tho time 
Wlicn tro made bricks in Egypt. Ivnavcs nro men, 
That lute and iluto fantastic tenderness, 

And dress tho victim to tlio oiTcring up, 

And pamt tho gates of Hell uith Panidise, 

^Vnd pby tho slave to gain tho tjitmny. 

Poor soul I 1 hod a maid of honour once , 

' Sho ^vept her true eyes blind for such a one, 

A roguo of canzonets and serenades. 

1 loved her. Peace bo Mith her Slic is dead. 

So they blaspheme the muso! But groat is sung 
Used to great ends : ourself Iiavo often tried 
Valkyrian 11^*01113, or into rli}ihm hare dash’d 
Tho passion of tho prophetess ; for song 
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Is. duer unto freedom, force and growth 
Of spirit than to junketing and love. 

Love is it 1 Would this same mock-love, and this 
Mock-Hymen were laid up like winter bats, 

Till all men grew to rate us at our worth, 

Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To be dandled, no, but living wills, and sphered 
Whole in ourselves and owed to none. Enough ! 

But now to leaven play with profit, you, 

Know you no song, the true growth of your soil, 

That gives the manners of your countrywomen ? ’ 

She spoke and turn’d her sumptuous head with eyes 
Of shining expectation fixt on mine. 

Then while I dragg’d my brains for such a song, 
Cyril, with whom the bell-mouth’d glass had wrought, 
Or master’d by the sense of sport, began 
To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 
Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences 
Unmeet for ladies, Elorian nodded at him, 

I fro%vnlng,' Psyche flush’d and wann’d and shook; 
The lilylike Melissa droop’d her brows ; 

‘Forbear,’ the Princess cried; ‘Forbear, Sir’ I; 

And heated thro’ and thro’ with wrath and love, 

I smote him on the breast ; he started up ; 

There rose a shriek as of a city sack’d ; 

Melissa clamour’d ‘ Flee the death ; ’ ‘To horse 
Said Ida ; ‘ home ! to horse J ’ and fled, as flies 
A troop of sno\vy doves athwart the dusk. 

When some one batters at the dovecote-doors. 
Disorderly the women. Alone I stood 
With Florian, cursing Cyril, vext at heart, 

In the pavilion : there like parting hopes 
I heard them passing from me : hoof by hoof, 

And every hoof a knell to my desires. 

Clang’d on the bridge ; and then ^another shriek, 

‘ The Head, the Head, the Princess, 0 the Head ! ’ 
For blind mth rage she miss’d the plank, and roll’d 
In the river. Out I sprang from glow to gloom : 
There whirl’d her white robe like a blossom’d branch 
Rapt to the horrible fall : a glance I gave. 

No more; but woman-vested as I was 
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To whom none spake, half-sick at; heart;, return’d. 
Arriving all confused among the rest 
With hooded brows I crept into the hall, 

And, couch’d beliind a Judith, underneatli 
The head of Holofernes peep’d and saw'. 

Girl after girl was call’d to trial : each 
Disclaim’d all knowledge of us : last of all, 

Melissa ; trust mo, Sir, I pitied her. 

She, question’d if she knew us men, at first 
Was silent ; closer prest, denied it not : 

And then, demanded if her mother knew. 

Or Psyche, she affirm’d not, or denied : 

From whence the Royal mind, familiar with her, 
Easily gather’d either guilt. She sent 
For Psycho, but she was not there ; she call’d 
For Psyche’s child to cast it from the doors ; 

She sent for Blanche to accuse her face to face ; 

And I slipt out : but whither will you now ? 

And whore are Psyche, Cyril ? both are fled ; 

Wliat, if together ? that were not so well. 

Would rather wo had never come ! I dread 
His wildness, and the chances of the dark.’ 

‘ And yet,’ I said, ‘ you wrong him more than I 
That struck him : this is proper to the clown, 

Tho’ smock’d, or furr’d and purpled, still the clown, 
To harm the thing that trusts him, and to shame 
That w'hich he saj^s he loves ; for Cyril, how'e’er 
He deal in frolic, as to-night — tho song 
Might have been w'orse and sinn’d in grosser bps 
Beyond all pardon — as it is, I hold 
These 'flashes on tho surface are not he. 

Ho has a solid base of temperament : 

But as tho w'aterlily starts and slides 
Upon tho level in little puffs of wind, 

Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom, such is he. 

Scarce had I ceased w’hen from a tamarisk near 
Two Proctors leapt upon us, crying, ‘ Names : ’ 

He, standing still, was clutch’d ; but I began 
To thrid the musky-circled mazes, rvind 
And double in and out the boles, and race 
By all the fountains : fleet I rvas of foot : 
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Before mo shotrer'd U)o zt^ in flakes ; bebind 
I iicard the puS’d pursuer; at nunc car 
Bubbled the nightingale and heeded not, 

And secret laughter tickled all luy soul. 

At last 1 hook’d my aoLIo in a v^inc, 

That claspt the feet of a ^Inemos^mc, 

And falling on my faco uas caught and known. 

They haled us to the Princess \vhero she sat 
High in the hall . above her droop’d a lamp. 

And made tho stnglo jcncl on her brow 
Bum hko tho mystic on a mast-head, 

Prophet of storm : a handmaid on each side 
Bow’d toward her, combing out her long black hair 
Damp from tho river; and close behind her stood 
Eight daughters of the plough, stronger than men, 
Hugo women blouicd %tilb hcaUh, and wmd, and rain, 
And labour. Each nas like a Dmid rock ; 

Or hko a spire of land that stands apart 
Cleft from tho main, and uail’d about witli mows. 

Tlicn, 03 wo came, the crond dividing clove 
An advent to tho throoo: and thero beside, 
Half-naked os if caught at onco from bed 
And tumbled on tho purple footclotb, lay 
Tho hly-sluning cluld ; and on tlie left, 

Bow’d on her palms and folded up from wrong, 

Her round white shoulder shaken with her sobs, 
Melissa knelt ; but Lady Blanche erect 
Stood up and spake, on alHucnt orator 

* It was not thus, O Princess, »n old days ‘ 

You prized my counsel, lived upon my lip? : 

I led you tben to all tho CastaUcs ; 

1 fed you with the milk of every Muso ; 

I loved you like this kncelcr, and you mo 
Your second mother : those were gracious times. 

Then camo your ilcw fnend : you began to change — 

I saw it and grieved — to slacken and to cool ; 

Till taken with her seeming openness 
You turn’d your warmer currents all to her. 

To me you froze : this was my meed for all. 

Yet 1 boro up in part from ancient love, 
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And partly that I hoped to win you back, 

And partly conscious of my own deserts. 

And partly that you were my civihhead, 

And chiefly you were born for something great, 

In which I might your fellow-worker be, 

When time should serve ; and thus a noble scheme 
Grew up from seed we two long since had sown ; 

In us true growth, in her a Jonah’s gourd, 

Up in one night and due to sudden sun : 

We took this palace ; but even from the first 
You stood in your own light and darken’d mine. 
What student came but that you planed her path 
To Lady Psyche, younger, not so wise, 

A foreigner, and I your countrywoman, 

I your old friend and tried, she new in all ? 

But still her lists were sweU’d and mine were lean ; 
Yet I bore up in hope she would be known ; 

Then came these wolves ; they knew her : they endured, 
Long-closeted with her the yestermorn, 

To tell her what they were, and she to liear ; 

And me none told : not less to an eye like mine, 

A lidless watcher of the public weal, 

Last night, their mask was patent, and my foot 
Was to you : but I thought again : I fear’d 
To meet a cold “ We thank you, we shall hear of it 
Prom Lady Psyche ; ” you had gone to her. 

She told, perforce ; and winning easy grace. 

No doubt, for slight delay, remain’d among us 
In our young nursery still unknown, the stem 
Less grain tlian touchwood, while my honest heat 
Were all miscounted as malignant haste 
To push my rival out of place and power. 

But public use required she should be knorvn ; 

And since my oath was ta’en for public use, 

I broke the letter of it to keep the sense. 

I spoke not then at fii’st, but watch’d them well, 

Saw that they kept apart, no mischief done ; 

And yet this day (tho’ you should hate me for it) 

I came to tell you ; found that you had gone, 

Ridd’n to the hills, she likewise : now, I thought; 
That surely she will speak ; if not, then I : 

Did she ? These monsters blazon’d what they were,- 
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For anger most it seem’d, while now her breast, 
Beaten with some great passion at her heart, 
Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 
Bustle : at once the lost lamb at her feet 
Sent out a bitter bleating for its dam ; 

The plaintive cry jarr’d on her ire ; she crush’d 
The scrolls together, made' a sudden turn 
As if to speak, but, utterance failing her, 

She whirl’d them on to me, as who should say 
‘ Bead,’ and I read — two letters — one her sire’s. 

‘ Fair daughter, when we sent the Prince your way 
We knew not your ungracious laws, which learnt. 
We, conscious of what temper you are built, 

• Came all in haste to liinder \vrong, but fell 
Into his father’s hands, who has tliis night. 

You lying close upon his territory, 

Slipt round and in the dark invested you, 
y And here he keeps me hostage for Iris son.’ 

The second was my father’s running thus ; 

‘ You have our son : touch not a hair of his head : 
Bender him up unscathed : give him your hand : 
Cleave to your contract : tho’ indeed we hear 
You hold the woman is the better man ; 

A rampant heresy, such as if it spread 
Would make all women kick against their Lords 
Thro’ all the world, and which might well deserve 
That we this night should pluck your palace down ; 
And we will do it, unless you send us back 
Our son, on the instant, whole.’ 

So far I read ; 

And then stood up and spoke impetuously. 

‘ 0 not to pry and peer on your reserve, 

But led by golden \vishes, and a hope 
The child of regal compact, did I break 
Your precinct ; not a scorner of your sex 
But venerator, zealous it should be 
All that it might be : hear me, for I bear, 

Tho’ man, yet human, whatsoe’er your wrongs. 

From the flaxen curl to the grey lock a life 
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Less mino than yours : my nurso would tell mo of you ; 
1 babbled for you, os babies for tlio moon, 

Vaguo brightness; Mhen a boy, you stoop’d to mo 
Prom all high places, lived in all fair lights, 

Camo in long breezes rapt from inmost south 
i\nd blonii to inmost north ; at ovo and dawn 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods ; 

Tho leader wildsnan m among the stars 

^Vould clang it, and lapt in WTcatlis of gloivworm light 

Tho mellow breaker murmur’d Ida. Now, 

Because I would liavo reach’d you, had you been 
Sphered up with Cassiopeia, or tho enthroned 
Persephono in Hades, now at length, 

Those winters of ahoyanco all worn out, 

A man I camo to bco you : but, indeed, 

Not in tills frofiucnco can I lend full tongue, 

0 nohlo Ida, to those thoughts that wait 
On you, their centre : let mo say but this. 

That many a famous man and woman, town 
^Vnd landskip, havo I heard of, after seen 

Tlie dwarfs of presago : tho’ when known, there grow 
Another kiud of beauty in detail 
Mado them worth knowing; but in you I found 
3Iy boyish dream involved and dazzled down 
.<Vnd master’d, wliilo (hat after-beauty makes 
Such head from act to act, from Iiour to hour, 

Witliin me, that except you slay mo here. 

According to your bitter statute-book, 

1 cannot ccaso to follow you, as they say 
Tlio seal docs music ; who desire you moro 
Tlian growing boys their maiiliood , djing lips. 

With many thousand matters left to do, 

Tlio breath of hfo ; 0 more tlmn poor men wealth, 
Tlian sick men health — ^yours, yours, not mine — hut 
half 

Without you ; with you, whole ; and of tlioso halves 
You worthiest ; and howe’er you block and bar 
Your heart with system out from mine, I hold 
Tliat it becomes no man to nurse despair. 

But* in tho teeth of clench’d antagonisms 
To follow up tho worthiest till ho die : 

Yet that I camo not all unauthorized 
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Behold your father’s letter.’ 

On one knee 

Kneeling, I gave it, wliich she caught, and dash’d 
Unopen’d at her feet : a tide of fierce 
Invective seem’d to wait behind her lips, 

As waits a river level with the dam 

Ready to burst and flood tJie world with foam : 

And so she would have spoken, but there rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gather’d together : from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o’er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes. 

And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 

And gold and golden heads ; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, some pale. 
All open-mouth’d, all gazing to the light,. 

Some crying there was an army in the land. 

And some that men were in the very walls. 

And some they cared not ; till a clamour grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built. 

And worse-confounded : high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 

Not peace she look’d, the Head : but rising up 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Eixt like a beacon-tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the rvild birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead. She stretch’d her arms and call’d 
Across the tumult and the tumult fell. 

‘ What fear ye, brawlers ? am not I your Head ? 
On me, me, me, the storm first breaks ; I dare 
All these male thunderbolts ; what is it ye fear ? 
Peace ! there are those to avenge us and they come : 
If not, — myself were like enough, 0 girls, 

To uriurl the maiden banner of our rights. 

And clad in iron burst the ranks of war. 

Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause. 

Die : yet I blame you not so much for fear ; 

Six thousand years of fear have made you that 
From which I would redeem you : but for those 
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That &tir this Imbhuh — and jou — 1 knotr 
Your faces there in the crond — to-morroa* mom 
Wo hold a great convention : then shall they 
Tliat love their voices more than duly, learn 
With whom they deal, dismibs’d in shame to live 
No wiser than their mothers, household sluiT, 

Livo chattels, mincers of each other’s fame. 

Full of weak poison, turnspits for tho clown, 

Tlio drunkard’s football, laughing-stocks of Time, 
AMioso brains aro in their hands and in their heels. 
But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum. 

To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 

For over slaves at homo and fools abroad.' 

She, ending, waved her hands: thereat tho croud 
Muttering, dissolved : then uith a smile, that look’d 
A stroke of cruel sunsluno on tho cliff, 

M1icn all tho glens aro drown’d in azuro gloom 
Of thunder -sboucr, she floated to us and said; 

' You have dooo ucU and like a gentleman. 

/knd liko a princo : you bavo our tiianks for all : 
i\nd >ou look ucU too in your woman’s dress : 

Well havo you dono and uko a gentleman. 

You saved our life : wo owo you bitter thanks : 
Better liavo died and spdt our bones in tho flood — 
Then men had said — but now — 'What hinders mo 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both ? — 

Yet since our father — Wasps m our good biTO, 

You would-bo quenchers .of the light to be, 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears — 

0 would I l^ his sceptro for ono hour ! 

You that havo dared to break our bound, and gull’d 
Our servants, wTong’d and bed and thwarted us — 

/ wed with thco ! / bound by precontract 
Your bride, your bondslave I not tho’ all tho gold 
Tliat veins tho world wero pack’d to make your crown, 
^\nd every spoken tonguo should lord you. Sir, 

Your fal^hc^ and yourself aro Iiatefm to us 

1 tramplo on your offers and on you 
Begono : we will not look upon you more. 

Here, push them out at gates.* 

In wTath she spake. 
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Then those eight mighty daughters of the plough 
Bent their broad faces toward us and address’d 
Their motion ; twice I sought to plead my cause/ 

But on my shoulder hung their heavy hands, 

The weight of destiny : so from her face 

They push’d us, down the steps, and thro’ the court. 

And with grim laughter thrust us out at gates. 

We cross’d the street and gain’d a petty mound 
Beyond it, wlience we saw the lights and heard 
The voices murmuring. While I listen’d, came 
On a sudden the weird seizure and the doubt ; 

I seem’d to move among a rvoiid of ghosts ; 

The Princess with her monstrous woman-guard, 

The jest and earnest working side by side. 

The cataract and the tumult and the kings 
Were shadows ; and the long fantastic night 
With all its doings had and had not been, 

And all things were and were not. 

This went by 

As strangely as it came, and on my spirits 
Settled a gentle cloud of melancholy ; 

Not long ; I shook it off ; for spite of doubts 
And sudden ghostly shadowings I was one 
To whom tlie touch of all mischance but came 
As night to liim that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun 
Set into sunrise ; then we moved away. 


Tby voice ia heard tJiro’ rolling drums. 

That beat to battle where he stands ; 

Thy face across his fancy comes, 

And gives the battle to his hands : 

A moment, while the trumpets blow. 

He sees his brood about thy knee ; 

The nest, like fire ho meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

So Xiilia sang ; wm thought her lialf-possess’d. 
She struck such warbling fury tliro’ the words ; 
And, after, feigning pique at what she call’d 
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At length my Sire, Iiis rough cheek wet with tears, 
Panted from weary sides ‘ King, you are free ! 

We did but keep you surety for our son. 

If this be he, — or a draggled mawkin, thou, 

That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge : ’ 

For I was drench’d mth ooze, and torn with briers. 
More crumpled than a poppy from the sheath. 

And all one rag, disprinced from head to heel. 

Then some one sent beneath his vaulted palm 
A whisper’d jest to some one near him, ‘ Look, 

He has been among his shadows.’ ‘ Satan take- 
The old women and their shadows ! (thus the King 
Roar’d) make yourself a man to fight with men. 

Go ; C^il told us all.’ 

As boys that slink 

From ferule and the trespasstchiding eye, 

Away we stole, and transient in a trice 
From what was left of faded woman-slough 
To sheathing splendours and the golden scale 
Of harness, issued in the sun, that now 
Leapt from the dervy shoulders of the Earth, 

And hit the Northern hills. Here Cyril met us, 

A little shy at first, but by and by 
We twain, with mutual pardon ask’d and given 
For stroke and song, resolder’d peace, whereon 
Follow’d his tale. Amazed he fled away 
Thro’ the dark land, and later in the night 
Had come on Psycho weeping : ‘ then we fell 
Into your father’s hand, and there she lies, 

But will not speak, nor stir.’ 

He show’d a tent 

A stone-shot oS : we enter’d in, and there 
Among piled arms and rough accoutrements. 

Pitiful sight, rvrapp’d in a soldier’s cloak, 

Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot. 
And push’d by rude hands from its pedestal, 

AU her fair length upon the ground she lay : 

And at her head a follower of the camp, 

A charr’d and wrinkled piece of womanhood, 

Sat watching like a watcher by the dead. • 

Then Florian knelt, and Come ’ he whisper’d to her, 
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‘ Lift up your licadt sncct sibtcr: Ho not tlius. 

U’liftt Iiavo you douo but right ? you could not slay 
Mo, nor jour prmcoi look up; bo comforted: 

S^tcct is it to liavo dono tho thing ono ought, 

Wicn fall'n in darker viaya.* And Ukcv.iso t; 

*, Bo comforted : havo I not lost her too, 

In ^\hoso least act abides tho nameless charm 
Tliat nono has cho for mo ? ’ Sho licard, sho moved, 
Sho moan’d, a folded voice ; and up she sat, 

^\nd raised tjio cloak from hrons os palo and smooth 
As those that mourn half-shrouded over death 
In dcatldcsa marble. * Her,’ sho said, * my friend — 
Parted from Jicr — betray’d her cause and mine — 
WJicro shall I hreatho ? why kept jo not your faith ? 
0 baso and bad ! what comfort t nono for mo 1 * 

To whom remorseful Cynl, ’ Yet 1 pray 
Toko comfort • live, dear lady, for your child !’ 

At which sho lifted up her voice and cried. 

' Ah mo, my babe, my blossom, ah i^y cliild, 

My ono swcot child, whom I shall sco no morol 
For now will cruel Ida keep her back ; 

And either sho will dio from want of care, 

Or sicken witli ill-usage, when (hey say 
Tlio child is hers — for every htllo fault, 

Tlio chdd is hers ; and they wiU beat my girl 
Remembering her inoilicr 0 my flower * 

Or they will take her, they will make licr hard, 

^\nd slio will pass mo by in oftcr-lifo 

With some cold roveicneo worso than were she dead. 

Ill mother that I was to leave her there, 

To lag ix'lund, scored by the cry they made, 

Tlio horror of tho shame among them all : 

But I Will go and sit br&ido tlio doors, 
i\nd make a wild petition^night and day. 

Until they hato to hear mo like a w ind 
Wailing for ever, till they open to roc, 

^Vnd lay my little blossom at my feet. 

My babe, mj’ sweet Aglala, my ono child : 

And I will take her up and go my way. 

And satisfy mj' soul with kissing her . 

Ah 1 what might that man not deserve of me. 
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Who gave me back my child ? ’ ‘Be comforted,’ 

Said Cyril, ‘ you shall have it ; ’ but again 
She veil’d her brows, and prone she sank, and so 
Like tender things that being caught feign death, 
Spoke not, nor stirr’d. 

By tliis a murmur ran 
Thro’ all the camp and inward raced the scouts 
With rumour of Prince Ai’ac hard at hand. 

We left her by the woman, and without 

Pound the grey kings at parlc : and ‘ Look you ’ cried 

My father ‘ that our compact be fulfill’d : 

You have spoilt this child; she laughs at you and 
man : 

She rvrongs herself, her sex, and me, and him : 

But red-faced war has rods of steel and fire ; 

She yields, or war.’ 

Then Gama turn’d to me : 

‘ We fear, indeed, you spent a stormy time 
With our strange girl : and yet they say that still 
You love her. Give us, then, your mind at large : 
How say you, war or not ? ’ 

‘ Not war, if possible, 

0 king,’ I said, ‘ lest from the abuse of war. 

The desecrated shrine, the trampled year. 

The smouldering homestead, and the household flower 
Torn from the lintel — all the common wong — 

A smoke go up thro’ which I loom to her 
Three times a monster : now she lightens scorn 
At him that mars her plan, but then would hate 
(And every voice she talk’d with ratify it, 

And every face she look’d on justify it) 

The general foe. More soluble is this knot. 

By gentleness than war. I want her love.* 

Wliat were I nigher this altho’ we dash’d 
Your cities into shards with catapults, 

She would not love or brought her chain’d, a slave, 
The lifting of whose eyelash is my lord. 

Not ever would she love ; but brooding turn 
The book of scorn, till all my little chance 
Were caught within the record of her wrongs, 

And crush’d to death ; and rather. Sire, than this 

1 would the old God of war himself were dead. 
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More breadth of cultui’o : is not Ida right ? 

They worth it ? truer to the law within ? 

Severer in the logic of a life ? 

Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven ? and she of whom you speak, 
My mother, looks as whole as some serene 
Creation minted in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists ; not a thought, a touch, 

But pure as lines of green that streak the white 
Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves ; I say, 

Not like the piebald miscellany, man, 

Bursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire. 

But whole and one : and take them all-in-all. 

Were we ourselves but half as good, as kind. 

As truthful, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne’er been mooted, but as frankly theirs 
As does of Nature. To our point ; not war : 

Lest I lose all.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, you spake but sense,' 
Said Gama. ‘ We remember love omself 
In our sweet youth ; we did not rate him then 
This red-hot iron to be shaped with blows. 

You talk almost like Ida ; she can talk ; 

And there is something in it as you say ; 

But you talk kindlier ; we esteem you for it. — 

He seems a gracious and a gallant Prince, 

I would he had our daughter : for the rest. 

Our o^vn detention, why, the causes weigh’d, 
Patherly fears — you used us courteously — 

We would do much to gratify your Prince — 

We pardon it ; and for your ingress here 
Upon the skirt and fringe of our fair land. 

You did hut come as goblins in the night. 

Nor in the furrow broke the ploughman’s head, 

Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the milking-maid. 
Nor robb’d the farmer of his bowl of cream : 

But let your Prince (our royal word upon it. 

He comes back safe) ride with us to our lines. 

And speak unth Arac : Arac’s word is thrice 
As ours with Ida : something may be done — 

I know not what — and ours shall see us friends. 
You, likewise, our late guests, if so you ivill. 
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Follow’ us: who knows? wo four may build soaio plan 
Foufttiuaro to opposition.* 

Hero ho reach’d 

^^'hlto hands of farewell to my sire, who growl’d 
xln answer wiucii, half-mutUrd m his heara, 

Let so much out as gave us leave to go. 

Tlicn rodo wo with tJjo old king across tho lawns 
Beneath huge trees, a thousand rings of Spring 
In cverj’ bole, a song on ei'erj' spray 
Of birds (hat piped their Vaicntmes, and \(oko 
Desire in mo to infuse my talo of lovo 
In tho old king’s c.ars, who promised help, and oozed 
AH o’er with honej’’d answer as wo rodo ; 

.iVnd blossom-fragrant siipt (he hcav}’ dews 
Gather’d by night and peace, with each light air 
On our mau’d heads but other thoughts than Peace 
Burnt in us, when wo saw' tho cmbattlMl squares, 
And squadrons of the Pnnee, trampling tho flowers 
With clamour : for among them rose a ciy* 

As i£ to greet (ho king; they mode a halt; 

The horses yell'd ; they clash’d tbcir arms; the drum 
Beat ; fflctny-blowing shrill’d tho martial illo ; 

^\od in tbo blast and bray of the long horn 

And serpent-throated bugle, undulated 

Tho banner ; anon to meet us lightly pranced 

Three captains out ; nor ever bad 1 seen 

Such thews of men : the oiJdmo»t and the highest 

IVas ^Irac : all about bis motioa clung 

Tlio shadow of his sister, os the beam 

Of tho East, that play’d upon them, made (hem glance 

Like tho50 three stars of the airy Giant's zone, 

That glitter burnish’d by tho frosty dark ; 

And as tbo hery Sirius alters hue, 

.\nd bickers into red and emerald, slionr 

Tlicif morions, wash’d with morning, as they came 

i\nd I that prated peace, when first I htard 
IVar-music, felt the blind wjdbcast of force, 
llho^o iiomo is in tlio sinews of a man. 

Stir in mo as to strike : then took tho king 

His three broad sons; with now a wandering hand 
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And now a pointed finger, told them all : ; 

” A common light of smSes at-' our disguise 
Broke from their lips, and, ere the windy jest 
Had labour’d doAvn within his ample lungs, 

The genial giant, Arac, roll’d himself 
Thrice in the saddle, 'then burst out in -words. 

‘ Our land invaded, ’sdeath ! and he himself 
Your captive, yet my father wills not war : 

And, ’sdeath ! myself, what care I, war or no ? 

But then this question of your troth remains : 

And there ’s a downright honest meaning in her ; 
She flies too high, she flies too high ! and yet 
She ask’d but space and fairplay for her scheme *, 

She prest and prest it on me — myself, 

What know I of these things ? but, life and soul ! 

I thought her half-right talfing of her wrongs ; 

I say she flies too high, ’sdeath ! what of that ? 

I take her for the flower of womankind. 

And so I often told her, right or wong, 

And, Prince, she can be sweet to those she loves. 
And, right or VTong, I care not : this is all, 

I stand upon her side : she made me swear it — 
’Sdeath — and with solemn rites by candle-light — 
Swear by St. something — I forget her name — 

Her that talk’d down the fifty wisest men ; 

She was a princess too ; and so I SAvore. 

Come, this is all ; she will not : waive your claim : 
If not, the foughten field, what else, at once 
Decides it, ’sdeath ! against my father’s Avill.’ 

I lagg’d in answer loath to render up 
My precontract, and loath by brainless war 
To cleave the rift of difference deeper yet ; 

Till one of those two brothers, half aside 
And fingering at the hair about his lip. 

To prick us on to combat ‘ Like to like ! 

The woman’s garment hid the woman’s heart.’ 

A taunt that clench’d his purpose like a blow ! 

Por fiery-short Avas Cyril’s counter-scoff, 

And sharp I answer’d, touch’d upon the point 
Where idle boys are coAvards to their shame, 

‘ Decide it here ; why not ? Ave are three to tliree.’ 
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Then sp^ko tho third ' But tbreo to three ? no more ? 
2vo more, and in our noblo siatcr's cause ? 
ilore, more, for iionour : cverj' captain traits 
Hungij' for honour, angry for his king, 
ilorc, more, eemo fifty on a side, tliat cocfi 
Slay breatho himself, and quick ! hy ovcrtiiroir 
01 these or those, tho question settled die.’ 

* Yea,’ ansner’d I, ‘for this «tld wreath of air, 
This flako of rainbow flying on the higlicst 
Toam of men’s deeds — tins honour, if ye will. 

It needs must bo for honour if at all ; 

Since, what decision ? if we fail, wo fail, 

.t\nd if wo win, wo fail : she would not keep 
Her compact.’ * ’Sdcath ' but wo will send to her,* 
Said .<Uac. * worthy reasons why she should 
Bido hy this issue let our missive thro', 

.Vnd you shall have hoc answer by the word.’ 

‘Boys I’ shriek’d tho old king, but vainlicr than 
a hen 

To her false daughters In tho poo); for none 
Begarded i neither seem’d there more to say : 

Back rode w-o to my father’s camp, and found 
Ho thrice liod scot a herald to tho gates, 

To learn if Ida yet would cede our claim. 

Or by denial flush her babbling wrlJs 
With licr own people’s life three times he went : 
The first, bo blew and blew, but none appear’d 
Ho batter’d at tho doors; none came the next, 
awful %'oico within hael warn’d him thence . 

The tlurd, and those eight daughters of tho plough 
Came sallying tJiro’ the gates, and caught his hair, 
.\nd so belabour'd him on rib and cheek 
Tlicy made him wild • not less one glanco he caught 
Tliro’ open doors of Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, clinging to licr purpose, firm 
Tho* compass’d hy two armies and tho noise 
Of arms ; and standing like a stately Pino 
Set in a cataract on on island-crag, 

’iV'bcn storm is on tho heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from tho dark heart of the long hills roll 
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The torrents, dash’d to the vale ; and yet her will 
Bred will in me to overcome it or fall. 

But when I told the king that I was pledged 
To fight in tourney for my bride, he clash’d 
His iron palms together wuth a cry ; 

Himself would tilt it out among the lads : 

But overborne by all his bearded lords 

With reasons drawn from age and state, perforce 

He yielded, wroth and red, with fierce demur : 

And many a bold knight started up in heat. 

And sware to combat for my claim till death. 

All on this side the palace ran the field 
Elat to the garden-wall : and likewise liei'e. 

Above the garden’s glowing blossom-belts, 

A column’d entry shone and marble stairs, 

And great bronze valves, emboss’d with Tomyris 
And w'hat she did to Cyrus after fight. 

But now fast barr’d : so here upon the flat 
All that long morn the lists were hammer’d up. 

And all that morn the heralds to and fro, 

With message and defiance, went and came ; 

Last, Ida’s answer, in a royal hand, 

But shaken here and there, and rolling words 
Oration-like. I kiss’d it and I read. 

‘ 0 brother, you have known the pangs W'e felt, 
Wliat heats of indignation when w^e heard 
Of those that iron-cramp’d their women’s feet ; 

Of lands in which at the altar the poor bride 
Gives her harsh groom for bridal-gift a scourge ; 

Of living hearts that crack within the fire 

Where smoulder their dead despots ; and of those, — 

Mothers, — that, all prophetic pity, fling 

Their pretty maids in the running flood, and swoops 

The vulture, beak and talon, at the heart 

Made for all noble motion ; and I saw' 

That equal baseness lived in sleeker times 
With smoother men : the old leaven leaven’d all : 
MOlions of throats -would bawi for civil rights. 
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No ^romtvn named ; thcroforo I 6ot my face 
^\gainst all men, and lived but for mino own. 

Far off from men I built a fold for them : 

I stored >t full of rich memorial : 

1 ieoced it round \nlli gallant institutes, 

^\nd biting laws to scaro tho beasts of proy. 

And prosper’d ; till a rout of saucy boys 
Brake on us at our books, and mair’d our peace, 
Mask’d liko our maids, blustering 1 know not ubat 
01 msolcnco and love, some pretext held 
Of baby troth, invalid, sinco my will 
Scal’d not tho bond^tJio striplings ! — for their sport I— 
1 tamed my leopards : shall I not tamo theso 7 
Of you 7 or 1 7 for since you think mo touch’d 
In honour — uliat, 1 uould not aught of false — 
la not our causo puro 7 and uhcrcas I know 
Youc prowess, Arac, and what motlier’s blood. 

You draw from, dglit ; you fading, I obido 
IVliat end soever : fail you wdl not. Still 
Take not liis life : ho risk'd it for my own ; 

His mother lives : yet uhateoo’er you do. 

Fight and dglit well; strike and strike home. 0 deal 
Brothers, tho woman’s Angel guards you, you 
Tho solo men to bo mingled with our cause, 

Tho solo men wo shall pnzo m tho aftcr-timo, 

Your YCiy armour hallow’d, and your statues 
Bear’d, sung to, •when, Ibis gad-fly brush’d aside, 

We plant a solid foot into tho Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move 
^Ylth claim on claim from right to rigid, till she 
Uliose name is yoked with children’s, know herself ; 
And Knowledge in out own land make her free. 

And, ever following tlioso two croimed twins. 
Commerce and contiucst, shower tho fiery grain 
Of freedom broadcast over all that orbs 
Between tho Northern and tho Southern mom.* 

Then came a postscript dash’d across tho rest, 

Seo that there bo no traitors in J our camp : 

VTo Bcem a nest of traitors — none to trust 
Since our arms fail’d — t his Egypt-plaguo of men • 
Mmost our maids wero better at thfeic homes 
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Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n : they came ; 

The leaves were wet with women’s tears : they heard 
A noise of songs they would not understand : 

They mark’d it with the red cross to the fail, 

And would have strown it, and are fall’n themselves. 

‘ Our onemios have fall'n, have iall’n : they came. 

The woodmen with their axes : lo tho tree ! 

Bub wo will make it faggots for tho hearth. 

And shape it plank and beam for roof and floor, 

And boats and bridges for the use of men. 

'Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n : they struck j 
With their own blows they hurt themselves, nor know 
There dwelt an iron nature in tho grain ; 

Tho glittering axe was broken in their arras. 

Their arms wore shatter’d to tho shoulder blade. 

‘Our enemies have fall'll, but this shall grow 
A night of Summer from tho heat, a breadth 
Of Autumn, dropping fruits of power ; and roll’d 
With musio in tho growing breeze of Time, 

The tops shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move tho stony bases of tho world. 

‘And now, 0 maids, behold our sanctuary 
Is violate, our laws broken : fear we not 
To break them more in their behoof, whose arms , 
Champion’d our cause and won it with a day 
Blanch’d in our annals, and perpetual feast, 

When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shall strip a hundred hollows bare of Spring, 

To rain an April of ovation round 

Their statues, borne aloft, the three : but come, 

We will be liberal, since our rights are won. 

Let them not lie in the tents with coarse mankind, 
111 nurses ; but descend, and proffer these 
The brethren of our blood and cause, that there 
Lie bruised and maim’d, the tender ministries 
Of female hands and hospitality.’ 

She spoke, and with the babe yet in her arms, 
Descending, burst the great bronze valves, and led 
A hundred maids in train across the Park. 

Soine cowl’d, and some bare-headed, on they came. 
Their feet in flowers, her loveliest : by them went 
Tlie enamour’d air sighing, .and on their curls 
From the high tree the blossom wavering fell, 
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‘ 0 Sire,’ she said, ‘ he lives : he is not, dead : 

0 let me have him with my brethren here 
In our own palace : we will tend on him 
Like one of these ; if so, by any means, 

To lighten this great clog of thanks, that make 
Our progress falter to the woman’s goal.’ 

She said : but at the happy word ‘ he lives ’ 

My father stoop’d, re-father’d o’er my wounds. ' 

So those two foes above my fallen life. 

With brow to brow like night and evening mixt 
Their dark and grey, while Psyche ever stole 
A little nearer, till the babe that by us, 

Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden brede. 

Lay like a new-fall’n meteor on the grass, 

Uncared for, spied its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its falling innocent arms 
And lazy lingering fingers. She the appeal 
Brook’d not, butclamouring out ‘Mine — mine — not yours, 
It is not yours, but mine : give me the cliild ’ 

Ceased all on tremble : piteous was the cry : 

So stood the unhappy mother open-mouth’d. 

And turn’d each face her ivay : wan was her cheek 
With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn. 

Red grief and mother’s hunger in her eye. 

And down dead-heavy sank her curls, and half 
The sacred mother’s bosom, panting, burst 
The laces toward her babe ; but she nor cared 
Nor knew it, clamouring on, till Ida heard. 

Look’d up, and rising slowly from me, stood 
Erect and silent, striking rvith her glance 
The mother, me, the child ; but he that lay 
Beside us, Cyril, batter’d as he was, 

Trail’d himself up on one knee : then he drew 
Her robe to meet his lips, and down she look’d 
At the arm’d man sideways, pitying, as it seem’d, 

Or seK-involved ; but when she learnt his face. 
Remembering his ill-omen’d song, arose 
Once more thro’ all her height, and o’er him grew 
Tall as a figure lengthen’d on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine, and he said 
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* 0 fair and strong and tcrriblo ! Lioness 
That with your long locks play tho Lion’s mane I 
But Loto and Nature, these are tvto more terrible 
And stronger. See, your foot is on our necks, 

Wo vanquish’d, you tho Victor of your Mill. 

\Vhat would you moro t give her tho child I remain 
Orb’d in your isolation : ho is dead, 

Or all aa dead : henceforth wo let you bo : 

Win you tho hearts of women ; and bewaro 
Lest, whero you seek tho common loro of these, 

Tho common, hato with tho revolving wheel 
Should drag you down, and some great Nemesis 
Break from a darken’d future, crown'd with fire, 
iVnd tread you out for ever; but howsoo’er 
Fix’d in 3 ’ourfcclf, never in j’our own arms 
To hold j’our ow n, deny not hers to her. 

Give her tho child i 0 if, I say, j-ou keep 
Ono pulse that beats tnio woman, if you loved 
Tho breast that fed or arm that dandled you, 

Or own ono jiart of sense not flint to prayer, 

Give her tho child I or if you scorn to lay it, 
Yourself, in hands so lately claspt with yours. 

Or speak to her, your dearest, her ono fault 
Tlio tenderness, not yours, that could not kill, 

Give mciii I will **■ 

Ho said : 

At first her oyo with slow dilation roll’d 
Dry flame, sbo listening ; after sank and sank 
And, into mournful twilight mellowing, dwelt 
I^ill on tho child ; sho took it : ‘ Pretty bud 1 
Lily of tho ralo 1 half open’d bell of tho woods! 
Solo comfort of my dark hour, when a world 
Of traitorous friend and broken sj-stem made 
No purplo in tho distance, myslcn*, 

Plcugo of a loTO not to bo mine, farewell ; 

These men aro bard upon us as of old, 

Wo two must part ; and jtst how fain was I 
To dream thy causo embraced in. mine, to think 
I might bo something to thee, when I felt 
Thy helpless warmth about my barren breast 
In the dead prime : hut may thy mother piovo 
truo to theo as false, false, falso to mol * 
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And, if fchou needs must bear the yoke, I wish it 
Gentle as freedom ’ — here she kiss’d it : then — 

‘ All good go with thee ! take it Sir,’ and so 
Laid the soft babe in his hard-mailed hands, 

Who turn’d half-round to Psyche as she sprang 
To meet it, with an eye that swum in thanks ; 

Then felt it sound and whole from head to foot. 

And hugg’d and never hugg’d it close enough. 

And in her hunger mouth’d and mumbled it, 

And hid her bosom with it ; after that 
Put on more calm and added suppliantly : 

‘ We two were friends : I go to mine own land 
For ever : find some other ; as for me 
I scarce am fit for your great plans : yet speak to me 
Say one soft word and let mo part forgiven.’ 

But Ida spoke not, rapt upon the cliild. 

Then Arac. ‘ Ida — ’sdeath ! you blame the man ; 
You wrong yourselves — the woman is so hard 
Upon the woman. Come, a grace to me ! 

I am your warrior ; I and mine have fought 
Your battle ; kiss her ; take her hand, she weeps : 
’Sdeath ! I would sooner fight thrice o’er than se.e it. 

But Ida spoke not, gazing on the ground. 

And reddening in the furrows of his chin. 

And moved beyond his custom, Gama said : 

‘ I’ve heard that there is iron in the blood, 

And I believe it. Not one word ? not one 1 
Whence drew you this steel temper ? not from me. 
Not from your mother now a saint with saints. 

She said you had a heart — I heard her say it — 

“ Our Ida has a heart ” — just ere she died — 

“ But see that some one with authority 
Be near her still ” and I— I sought for one — 

All people said she had authority — 

The Lady Blanche ; much profit ! Not one word ; 
No ! tho’ your father sues : see how you stand 
Stiff as Lot’s wife, and all the good knights maim’d, 
I trust that there is no one hurt to death, 

For your wild whim: and was it then for this. 
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Was it for tills vo gave our palaco up, 

'(Vlicro uo withdrew from summer heats and stale, 
iVnd hod our uino and chc&s beneath the planes. 

And many a pleasant hour uith her Ihat^s gone. 

Ero you woro bom to vex ust Is it hind 1 
Speak to her I say : is this not she of uliom. 

When hrst sho came, all ilusifd you said to mo 
Now Iiad you got a friend of your own age, 

Now could you share your thought ; now should men sco 
Ttto women faster u elded in ono lovo 
Than pairs of wedlock ; sho you walk'd with, she 
You talk’d witii, whole nights long, up in the tower, 
Of sino and arc, spheroid and azimuth. 

And right ascension, Heaven knows wiiat; and now 
A word, but one, ono little kindly word. 

Not ono to sparo her: out upon you, ilintl 
You lovo nor her, nor me, nor any ; nay, 

You shame your mother’s judgement too. Not one f 
You will not ? well.— no heart have you, or such 
M fancies hko the vermin in a nut 
Have fretted all to dust and bitterness.’ 

So said the small king moved beyond his wont. 

But Ida stood nor spoke, drain’d of her force 
By many a varying Inllucnco and so long. 

Down thro’ her limbs a drooping languor wept t 
Her head a little bent; and on her mouth 
A doubtful smilo dwelt liko a clouded moon 
In a still water: tlicn brako out my sire, 

Lifting his grim head from my wounds. * 0 you. 
Woman, whom wo thought woman even now, 

And were half fool’d to let you lend our son. 

Because ho might have wish'd it — hut wo sco 
Tlio accooiplico of your madness unforgiven, 

^Vnd think that you might mix his draught with 
death. 

When your skies change again : tho rougher hand 
la safer: on to tho tents: tako up tho Prmco.’ 

Ho rose, and while each car was prick’d to attend 
A tempest, thro’ tho cloud that dimm'd her broke 
A gcmal warmth and light onco more, and shono 
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Thro’ glittering drops on her sad friend. 

‘ Come hither, 

0 Psyche,’ she cried out, ‘embrace me, come, 

Quick while I melt; make reconcilement sure 
With one that cannot keep her mind an hour : 

Come to the hollow heart they slander so ! 

Kiss and be friends, like children being chid ! 

1 seem no more : I want forgiveness too : . 

I should have had to do with none but maids, 

That have no links with men. Air false but dear. 
Dear traitor, too much loved, why ? — why ? — Yet see, 
Before these kings we embrace you yet once more 
With all forgiveness, all oblivion, 

And trust, not love, you less. 

And now, 0 Sire, 

Grant me your son, to nurse, to wait upon him. 

Like mine own brother. Eor my debt to him, 

This nightmare weight of gratitude, I know it ; 

Taunt me no more : yourself and yours shall have 
Free adit ; we will scatter all our maids 
Till happier times each to her proper hearth : 

What use to keep them here — now ? grant my prayer. 
Help, father, brother, help ; speak to the king : 

Thaw this male nature to some touch of that 
Which kills me with myself, and drags me down 
From my fixt height to mob me up with all 
The soft and milky rabble of Avomankind, 

Poor wealding ev’n as they are.’ 

• Passionate tears 

Follow’d : the king replied not : Cyi’il said : 

‘ Your brother, Lady, — Florian, — ask for him 
Of your great head — ^for he is wounded too — 

That you may tend upon him with the prince.’ 

‘ Aye so,’ said Ida with a bitter smile, 

‘ Our laws are broken : let him enter too.’ 

Then Violet, she that sang the mournful song, 

And had a cousin tumbled on the plain, 

Petition’d too for him. ‘ Aye so,’ she said, 

‘ I stagger in the stream : I cannot keep 
My heart an eddy from the brawling hour : 

Wo break our laws Avith ease, but let it be.’ 

‘ Aye so ? ’ said Blanche : ‘ Amazed am I to hear 
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Thro’ glittering drops on her sad friend. 

‘ Come hither, 

0 Psyche,’ she cried out, ‘embrace me, come. 

Quick while I melt; make reconcilement sure 
With one that cannot keep her mind an hour : 

Come to the hollow heart they slander so ! 

Kiss and be friends, like children being chid ! 

1 seem no more : I want forgiveness too : , 

I should have had to do with none but maids. 

That have no links with men. All false but dear, 
Dear traitpr, too much loved, why ? — why ? — Yet see. 
Before these kings we embrace you yet once more 
With all forgiveness, all oblivion, / 

And trust, not love, you less. 

And now, 0 Sire, 

Grant me your son, to nurse, to wait upon him. 

Like mine own brother. Por my debt to him, 

This nightmare weight of gratitude, I know it; 

Taunt me no more ; yourself and yours shall have 
Free adit ; we will scatter all our maids 
Till happier times each to her proper hearth : 

What use to keep tliem here — ^now ? grant my prayer. 
Help, father, brother, help ; speak to the king : 

Thaw tliis male nature to some touch of that 
Which kills me with myself, and drags me down 
From my fixt height to mob me up with all 
The soft and milky rabble of womankind, 

Poor weakling ev’n as they are.’ 

’ Passionate tears 

Follow’d : the king replied not : Qsnril said : 

‘ Your brother, Lady, — ^Florian, — ask for him 
Of your great head — ^for he is wounded too — 

That you may tend upon him with the prince.’ 

‘Aye so,’ said Ida with a bitter smile, 

‘ Our laws are broken : let him enter too.’ 

Then Violet, she that sang the mournful song. 

And had a cousin tumbled on the plain, 

Petition’d too for him. ‘ Aye so,’ she said, 

‘ I stagger in the stream : I cannot keep 
My heart an eddy from the brawling hour ; 

We break our laws with ease, but let it be.’ 

‘ Aye so ? ’ said Blanche : ‘ Amazed am I to hear 
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Your Highness ; but your Highness breaks with caso 
The law your HJglmcss did not makc:_ 'tuas I. 

I had been wedded wife, I knew mankind, 

And block’d them out ; but these men came to woo 
Your Highness— verily I think to win.’ 

So she, and turn’d askance a" wintry eye : 

But Ida with a voice, that like a bell 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 

Rang ruin, answer’d full of grief and scorn. 

‘Fling our doors widol all, all, not one, but all, 
Not only bo, but by my mother’s soul, 

Wliatcver man lies wounded, friend or foe. 

Shall enter, -if ho wdl. Let our girls dit, 

Tili tho storm die i but had you stood by us, 

Tlio roar that breaks the Pharos from his base 
Had left us rock. She fain would sting us too, 

But shall not. Pass, and mmgle with your likes. 

Wo brook no further insult but are gone/ 

She turn’d; tho very nape of her wliite neck 
Was rosed with indignation: but the Prince 
Her brother camo ; tho king her father charm’d 
Her wounded soul with uo^: nor did mine own 
Refuse her proffer, lastly gave his band. 

Tlicn u» they lifted up, dead weights, and bare 
Straight to tho doors : to them tho doors gave way 
Groaning, and in tho Vestal entry shriek’d 
Tho virgin marble under iron heels : 

And on they moved and gam’d tho hall, and there 
Rested: hut great tho crash was, and each base, 
To left and right, of those tall columns drown’d 
In silken fluctuation imd tho swarm 
Of female whisperers at tho further end 
Was Ida by tho throne, tho two great cats 
Close by her, _hko supp^cra on a sliicld, 

Bow'hack'd with fear: ’but in tho centre stood 
Tlio common men with rolhng eyes; amazed 
Tliey glared upon tho women, and agliast 
Tho wocica stared at these, all silent, save 
Wien armour clash’d or jmgled, while tho day, 
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Descending, struck athwart the liall, and shot 
A flying splendour out of brass and steel. 

That o’er the statues leapt from head to head, 
Now fired an angry Pallas on the helm, 

Now set a wrathful Dian’s moon on flame, 

And now and then an echo started up, 

And shuddering fled -from room to room, and died 
Of fright in far apartments. 

Then the voice 

Of Ida sounded, issuing ordinance : 

And me they bore up the broad stairs, and thro’ 
The long-laid galleries past a hundred doors 
To one deep chamber shut from sound, and due . 
To languid limbs and sickness ; left me in it ; 

And others otherwhere they laid ; and all 
That afternoon a sound arose of hoof 
And chariot, many a maiden passing, home 
Till happier times ; but some v'ere left of those 
Held sagest, and the great lords out and in, 

From those two hosts that lay beside the walls, 
Walk’d at their will, and everything was changed. 


Ask mo no more : the mooh may draw the sea ; 

The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape. 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 

But O too fond, when have I answer’d thee ? 

Ask mo no more. 

Ask me no more : what answer should I give ? 

I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 

Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die 1 
Ask me no more, lest 1 should bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more : thy fate and mine are seal’d 
I strove against the stream and all in vain : 

Let the great river take me to the main : 

No more, dear love, for at a touch 1 yield ; 

Ask mo no more. 
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VII 

So was their sanctuary violated, 

So their fair collcgo turn’d to hospital; 

At first with all confusion: by and by 
Succt order lived again with other laws: 

A kindlier influence rein’d; and cvciywhcro 

Ixtw voices with tlio ministering hand 

Hung round tho sick : tho maidens came, they talk’d, 

Tlicy sang, they read : till she not fair, began 

To gather light, and sho that was, bccamo 

Her former beauty treble; and to and fro 

With books, with flowers, with Angel offices, 

Like creatures native unto gracious act. 

And in their own clear element, they moved. 

But sadness on tho soul of Ida fell. 

And hatred of her weakness, blent with shame. 

Old studies fail’d ; seldom slio s^kc ; but oft 
Clomb to tho roofs, and gazed alono for hours 
On that disastrous leaguer, swarms of men 
Darkening her female field : void was her use ; 

And sho as one that climbs a peak to gaze 
O'er land and main, and sees a great black cloud 
Drag inward from the deeps, a wall of night, 

Blot out tho slopo of sea from vergo to shore, 

^\nd suck tho blinding splendour from the sand, 
i\nd quenching lake by lake and tarn by tarn 
Expunge tho world : so fared sho gazing there ; 

So blacken’d all her world in secret, blank 

.Vnd waste it seem’d and vain; till down sho came, 

;Vnd found fair pcaco once more among the sick. 

And twilight dawn’d; and mom by mom tho lark 
Shot up and shrill’d in flickering gyres, but 1 
Lay silent in the muffled cage of life : 

^Vnd twihght gloom’d; and broader-grown the bowers 
Drew tho great night into themselves, and Heaven, 
Star after star, arose and fell ; hut I, 

Deeper than thoso weird doubts could reach me, lay 
Quito sunder’d from Ibo moving Umverso, 

Nor knew what eyo was on me, nor tho hand 
That nursed mo, moro than infants in their sleep. 
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But Psyche tended Elorian : with her oft, 

Melissa came ; for Blanche had gone, but left 
Her child among us, Avilling she shcmld keep 
Court-favour : hero and there the small bright head, 
A light of healing, glanced about the couch, 

Or thro’ the parted silks the tender face 
Peep’d, shining in upon the wounded man 
With blush and smile, a medicine in themselves 
To wile the length from languorous hours, and drajv 
The sting from pain ; nor seem’d it strange that soon 
He rose up whole, and those fair charities 
Join’d at her side ; nor stranger seem’d that hearts 
So gentle, so employ’d, should close in love, 

Than when two dewdrops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down. 
And slip at once all-fragrant into one. 

Less prosperously the second suit obtain’d 
At first with Psyche, Not tho’ Blanche had sworn 
That after that dark night among the fields 
She needs must wed him for her own good name ; 
Not tho’ he built upon the babe restored ; 

Nor tho’ she liked him, yielded she, but fear’d 
To incense the Head once more ; till on a day 
When OjTil pleaded, Ida came behind 
Seen but of Psyche : on her foot she hung 
A moment, and she heard, at which her face 
A little flush’d, and she past on ; but each 
Assumed from thence a half-consent involved 
In stillness, plighted troth, and were at peace. 

Nor only these : Love in the sacred halls 
Held carnival at will, and flying struck 
With showers of random sweet on maid and man. 
Nor did her father cease to press my claim, 

Nor did mine own now reconciled ; nor yet 
Did those twin brothers, risen again and whole ; 

Nor Arac, satiate with his victory. 

But I lay still, and with me oft she sat : 

Then came a change ; for sometimes I would catch 
Her hand in wild delirium, gripe it hard, 

And fling it like a viper off, and shriek 
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You are not Ida ; * clasp it onco agauii 
And call licr Ida, tho’ I knew her not. 

And call her sncct, as if in irony. 

And call her hard and cold which seem’d a truth : 
And still sho fear’d that I should loso my mind, 
And often sho believed that I should dio : 

Till out of Jong frustration of her care. 

And pensive tendance in the aH-wcary noons, 

And watches in tho dead, the dark, wlicn cloclu 
Tlirobb’d thunder tluro’ tho palace floors, or call’d 
On flying Time from all their silver tongues — 

And out of memories of her kindlier days, 

And sidelong glances at my father’s grief, 

And at the liappy lovers licart in heart — 

And out of liauntings of my spoken love. 

And lonely listenings to my mutter’d dream, 

And often feeling of tho helpless hands. 

And wordless broodings on tho wasted check— 
From all a closer interest flourish’d up, 

Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these, 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier ; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such os gather’d colouf day by day. 

Last I woke sane, but wellnigh close to death 
For weakness: it was evening: silent light. 

Slept on the painted walls, wherein were wTought 
Two grand designs ; for on one side arose 
Hie women up in wild revolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Titanic shapes, they cramm’d 
Tho tnrum, and half-crush’d among tho rest 
A dwarf-like Cato cower’d. On the other side 
Hortensia spoke against the tax; behind, 

A train of dames : by axe and eagle sat, 

With all their foreheads drawn in Roman scowls, 
And half tho a^ol^£-m^lk curdled in their veins. 
Tiro ficTCo triumvirs ; and before them paused 
Hortensia, pleading : angry was her face. 

' I saw tho forms : I knew not where I was : 
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• Ko» Biceps the crimwo jteUl. now Ihe white ; 

Uor waves tne cypress in the palace walk; 

Kor winVs the Rold Cq m the porphjrrjr fonts 
The Cre-Cjr wakens s waken thoti with me. 

Kow droops the milkwhite peacock, like a ghost, 

And Lko a ghost she glimmers on to me 
Now lies the earth all DanaS to the etars, 

And all thy heart lies open unto me. 

Now fhdes the silent mcleor on, and leaves 
A aliining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. 

KoW folds the lily all her eweetneaa up. 

And slips into the oosom of th« lake : 

So fold thyself, ny dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me.' 

I licard her turn the page; she found a Email 
Sweet Idyl, and once more, a^ low, slio read : 



That huddhng slant in funow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 


That like a broken purpose waste in air : 

So waste not thou ; but come ; for all the vales 
Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 
Tliy shepherd pipe, and sweet is esery Bound, 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads ol rivulets hurrying thro* the lawn. 
The moan of doves in immemorul elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.* 
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Stays all tho fair young jJanet in her hands— 

If she bo small, slight-naturcd, miserable, 

How shall men grow ? but work no more alono 1 
Our place is much : as far as in us lies 
Wo two will servo them both in aiding her — 

Will clear away tho parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up but drag her domi— 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her — let her make herself her own 


To give or keep, to livo and learn and bo 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undevclopt man, 

Hut diverso ; could mo mako her as the man, 

Sacct liOVo were slain . his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, hut like in difference. 

Yet in the long years Idcer must they grow ; 

Tlio man bo more of woman, she of man ; 

Ho gain in sMcctncss and in moral height, 

Nor lose tho wrestling thow’s that tliroM' the world; 
Sho mental breadth, nor fail in cliildnard care, 

Nor lose the childlike in tho lai^cr mind ; 

Till at tho last sho set herself (o man, 

Like perfect music unto noble M-ords t 
And so theso tnain, upon tho skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in ail their pOM'ers, 
Pispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-rovcrcnt each and reverencing each, 

PIstinct in individualities. 

But like each other ov’n os thoso mIio love. 

Tlicn comes tho statelier Eden back to men : 

Tlien reign tho world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs tho cromiing race of humankind. 

Slay theso things bo ! ’ 

Sighing sho spoko * I fear 

They Mill not.* 

‘ Dear, but let us tyw them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watchword rest 
Of cfiual ; seeing either sex alono 
la half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfils 
^ Defect in each, and alwaj's thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will m will, they grow. 
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So she low-toned ; while with shut eyes I lay 
Listening ; then look’d. Pale was the perfect face ; 
The bosom with long sighs labour’d ; and meek 
Seem’d the full lips, and mild the luminous eyes, 

And the voice trembled and the hand. She said 
Brokenly, that she knew it, she had fail’d 
In sweet humility ; had fail’d in all ; 

That all her labour was but as a block 
Left in the quarry ; but she still were loath, 

She still were loath to yield herself to one 
That wholly scorn’d to help their equal rights 
Against the sons of men, and barbarous laws. 

She pray’d me not to judge their cause from her 
That %rTong’d it, sought far less for truth than power 
In knowledge : something wild within her breast, 

A greater than all knowledge, beat her down. 

And she had nursed me there from week to week : 
Much had she learnt in little time. In part 
It was ill counsel had misled the girl 
To vex true hearts : yet was she but a girl — 

* Ah fool, and made myself a Queen of farce ! 

When comes another such ? never, I think. 

Till the Sun drop dead from the signs.’ 

Her voice 

Choked, and her forehead sank upon her hands. 

And her great heart thro’ all the faultful Past 
Went sorrowing in a pause I dared not break ; 

Till notice of a change in the dark world 
Was lispt about the acacias, and a bird, 

That early woke to feed her little ones. 

Sent from a de\vy breast a cry for light : 

She moved, and at her feet the volume fell. 

‘ Blame not thyself too much,’ I said, ' nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barba,rous laws ; 
These were the rough ways of the world till now. 
Henceforth thou hast a helper, me, that know 
The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free : 

For she that out of Lethe scales with "man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares rvith man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal. 
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Stays all tho fair young planet in her hands — 

If eho bo small, slight-naturcd, miserable, 

How shall men grow T but ^rork no more alono 1 
Our place is much : ns far os in us lies 
Wo two will Bcrv'o them both in aiding her— 

Will dear away tho parasitic forms 

That seem, to keep her up but drag her down — 

Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her — let her make licrscif Iier own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and bo 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undovclopt man. 

But diverse : could wo make her os tho man. 

Sweet Love were slam : his dearest bond is this. 

Not like to like, but like in ditfercnco. 

Yet in tho long years likcr must they grow ; 

Tlio man bo more of woman, she of man ; 

Ho gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Not lose the wrestling thews tliat throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail In cliildward care, 

Nor loso tho childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at tho last she set herself to man. 

Like perfect music unto noblo words ; 

And so tlicso tuain, upon tho skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in oil tlioir powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing tho To-be, 

Sell-reverent each and reverencing each. 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ov’n as thoso who love. 

Tlicn comes the statelier Eden back to men t 
Tlicn reign tho world’s great bridals, chaste and calm : 
Then springs the crowning raco of Immankind. 
ilay these things bo ! ’ 

Sighing she spoke ' I fear 

They will not.’ 

‘ Dear, but let us typo them now 
In our own lives, and this proud wotchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alono 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfils 
Defect in each, and alwaj^ thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, nill m will, they grow. 
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The single pure and perfect animal, 

The two-cell’d heart beating, with one full stroke. 
Life.’ 

And again sighing she spoke : ‘ A dream 
That once was mine ! what woman taught you this '? ’ 

‘ Alone,’ I said, ‘ from earlier than I know, 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world, 

I loved the woman : he, that doth not, lives 
A drowning life, besotted in sweet self. 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death. 

Or keeps his wing’d affections dipt with crime : 

Yet was there one thro’ whom I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways. 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants. 

No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter between the Gods and men, 

Wlio look’d all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seem’d to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sway’d to her from tlieir orbits as they moved. 

And girdled her with music. Happy he 
With such a mother ! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all tilings high 
Comes easy to him, and tho’ lie trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.’ 

‘ But I,’ 

Said Ida, tremulously, ‘ so all unlike — 

It seems you love to cheat yourself with words : 

This mother is your model. I have heard 

Of your strange doubts : they well might be : I seem 

A mockery to my own self. Never, Prince ; 

You cannot love me.’ 

‘ Nay but thee ’ I said 
‘ From yearlong poring on thy pictured eyes. 

Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, and' saw 
Tliee woman thro’ the crust of iron moods 
That mask’d thee from men’s reverence up, and forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood : now, 

Giv’n back to life, to life indeed, thro’ thee. 

Indeed I love : the new day comes, tho light 
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Dearer for ft3 dearer Uiou for faults 

Lived over: lift thino eves; my doubts aro dead, 
}Iy haunting sense of hollow shows: tho change, 
This truthful chango in Ihco has kdl’d it. Dear, 
Look up, and let thy nature strike on mine, 

Liko yonder morning on tho blind half -world; 
Approaeh and fear not ; breathe upon my brows ; 
In that fine air I tremble, all tho past 
^IcUs mist-liko into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all tho rich to-eomo 
Reels, ns tlio golden Autumn woodland reels 
Athwart tiio smoko of burning weeds. Forgh'c mo, 
I waste my heart in signs : let be, Sly bride. 

My wife, my life. 0 we will walk this world, 

Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 

And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thco . come, 
Yield thyself up : my hopes and thine are one : 
Accomplish thou my manhood ond thyself ; 
lay thy sweet hands in mine ond trust to me.’ 


CONCLtrSIOK 

So closed our talc, of which I give you all 
Tho random schemo os wildly as it rose : * 

Tlio words aro mostly mine; for when wo ceased 
There came a minute’s pause, ond Walter said, 

* I wish she had not yielded ! ’ then to me, 

‘ What, if you drost it up poetically J ’ 

So pray’d tho men, tho women : I gave assent : 
Yet how to bind tho scatter’d scheme of seven 
Togcllicr in one sheaf T What style could suit ? 
The men required that I should give tliroughout 
Tho sort ol mock-heroic gigantesque, 
tVitli w liicli wo banter’d little Lilia first . 

■^0 women—and perhaps they felt their power, 
For something in tho toltads which they sang, 

Or in tlieif silent influence as they sat, 

H.-ul ever seem’d to wrestle with burlesque. 

And drove us, last, to quite o solemn close— 
They Iiatcd banter, irish’d for something real, 
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A gallant fight, a noble princess — ^why 
Not make her true-heroic — ^true-sublime ? 

Or all, they said, as earnest as the close ? 

Which yet with such a framework scarce could be. 
Then rose a little feud betwixt the two, 

Betwixt the mockers and the realists ; 

And I, betAvixt them both, to please them both, . 
And yet to give the story as it rose, 

I moved as in a strange diagonal, 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 

But Lilia pleased me, for she took no part 
In our dispute : the sequel of the tale 
Had touch’d her ; and she sat, she pluck’d the grass, 
She flung it from her, thinking : last, she fixt 
A showery glance upon her aunt, and said, 

‘You — ^teU us what we are’ — ^who might have told. 
For she was cramm’d with theories out of books. 
But that there rose a shout : the gates were closed 
At sunset, and the crowd were swarming now. 

To take their leave, about the garden rails. 

So I and some went out to these : we climb’d 
The slope to Vivian-place, and turning saw 
The happy valleys, half in light, and half 
Far-shadowing from the Avest, a land of peace ; 

Grey halls alone among their massive groves ; 

Trim hamlets ; here and there a rustic tower 
Half-lost in belts of hop and breadths of wheat ; 

The shimmering glimpses of a stream ; the seas ; 

A red sail, or a white ; and far beyond. 

Imagined more than seen, the skirts of France. 

‘ Look there, a garden ! ’ said my college friend, 
The Tory member’s elder son, ‘ and there ! 

God bless the narroAv sea Avhich keeps her off, 

And keeps our Britain, whole AAdthin herself, 

A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled — 

Some sense of duty, something of a faith. 

Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made, 
Some patient force to change them when we Avill, 
Some civic manhood firm against the croAvd — 
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But yonder. nhi0! thrto comes n sudden heat, 
Tlio etftvcsl cilircn seems to lose h« head. 

Tho kmc is scared, tho soMier will not fight, 

Tho iitlio hoys begin to dioot ond stab, 

A kingdom topples o\xr t»ith a shriek 
Liko an old woman, nnd denvn rolls tho world 
In mock heroics stranger than our orm ; 
lioroUs, repubhes, revolutions, most 
Ko graver than a schoolboys’ barring out ; 

Too comic for tho solemn thmgs they ate. 

Too solcnm for tho comic touebca m tlicm, 

Like our wild PnneeS'S with os wise a dream 
As some of theirs — God Wess tho narrow ecas ! 

I wish they were a uliolo Atlantic broad.’ 

’ Kavo patience/ I replied, * ourselves or© full 
Ot social uTong ; and maybe wildest dreams 
Arc but tho nce^ul preludes of the truth ; 

Few ftw, ihe genml 4ay. the happy crottd. 

Tlic snort half-scicnec, fill mo wth a faitlj. 

Tills uno old world of ours is but a cluld 
Yet in the gO'Cart. Paticneo* Give it time 
To learn its limbs ; there is a hand tlmt guides.* 

In such discourse wo gam’d the garden rails, 
And there wo saw Sir Walter where ho stood, 
Before a tower of crimson hoHy-oaks, 

■* Among six boys, head under head, and look'd 
No liltlo hlj-handcd Baronet he, 

A great broad-shouldct'd genial Englishmaii, 

A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron o! eorao thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chahman, abler none; 
Fait-hait’d and redder than a windy mom ; 

Now shaking hands with him, now him, of lUoso 
That stood tho nearest-~-now address'd to speech— 
spoke few words and i«thy, such as closed 
Welcome, forewell, and welcome for the year 
To follow : a shout rose again, and made 
Tl\e long lino of tho approaching rookery Swerve 
From the elms, and shook tlui branches of tlic tier 
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But vaster. Wo are fools and slight ; 

Wo mock tJjoo when wo do not fear : 
But help tliy foolisli ones to bear ; 
Help thy vain norlda to bear thy light. 

Forgtvo what Bcem’d my Gin in mo; 

\Miat soem’d my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thco. 
Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Hiy creature, whom I found so fair. 

I trust ho hves in thee, and tiicro 
I find him worthier to bo loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries. 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 

Forgive them where they fail m truth, 
And in thy wnsdom. mako mo wise. 
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OBIIT MDCCCXSXIII 

[First published 1850.] 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face. 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life 'in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood,' thou : 

Our mils are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make tliem thine. 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken liglits of thee. 
And thou, 0 Lord, art more than they. 

We liave but faith : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

\ 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
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But raster. Wo arc foola and sliglit ; 

Wo mock thoo Mhen »o do not fear j 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 

Forgivo ahat seem’d my sin In me; 

W'hat seem’d my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 
Forgivo my grief for one removed, 

Tliy creature, whom I found so fair. 

I trust ho lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to ho loved. 

Forgivo those wild and wandering erics, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 

Forgivo them nlicro they fail in truth, 
And in thy \risdom mako mo wise. 
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I 

I HELD it trutli, with. him. who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

Tliat men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so forecast the j^ears 
And find in loss a gain to match ? 

Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears ? 

Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown’d, 
Let darkness keep iier raven gloss : 

Ah, sweeter to bo drunk with loss. 

To dance with death, to beat the ground, 

Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 

‘ Behold the man that loved and lost. 
But all he was is overworn.’ 


II 

Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead. 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roofs are vTapt about the bones. 

The seasons bring the flower again, 

And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men. 

O not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Wlio changest not in any gale, 

Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand years of gloom : 
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Such clouds of nameless trouble cross 
All night below the darken’d eyes ; 

With morning wakes the will, and cries, 
* Thou shalt not be the fool of loss.’ 


V 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel; 

Tor words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies ; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But tliat large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more. 


VI 

One writes, that ‘ Other friends remain,’ 
That ' Loss is common to the race ’ — 
And common is the commonplace. 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

That loss is common would not make 
My ovm less bitter, rather more : 

Too common ! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 

O father, wheresoe’er thou be. 

Who pledgest now thy gallant son; 

A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath still’d the life that beat from thee. 

0 mother, praying Gbd ivill save 

Thy sailor, — wliile thy head is bow’d. 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 
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He is not here ; but far away 
The noise of life begins again. 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 


vm 

A happy lover who has come 

To look on her that loves him well, 
Who ’lights and rings the gateway beU, 
And learns her gone and far from home ; 

He saddens, all the magic light 

Dies off at once from bower and hall. 
And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight : 

So find I every pleasant spot 

In which we two were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber and the street. 
For all is dark where thou art not. 

Yet as that other, wandering there 
In those deserted walks, may find 
A flower beat with rain and wind, 
Which once she foster’d up with care; 

So seems it in my deep regret, 

0 my forsaken heart, with thee 
And this poor flower of poesy 

Which little cared for fades not yet. 

But since it pleased a vanish’d eye, 

1 go to plant it on his tomb. 

That if it can it there may bloom, 

Or dying, there at least may die. 


Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 
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XI 

Calm is the morn without a sound, 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief. 

And only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground : 

Calm and deep peace on tins high wold. 

And on these dews that drench the furze. 
And all the silvery gossamers 
That twinkle into green and gold ; 

Calm and stiU light on yon great plain 

That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers. 
To mingle with the bounding main : . 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 

These leaves that redden to tlie fall ; 

And in my heart, if calm at aU, 

If any calm, a calm despair : 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest. 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 


xn 

Lo, as a dove when up she springs 

To bear tluro’ Heaven a tale of woe. 
Some dolorous message knit below 
The wild pulsation of her wings ; 

Like her I go ; I cannot stay ; 

I leave tliis mortal ark behind, 

A weight of nerves udthout a mind. 
And leave the cliffs, and haste away 

O’er ocean-mirrors rounded large. 

And reach the glow of southern skies, ' 
And see the sails at distance rise. 

And linger weeping on the marge, 
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XVI 

Wut words ftro thc*o Itavo fflll'n from met 
Can calm despair and «t!d unrest 
lk» tcjianls oi a sinple breast, 

Or sorrow such a changeling bo ? 

Of doth she only seem to talo 

Tlio touch of change in calm or storm ; 
But knon-8 no more of transient form 
In her deep self, ttian some dead lako 

Tliat holds the shadow of a lark 

Hung in the shadow of a hca%’on ? 

Of has the shock, so harslity given, 
Confused mo like the unhappy l^rk 

Tljal strikes by night a crapgj* shelf. 

And staggers ohndly ere she sink ? 

4\nd atunn'd me from my power to think 
And all my knon ledge of myself; 

And made mo tliat delirious man 
IVhosc fancy fuses old and new, 

And Hashes into false end true, 

And mingles all uitbout a pbn T 


XTII 

Tlion comest, much wept for : such a hrccto 
Compeird thy canvas, and my prayer 
It’es as (he nhispcf of on air 
To breathe thee over lonely seas. 

For I in spirit saw thee move 

Tliro' circles of the bounding sl^. 

Week after week: the da« go by; 
Come quick, thou bringest oli 1 love. 

Henceforth, wherever thou may’sl roam, 

Jly blessing, like a line of light. 

Is on the waters day and night, 

^\nd like a bracon giurds thee home. 
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And standing, muffled round with woe, 
Should see thy passengers in rank 
Come stepping lightly doivn the plank, 
And beckoning unto those they know; 

And if along with these should come 
The man I held as half-divine ; 

Should strike a sudden hand in mine, 
And ask a thousand things of home ; 

And I should tell him all my pain, 

And how my life had droop’d of late, 
And he should sorrow o’er my state 
And marvel what possess’d my brain ; 

And I perceived no touch of change. 

No hint of death in all his frame, 

But found him all in all the same, 

I should not feel it to be strange. 

XV 

To-night the winds begin to rise 

And roar from yonder dropping day : 
The last red leaf is whirl’d away, 

The rooks are blorvn about the skies ; 

The forest crack’d, the waters curl’d, 

The cattle huddled on the lea ; 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world : 

And but for fancies, which aver 

That all thy motions gently pass • 
Athwart a plane of molten glass, 

I scarce could brook the strain and stir 

That makes the barren branches loud ; 

And but for fear it is not so. 

The rvild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud 

That rises upward always higher. 

And onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 

A looming bastion fringed with fire. 
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WliAi words arc (hc«o have fnll’n from mo t 
Gin calm despair ami vtld unrost 
Bo tenants of a single breast. 

Or Borrow such a changeling bo? 

Or (loth sho only Bcom to taho 

Tlio touch of change in calm or storm ; 
But knon-3 no more of transient form 
In her deep self) than Bomc dead lako 

Tliat holds the shadow of a lark 

Hung in tlio shadow of a heaven ? 

Or has the shock, so liarslily given, 
Confused mo like the unliappy liark 

Tliat strikes by night a craggy shelf. 

And sloggers blindly ere eho sink ? 

And stunn’U mo from my poucr to think 
And oil my knon lodge of myself; 

And made mo that delirious man 
Whoso fancy fuses old and new, 

And fiashes into falso and tnic, 

And mingles all uithout o plant 


XVII 

Tliou eomest, much «cpt for ’ such n brccco 
Compcll’d thy canvas, and my prayer 
Was as the nlnspcr of an air 
To breathe thee over lonely seas. 

For I in spirit saw theo move 

Tliro’ circles of the bounding skj*. 

Week after week : Iho da« go by : 
Come quick, thou bringest all I love. 

Henceforth, wherever thou mav’st roam, 

Jly blessing, bko a line of light, 

Is on the iratcrs day and night, 

And like a beacon giuinls tbco home. 
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xxr 

I sing to him that rests below. 

And, since the grasses round me wave, 

I take the grasses of the grave, 

And make them pipes whereon to blow. 

The traveller hears me now and then. 

And sometimes harshly will he speak ; 

‘ This fellow would make weakness weak, 
■And melt the waxen hearts of men.’ 

Another answers, ‘Let him be, 

He loves to make parade of pain, 

That uith his piping he may gain 
The praise that comes to constancy.’ 

A third is wroth, ‘Is this an hour 
For private sorrow’s barren song, 

I^Tien more and more the people throng 
The chairs and thrones of civil power ? 

‘A time to sicken and to swoon, 

IVhen Science reaches forth her arms 
To feel from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon ? ’ 

Behold, ye speak an idle thing : 

Ye never knew the sacred dust : 

I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing : 

And one is glad ; her note is gay, 

For now her little ones have ranged ; 

And one is sad ; her note is changed. 
Because her brood is stol’n away. 


XXII 

The path by which we tivain did go, 

Which led by tracts that pleased us well. 
Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell. 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow : 
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And many an old philosophy 

On Argive heights divinely sang, 
And round us all the tlucket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady. 


XXIV 

And was the day of my delight 
As pure and perfect as I say ? 

The very source and fount of Day 
Is dash’d with wandering isles of night. 

If all was good and fair we met, 

Tliis earth had been the Paradise 
It never look’d to human eyes 
Since Adam left his garden yet. 

And is it that the haze of grief 

Makes former gladness loom so great ? 
The lowness of the present state, 

That sets the past in this relief ? 

Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far ; 

And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, wlien we moved therein ? 


XXV 

I know that this was Life, — ^the track 
Wliereon with equal feet we fared ; 

And then, as now, the day prepared 
The daily burden for the back. 

But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air ; 

I loved the weight I had to bear, 

Because it needed help of Love : 

Nor could I weaiy, heart or limb, 

When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him. 
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Old siatcra of a day gono by, 

Grey nuniea, loving nothing now ; 

Wliy should they miss their yearly duo 
Before their time ? They too will die. 

XXX 

With trembling fingcre did wo weave 

The holly round tho Qiristmaa hearth ; 

A rainy cloud possess'd Iho cartli. 

And sadly tell our Qiristmas-ovo. 

At our old pastimes in iho hall 

We gambol'd, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an airful Ecnso 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 

Wo paused : tho winds were in tho bcoch i 
We heard thorn swoep the winter land ; 
And in a circle hand-in-hand 
Bat silent, looking each at each. 

Tlven echo-like our voices rang ; 

Wo sung, tho’ every eye was dim, 

A merry song we sang witli him 
Last year t impetuously we sang : 

Wo ceased : a gentler feeling crept 
t^on us : surely rest is meet : 

‘ Tlicy rest,' wo said, ' their sleep is sweet,* 
And silence follow’d, and we wept. 

Our voices took a higher range; 

Once more wo sang : * Tliey do not die 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy. 

Nor change to us, although they change ; 
Rapt from the fickle ond tho frail 
With gather’d power, yet the same. 
Pierces the been scrapbio flam© 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil.’ 

Rise, happy mom, rise, holy mom, 

Draw forth the cheerful day from night : 
0 Father, touch the east, end light 
Tho light tiiat shone when Hope was bom. 
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XXXI 

I¥hen Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 

And home to Mary’s liouse return’d, _ 
Was this demanded — if- he yearn’d - - ’ 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 

‘ Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? ' 
There lives no record of reply. 

Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 

From every house the neighbours met. 

The streets were fill’d with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crown’d 
The purple brows of Olivet. 

Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 

The rest remaineth unreveal’d ; 

He told it not; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist. 


xxxn 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 

Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 
And he that brought him back is there. 

Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face. 
And rests upon the Life indeed. 

All subtle thought, all curious fears. 

Borne doum by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and vith tears. 

Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Wliose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 
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IW c«nx dim iiie atouid teach mo AK 
That life shail iivo lot 
Else earth h darkness at the cote, 
Anu dust and ashes aU that is ; 


This round of green, this wb of flame, 
Eantastic beauty; such as lurts 
In some mid Poet, when be works 
Without a conscience or an aim. 


What then were God to each as 1 ! 

’Twere hardly worth my wlale to ctocee 
Oi things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die; 


’Twere best at once to sink to peace, 

T.nrft birds the chansigg i«pent inm. 
To drop hcad-foremoct in the jaTi 
OI vacant darknks and to cease. 
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And so the Word had breath, ond xvTought 
With human hands the creed ol creeds 
In, loveliness of perfect deeds. 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 

^Vhich ho may read that binds the sheaf, 

Or builds the house, or digs the grave. 
And those \rild eyes that u^tch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


xxxvii 

Urania spealis with darken’d brow : 

* Thou pratest hero wliero thou art least ; 
This faith has many a purer priest, 

And many an abler voice than thou. 

* Gk> down beside thy native rill, 

On thy Parnassus set tby feet, 

And hear thy laurel whisper sweet 
About the ledges of the hQl.' 

And my Melpomene replies, 

A touch of shame upon her cheek ; 

* I am not worthy ev'n to speak 
Of thy prevailing mj-stenes ; 

* For I am hut an earthly Muse, 

And owning hut a httle art 
To lull with song an aching heart. 

And render hmnan lore his dues ; 

‘ But brooding on the dear one dead, 

And all he said of things divine, 

(And dear to me as sacred wine 
To dying lips is all he said), 

* I murmur’d, as I came along. 

Of comfort clasp’d in truth reveal’d ; 

And loiter’d in the master’s deid, 

And darken’d sanctities with 
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With weary steps I loiter on, 

Tho’ always under alter’d sides _ 

The purple from the distance dies, 
My prospect and horizon gone. 

No joy the bloudng season gives, 

The herald melodies of spring, 

But in the soaga 1 love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives. 

If any care for what is here 

Survive in spirits render’d free. 

Then are these songs I sing of thee 
Not all ungrateful to thine ear. 


XXXIX 

Could we forget the widow’d hour 

And look on Spirits breathed away, 

As on a maiden in the day 
When first she wears her orange-flower ! 

Wlien crown’d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home. 

And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes ; 

And doubtful joys the father move. 

And tears are on the mother’s face, 

As parting -nith a long embrace 
She enters other realms of love ; 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 

Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each ; 

And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven. 
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XU 

I vex my heart with fancies dim ; - 
He still outstript me in the race ; 

It was but unity of place 
That made mo dream I rank’d with him. 

And so may Place retain us still, 

And he the much-beloved again, 

A lord of large experience, train 
To riper growth the mind and will : 

And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps, 

Wlien one that loves but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows ? 


XLII 

If Sleep and Death be truly one, 

And every spirit’s folded bloom 
Thro’ all its intervital gloom 
In some long trance should slumber on ; 

Unconscious of the sliding hour. 

Bare of the body, might it last, 

And silent traces of the past 
Bo all the colour of the flower : 

So then were nothing lost to man ; 

So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls 
The total world since life began ; 

And love will last as pure and whole 
As when he loved me here in Time, 
And at the spiritual prime 
Rewaken mth the dawning soul. 


xun 

How fares it with the happy dead ? 

For here the man is more and more 
But he forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head. 
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Tlio days have vanbli’d, tono and tint, 

And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times flic knoirs not ivheneo) 
A little flash, a mystic hint ; 

And in the long harmonious years 

(If Dcatii so taste Lclheon springs) 

May some dim touch of earthly things 
Surprise thee ranpng with thy peers. 

If sucli A dreamy touch should fall, 

0 turn thee round, resolve the doubt j 
My guardian angel will speak out 
In that high place, and toll thee all. 


xuv 

27i« baby new lo earth and sky, 

time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that * this is 1 : ' 

Hot as he grows ho gathers much, 

And learns the use of * I,’ and * me,‘ 
And finds * I am not what 1 see, 

And other than the things I touch.* 

So rounds ho to a separate mind 

From whence clear memory may begin, 
M thro’ the frame that binds him m 
His isolation grow? defined. 

This USD may lie in Wood and breath, 

TOjich else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man to learn himself anew 
Bi^ond the second birth of Death. 


XLV 

Wo ranging down this lower track, 

The path we camo by, thorn and flower, 
Is shadow’d by tho gronh^ hour, 
lest life should fail in looking back. 
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So be ifc : there no shade can last ' 

In that deep da^vn behind the tomb, 

But clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past ; 

A lifelong tract of time reveal’d ; 

The fruitful hours of still increase ; 

Days order’d in a -wealthy peace, 

And those five years its richest field. 

0 Love, thy province -were not large, 

A bounded field, nor stretching far ; 

Look also. Love, a brooding star, 

A rosy -u'armth from marge to marge, 

XLVI 

That each, -who seems a separate -whole. 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
Tlie skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweeb : 

Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And I shall know liim when we meet : 

.And we shall sit at endless feast. 

Enjoying each the other’s good : 

Wliat vaster dream can hit the mood 
Of Love on earth 1 He seeks at least 

Upon the last and sharpest height. 

Before the spirits fade away, 

Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 

‘ Farewell ! We lose ourselves in light,’ 


XLvn 

If these brief lays, of Sorrow born. 

Were taken to be such as closed 
Grave doubts and answers here proposed. 
Then these were such as men might scorn : 
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ffer care is not to part and prore; 

She takes, >\hen liatsher rec«t» 

W’hat slender shade of doubt may tut. 
And makes it vassal unto torp : 


And hence, indeed, she sports with words. 
But better serves a wholesome law, 
And lioids it sin and shame to draw 
The deepest measure from the cliords : 


Nor dare she trust a ia^r lay. 

But rather loosens from the lip 
Short BwaUow*(hgUls of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away. 


iLvin 

Trom art, from nature, from the schools, 

Let random influences clancc, 

Like light in many a sbirerM lance 
That breala about tho dappled pools ; 

The lightest ware of thought shall lL<rt, 

The fancy’s tcndcrest eddy WTcalhe, 

The slightest air of song shall brcatlio 
To make the sullen surface crisp. 

And look thy look, and go thy uay. 

But blame not thou the winds that make 
Tho seeming-wanton npplc break. 

The lender-pcncil’d shadow play. 

Beneath all fancied hopes and fears 
Ay me, the sorrow deepens down, 

'Whose muffled motions blindly drown 
The bases of my life in tears. 
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Bo near mo when tho sensuous frame 

Is rack’d with pangs that conquer trust ; 
And Time, a maniae scattering dust, 

And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 

Bo near mo Avhon ray faith is dry, 

And men tlio flies of latter spring, 

Tliat lay thoir eggs, and sting and sing, 
And M'oavo their pottj’- colls and die. 

Bo near mo when I fade away, 

To point tho term of human strife, 

And on tho low dark verge of life 
Tho twilight of eternal day. 


L 

Do wo indeed desire tho dead 

Should still bo near us at our side ? 

Is there no baseness wo would hide ? 

No inner vileness that wo dread ? 

Sliall l\o for whoso applause I strove, 

I had such reverence for his blame. 

See with clear eye some hidden shame 
And I bo lesson’d in his love ? 

I VTong tho gi'avo with fears untrue : 

Shall lovo bo blamed for want of faith? 
There must bo Avisdom Avith great Death . 
Tho dead shall look mo thro’ and thro’. 

Bo near us AA'hon avo climb or fall : 

Ye AA'atoh, like God, tho rolling hours 
AVith larger other oyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


LI 

I cannot Ioa’-o thco as I ought. 

For loA^o reflects tho thing beloved ; 
My words aro onl}'- AA’ords, and moA’’ed 
Upon the topmost froth of thought. 
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Be near me when the sensuous frame 

Is rack’d with pangs that conquer trust ; 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 

And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 

Be near me when my faith is dry, 

And men the flies of latter spring, 

That lay their eggs, and sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells and die. 

Be near mo when I fade away. 

To point the term of human strife. 

And on the low dark verge of life 
The twilight of eternal day. 

li 

Do w'e indeed desire the dead 

Should still be near us at our side ? 

Is there no baseness we w’ould hide ? 

No inner vileness that we dread ? 

Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

I had such reverence for his blame. 

See with clear eye some hidden shame 
And I be lessen’d in his love ? 

I wrong the grave with fears untrue : 

Shall love be blamed for w'ant of faith ? 
There must be wisdom with great Death . 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 

Be near us when we climb or fall : 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


LI 

I cannot love thee as I ought. 

For love reflects the thing beloved ; 
My w'ords are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought. 
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* Yet blame not thou thy plamtivo song,* 

The Spirit of true lovo replied ; 

‘ Thou canst not move mo from tliy side, 
Nor human frailty do mo wrong. 

‘ What keeps a spirit whoDy true 
To that ideal which ho b^rs 7 
What record 7 not tho sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue : 

‘ So fret not, liko an idle girl, 

Tliat life is dash’d with flecks of sin. 
Abide : thy wealth is gather’d in, 

^Vhen Time hatli sunder’d shell from pearl.’ 

LII 

How many a father have I seen, 

A sober man, among his boys, 

^Vhose youth was fuff of foolish noise, 

Wlio wears his manhood hale and green : 

And dare we to this fancy gire, 

Tliat had tlie wild oat not been sown, 

The soil, left barren, scarce bad grown * 
Tlie grain by which a man may live 7 

Or, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round 7 

Hold thou tho good : define it well : 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and hg 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


Lni 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will bo tho final goal of ill. 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and tiunts of blood ; 
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Be near me when the sensuous frame 

Is rack’d with pangs that conquer trust ; 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 

And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 

Be near me when my faith is diy, 

And men the flies of latter spring. 

That lay their eggs, and sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells and die. 

Be near mo when I fade away, 

To point the term of human strife, 

And on the low dark verge of life 
The twilight of eternal day. 

h 

Do we indeed desire the dead 

Should still be near us at our side ? 

Is there no baseness we would hide ? 

No inner vileness that we dread ? 

Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

I had such reverence for his blame, 

See with clear eye some hidden shame 
And I be lessen’d in his love ? 

I wrong the grave vdth fears untrue : 

Shall love be blamed for want of faith? 
There must be ■wisdom with great Death . 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 

Be near us when we climb or fall : 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


LI 

I cannot love thee as I ought. 

For love reflects the thing beloved ; 
My words are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought. 
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‘ Yet blame not thou thy plaiatiro song,* 

The Spirit ot true love replied ; 

‘ Thou canst not move me from thy side, 
Nor liuman frailty do me •wrong. 

‘ ^Vhat keeps a spirit wholly tnio 
To that ideal which ho bears ? 

What record ? not tlie sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue : 

‘ So fret not, liko an idlo girl, 

Tliat life is dash’d with flecks of sin. 
Abide; thy wealth is gather’d in. 

When Time hatli sunder’d shell from pearl,* 

tii 

Ho'W many a father have I seen, 

A sober man, among his bo^. 

Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 
Wlio wears his manhood hate and green : 

And dare we to this fancy giro, 

That had tiie wild oat not been sown, 
Tho soil, left barren, scare© had grown 
The grain by which a man may live T 

Or, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth. 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round 7 

Hold thou the good : define it 'wcU ; 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and ho 
Procuress to tho Lords of Hell. 


Lni 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be tho final goal of ill. 

To pangs of nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 
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That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth %vith vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — ^far off — at last, to all. 

And every vinter change to spring. 

So runs my dream : but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 


Uv 

The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 

Are God and Nature then at strife. 

That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems. 

So careless of the single life ; 

That I, considering everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds, 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 
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LV 

* So careful of the type ? * but no. 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries * A thousand types are gone : 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 

‘ Tliou makest thine appeal to me : 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 

The spirit docs but mean the breath : 

I know no more.’ And he, shall ho, 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
IVho roll’d the psalm to wintry sides, 
Wlio built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law-— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek'd against his creed— 

Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 

Who battled for the True, the Ju^, 

Be blown about tlie desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron bills 7 

No more 7 A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

That taro each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him. 

0 life as futile, then, as frail ! 

0 for tby voice to soothe and bless ! 
^Vhat hope of answer, or redress 7 
Behind the veil, beliind the veil. 


LVI 

Peace ; come away ; tho song of woe 
Is after all an earthly song : 

Peace ; come away : wo do him wroi^ 
To sing BO wildly : let us go. 
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Come ; let us go : your cheeks are pale ; 

But half my life I leave behind : 

Methinks my friend is richly shrined ; 

But I shall pass ; my work will fail. 

Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 

One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 

I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

Eternal greetings to the dead ; 

And ‘ Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 

* Adieu, adieu ’ for evermore. 

liVII 

In those sad words I took farewell : 

Like echoes in sepulchral halls, 

As drop by drop the water falls 
In vaults and catacombs, they fell ; 

And, falling, idly broke the peace 

Of hearts that beat from day to day. 
Half-conscious of their dying clay, 

And those cold crypts where they shall cease. 

The high Muse answer’d : ‘ Ydierefore grieve 
Thy bi^thren vdth a fruitless tear ? 

Abide a little longer liere. 

And thou shalt take a nobler leave.’ 


Lvni 

0 Sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 

My bosom-friend and half of life ; 
As I confess it needs must be ; 

0 Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 

Be sometimes lovely like a bride, 
And put thy harsher moods aside. 
If thou mlt have me wise and good. 
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My centred passion cannot more, 

Nor will it lessen from to-day ; 

But I’ll have leave at times to play 
As with the creature of my love ; 

And set thee forth, for thou art mine, 

With 80 much hope for years to come. 
That, howsoe’er I know thee, some 
Could hardly tell what name were thine. 


ux 

Ho past ; a soul of nobler tone : 

My spirit loved and lores him yet. 

Like some poor girl whose heart is &et 
On ono W'hose rank exceeds her own. 

He mixing witli his proper sphere, 

She nnds the baseness of her lot, 

Half jealous of she knows not what. 

And envyiog all that meet him there. 

The little village looks forlorn ; 

She sighs amid her narrow days, 

Moving about the household ways, 

In that dark bouse where she was born. 

The foolish neighbours come and go. 

And tease her till the day draws by : 

At night she weeps, * How vam am 1 1 
How should he love a thing so low ? * 

LX 

If, in thy second state sublime. 

Thy ransom’d reason change replies 
, With all the circle of the wise. 

The perfect flower of human time ; 

And if thou cast thine eyes below, 

How dimly character’d and slight, 

How dwan’d a growth of cold and night. 
How blanch’d with darkness must I grow' 5 
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Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 

' Where thy first form was made a man ; 

I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 
■ The soul of Shakespeare love thee more. 

Lxr 

Tho’ if an eye that ’s downward cast 

Could make thee somewhat blench or fail, 
Then be my love an idle tale, 

And fading legend of the past ; 

And thou, as one that once declined, - 
When he was little more than boy. 

On some unworthy heart with joy. 

But lives to wed an equal mind ; 

And breathes a novel world, the while 
His other passion wholly dies. 

Or in the light of deeper eyes 
Is matter for a flying smile. 

liXII 

Yet pity for a horse o’er-driven, 

And love in which my hound has part. 
Can hang no weight upon my heart 
In its assumptions up to heaven ; 

And I am so much more than these, 

As thou, perchance, art more than I, 

And yet I spare them sympathy. 

And I would set their pains at ease. 

So may’st thou watch me where I weep. 

As, unto vaster motions bound, 

The circuits of thine orbit round 
A higher height, a deeper deep. 

Lxin 

Dost thou look back on what hath been. 

As some divinely gifted man. 

Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green ; 
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Who breaks liis birth’s inTidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
And breasts the blo^vs of circumstance. 
And grapples vith his evil star; 

Who makes by force hh merit known 
And lives to clotcli the golden keys, 

To mould a mighty atate’s decrees, 

And shape the wliisper of the throne ; 

And moving up from high to higher, 

Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire ; 

Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 

Wlien all Ins active powers are still, 

A distant dearness in the liill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 

The limit of his narrower fate. 

While yet beside its vocal springs 
He plav’d at counsellors and langs, 
With one that was Iib earliest mate ; 

Wlio ploughs with pain his native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 

Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

‘ Does my old friend rememW me ? ' 

LXIV 

Sweet soul, do with mo as thou wilt ; 

I lull a fancy trouble-tost 
With ‘ Love 's too precious to ho lost, 
A little grain shall not be spilt.’ 

And in that solace can 1 sing, 

Till out of painful phases wrought 
There flutters up a happy thought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing • 

Since we deserved the name of friends, 

And thine effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee 
And move thee on to noble ends. 
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i-xvn 

^Vlien in tbe don-n I sink my bead, 

Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, times my breath ; 
Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, knows not Death, 
Nor can 1 dream of thee as dead : 

I walk as ere I walk’d forlorn. 

When all our path was fresh with dew, 

And all the bugle breexes blew 
Beveillee to the breaking morn. 

But what is this ! 1 turn about, 

I find a trouble in thine eye, 

^Tiich makes me sad I know not why, 

Nor can my dream resolve the doubt : 

But ere tho lark hath left the lea 
I wake, and I discern the truth ; 

It is the trouble of my youth 
That foolish sleep transfers to tbee. 


Lxvni 

I dfeam’d tiiere would be Spring no more, 

That Nature’s ancient power was lost : 

The streets were black with smoke and frost, 
They chatter’d trifles at the door : 

I wander’d from the noisy town, 

I found a wood with thorny boughs : 

I took the thorns to bind my brows, 

I wore them like a civic crown : 

I met with scoffs, I met with scorns 

From youth and babe and hoary hairs * 

They call’d me in tbe public squares 
The fool that wears a crown of thorns 

They call’d me fool, they call’d me child : 

I found an angel of tbe night ; 

The voice was low, the lo(« was bright; 

He look’d upon my crown and smiled : 
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Beside the river’s wooded reach. 

The fortress, and the mountain ridge, . 
The cataract flashing from tho bridge, 
The breaker breaking on the beach. 


Z.XX1 

Riscst thou thus, dim dawn, again. 

And iiowlest, issuing out of night, 

Witli blasts tiiat blow the poplar whito 
And lash with storm tho streaming pane ? 

Day, when my crown’d estate begun 
To pine in that reverse of doom, 

^Vhich sicken’d every living bloom, 

And blurr’d the splendour of the sun , 

\Mio usherest in tho dolorous hour 

With thy quick tears that make the rose 
Pull sideways, and the daisy close 
Her crimson fringes to the shower ; 

Who might’st have heaved a windless flame 
Up tho deep East, or, whispering, play’d 
A chequer-nork of beam and shade 
Along tho hills, yet look’d the same, 

As wan, as chill, as siild as now ; 

Day, mark’d as with some hideous crime. 
When the dark hand struck down thro’ time. 
And cancell’d nature’s best : but thou, 

Lift as thou may’st thy burthen’d brows 

Thro’ clouds that drench the morning star, 
And vhirl the ungamer’d sheaf afar, 

And sow the sky with flying boughs. 

And up thy vault with roaring sound 
Climb thy thick noon, disastrous day , 

Touch thy dull goal ji^less grey, 

And hide thy shame beneath the ground. 
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LXXII 

So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be, 

How know I what had need of thee, 

For thou wert strong as thou wert true ? 

The fame is quench’d that I foresaw, 

The head hath miss’d an earthly \vreath 
I curse not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs from law. 

We pass ; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds : 
What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age ? It rests with God, 

0 hollow wraith of dying fame, 

Fade wholly, w'hile the soul exults, 

And self-infolds the large results 

Of force that would have forged a name. 

LXXIII T 

As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 

To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness, hardly seen before. 

Comes out — to some one of his race : 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 

I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below. 

Thy kindred with the great of old. 

But there is more than I can see, 

And what I see I leave unsaid. 

Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 

His darkness beautiful witli thee. 


LXXIV 

I leave thy praises unexpress’d 

In verse that brings myself relief. 
And by the measure of my grief 
I leave thy greatness to be guess’d ; 
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What practice howaoe’er expert 

In fitting aptesfc words to things, 

Or voice the ricbest-toned that sings, 
Hath power to give thee as thou wert ? 

1 cate not in these fading daj'S 

lo raise a cry tliat lasts not long, 

And round thee with the breeze of song 
To stir a little dust of praise. 

Thy leaf has perish’d in the green, 

And^ while we breathe l^neath the 8un> 
The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been. 

. So here shall silence guard thy fame ; 

But somewhere, out of human view, 
Wliate’er thy bands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. 


LXXV 

Take wings of fancy; and ascend. 

And in a moment set thy face 
Where all the starry heavens of space 

Are sharpen’d to a needle’s end ; 

Take %ving8 of foresigiit ; lighten thro’ 

The secular abyss to come. 

And lo, thy deepest lays are dumb 

Before the mouldering of a yew ; 

And if the matin songs, that woke 
■Ihe darkness of our planet, last, 

Thine own shall wither in the vast, 

■ Ere half the lifetime of an oak 

Ere these have clothed their branchy bowers 
With fifty Mays, thy gon^ are vain , 

And what are they when these remain 

The ruin’d shells of hollow toners ? 
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I/XXVI 

What hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him, who turns a musing eye 
On songs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 

foreshorten’d ih the tract of time ? 

These mortal lullabies of pain 

May bind a book, may line a box, 

May serve to curl a . maiden’s locks ; 

Or when a thousand moons shall wane 

A man upon a stall may find. 

And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A grief, then changed to something else, 

Sung by a long-forgotten mind. 

But what of that ? My darken’d ways 
Shall ring with music all the same ; 

To breathe my loss is more than fame, 

To utter love more sweet than praise. 


LXXVII 

Again at Christmas did we weave 

The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow possess’d the earth. 
And calmly fell our Christmas-eve : 

The yule-clog sparkled keen with frost. 

No wing of wind the region swept, 

But over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of something lost. 

As in the winters left behind. 

Again our ancient games had place, 
The mimic picture’s breathing grace, 
And dance and song and hoodman-blind. 

Who show’d a token of distress ? 

No single tear, no mark of pain 
0 sorrow, then can sorrow wane ? 

0 grief, can grief be changed to less ? 
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0 last regret, regret can die i 

No— mist with all.thia mystic frame, 
Her deep relations are the same, 

But with long use her tears are dry. 


utxvni 

‘ More than my brothers are to me ’ — 

Let this not Tex thee, noble heart ! 

I know thee of what force thou art 
To hold the costliest lore in fee. 

But tliou and I are one in kind, 

As moulded like in nature's mint ; 

And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind. 

For us the same cold streamlet curl’d 

Thro' all his eddying cores ; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of tho beauteous world. 

At one dear knee we proffer’d vows. 

One lesson from ono book we Icarn'd, 
Fro childhood’s fiaxen ringlet turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows. 

And so my wealth resembles thine, 

But he was nch where I was poor, 

And ha supplied my want the more 
As his unlikeness fitted mine. 


txxix 

If any vague desire should rise. 

That holy Death ere Arthur died 
Had moved me kindly from bis side. 
And dropt tho dust on tearless eyes ; 

Then fancy shapes, os fancy can, 

Tho grief my loss in him had wrought, 
A gnef as deep as life or thought, 

But stay’d in peace with God and man. 
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Had babbled ‘ Uncle ’ on my knee ; 

But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange flower, 
Despair of Hope, and earth of thee 

I seem to meet their least desire, 

To clap their cheeks, to call them mine. 
I see their unborn faces shine 
Beside the never-lighted fire. - 

I see myself an honour’d guest, 

Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk. 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest ; 

I¥liile now thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men with honest praise, 

And sun by sun the happy days 
Descend below the golden hills 

■With promise of a morn as fair ; 

And all the train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers. 

To reverence and the silver hair; 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe, 

Her lavish mission richly uTought, 
Leaving great legacies of thought, 

Thy spirit should fail from off the globe ; 

Wliat time mine own might also flee. 

As link’d with thine in love and fate. 
And, hovering o’er the dolorous strait 
To the other shore, involved in thee, 

Arrive at last the blessed goal. 

And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us out the shining hand, 
And take us as a single soul. 

Wliat reed was that on which I leant 1 
All, backward fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitterness again, and break 
The low beginnings of content. 
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LXXXtV 

This truth came borne with bier and pall, 

I felt it, when I Borrow’d most, 

‘Tis better to have loved and lost. 

Than never to have loved at all 

0 true in word, and tried in deed, 

Demanding, eo to bring relief 
To this which is our common grief, 

WTiat kind of life n that I Ic^ ; 

And whether trust in things above 

Be dimm’d of sorrow, or sustain'd ; 

And whether love for him have drain’d 
Sly capabilities of love; 

Your words have virtue hueb as draws 
A faithful answer from the breast, 

Thro’ light reproaclics, half exprest. 

And loyal unto kindly laws. 

3Iy blood an oven tenor kept, 

Till on tniae car this message falls, 

That in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept. 

The great Intelligences fair 

That range above our mortal state, 

In circle round tbc blessed gate, 

Beceived and gave him welcome there , 

And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 

And ehow’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the eons of fiesh 
Sliall gather in the cycled times. 

But I remain’d, whose hopes were dim, 

Vliose life, whose'thoughts were little worth. 
To wander on a darken’d earth, 

IVhcre all things round mo breathed of him. 

0 friendship, equal-poised control, 

O heart, with kindliest motion warm, 

0 sacred essence, other form, 

O solemn ghost, 0 crowned soul ! 
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Yet- none could better know than I, 

How muck of act at human hands 
The sense of human ■nill demands 
By which we dare to live or die. 

Whatever n-ay my days decline, 

I felt and feel, tho’ left alone. 

His being %vorking in mine own, 

The footsteps of his life in mine ; 

A life that all the Muses deck’d 

With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 

All-subtilizing intellect : 

And so my passion hath not swerved 
To worlffi of weakness, but I find 
An image comforting the mind, 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 

Likewise the imaginative woe. 

That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 

But in the present broke the blow. 

My pulses therefore beat again 

For other friends that once I met ; 

Nor can it suit me to forget 
Tlie mighty hopes that make us men, 

I woo your love : I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch ; 

I, the di-vnded half of such 
A friendship as had master’d Time ; 

IVhich masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears : 

The all-assuming months and years 
Can take no part away from this : 

But Summer on the steaming floods. 

And Spring that swells the narrow brooks. 
And Autumn, with a noise of rooks, 

That gather in the waning woods, 
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And heard ones more in college fanes 

The storm their high-built organs make. 
And thunder-music, rolling, shako 
The propheta blazon’d on the panes ; 

And caught onco more the distant shout, 
Tlio measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willous; paced the shores 
And many a bndge, and all about 

Tho same grey fiats again, and felt 

The same, but not tho same *, and last 
Up that long umlk of limes I past 
To see the rooms in winch ho dwelt. 

Another name u'as on tho door ; 

I linger’d ; all \nihm was noise 
Of songs, and ciappmg hands, and boys 
That crash'd the glass and beat the floor ; 

^Vhero once wo held debate, a band 

Of youtliful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and tlie ebanging mart, 
And all tho framework of the land , 

Wlicn one would aim an arrow fair. 

But send it slackly from tho string : 
And one would pierce an outer ring, 
And one an inner, here and there , 

And last the master-bowman, he, 

VTould cleave tho mark A willing car 
We lent him. Who, but hung to iiear 
Tho rapt oration flowing free 

From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law , 

To those conclusions when we saw 
Tho God within him light lus face, 

And seem to lift tho form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenW-wise ; 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michad Angdo. 
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Wild bird, whose ■warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks, 

0 tell me where the senses mix, 

0 tell me Avhere the passions meet, 

Whence radiate : fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening leaf. 
And in the midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy : 

And I — my harp would prelude woe — 

1 cannot all command the strings ; 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go. 


Lxxxvni 

Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat la-wn with dusk and bright ; 

And thou, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 

How often, hither wandering down. 

My Arthur found your shadows fair, 

And shook to all the liberal air 
The dust and din and steam of town : 

He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

He mixt in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusty purlieus of the laAA'. 

O joy to him in this retreat, 

Immantled in ambrosial dark. 

To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landscape winking thro’ the heat : 

0 sound to rout the brood of cares, 

The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 

The gust that round the garden flew. 

And tumbled half the mellowing pears ! 
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That could the dead, whose dying eyes 

Were closed with wail, -resume their life, 
They would but find in child and -nife 
An iron welcome when they rise ; 

’Twas well, indeed, when warm with wine. 

To pledge them with a kindly tear, 

To talk them o’er, to wish them here, ' 
To count their memories half divine ; 

But if they came who past away. 

Behold their brides in other hands ; 

The hard heir strides about their lands. 
And wall not yield them for a day. 

Yea, tho’ their sons were none of tliese. 

Not less the yet-loved sire Avould make 
Confusion worse than death, and shake 
The pillars of domestic peace. 

Ah dear, but come thou back to me : 

Wliatever change the years have wrought, 
I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries against my wish for thee. 

xc 

When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 

And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 

Or underneath the barren bush 
Blits by the sea-blue bird of March ; 

Come, wear the form by which I know 
Thy spirit in time among thy peers ; 

The hope of unaccomplish’d years 
Bo large and lucid round thy brow. 

YTien summer’s hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sweet, 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat. 

That ripple round the lonely grange ; 

Come ; not in watches of the night. 

But where the sunbeam broodeth warm. 
Come, beauteous in thine after form, 

And like a finer light in light. 
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And suck’d from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 

And fluctuate all the still perfume, 

And gathering freshlier overhead, 

Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and s^vung 
Tlie heav3’'-folded rose, and flung 
•The lilies to and fro, and said 

‘ The dawn, the davm,’ and died away ; 

And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 
To broaden into boundless day. 


xcv 

You saj', but with no touch of scorn, 

Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies. 

You tell me, doubt is Devil-born, 

I know not : one indeed I knew 

In many a subtle question versed, 

Yflio touch’d a jarring lyre at first 
But ever strove to make it true : 

Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts jind gather’d strength. 
He would not make his judgement blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 

To find a strojiger faith his omi ; 

And Power was with him in the night, 
\Vhich makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 

But in the darlcness and the cloud. 

As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 

While Israel made tlieir gods of gold, 
Altho’ the trumpet' blew so loud. 
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XCVI 

Jly love has talk’d tnth rocks and trees ; 
He finds on misty mountain-ground 
His omi vast shadow glory-crowned ; 
He sees himself in all he sees. 

Two partners of a married life — 

1 look’d on tlicse and thought of tlico 
In vastness and in mystery, 

And of my spirit as of a wife. 

Tliese two — tliey dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their hearts of old have beat in tune, 
Their meetings made December Juno, 
Tlicir every parting was to die 

Their love has never past away; 

The days she never can forget 
Are earnest tliat he loves her yet, 
^Vhato’er the faithless people say. 

Her life is lone, he site apart. 

He loves her yet, she nill not weep, 
Tho’ rapt in matters dark and deep 
He seems to slight her simple heart. 

Ho thrids tho labyrinth of tho mind, 

He reads the secret of the star. 

He seems so near and yet so far. 

Ho looks so cold : she thinks him kind. 

She keeps the gift of years before, 

A wither’d violet is her bhss . 

She luiowB not what his greatness is; 
For that, for all, she loves him more. 

For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 

^0 knows but matters of the house, 
And he, he knows a thousand things. 

Her faith Is fixt and cannot move. 

She darkly feels him great and wise. 
She dnells on him with faithful eyes, 

* I cannot understand : I love.’ 
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XCVII 

You leave us ; you will see the Rhine, 

And those fair hills I sail’d below, 

When I was there with him ; and go 
By summer belts of wheat and vine 

To where he breathed his latest breath. 

That City. All her splendour seems 
No livelier than the -wisp that gleams 
On Lethe in the eyes of Death. 

Let her great Danube rolling fair 

Enwind her isles, unmark’d of me : 

I have not seen, I will not see 
Vienna ; rather dream that there, 

A treble darkness, Evil haunts 

The birth, the bridal ; friend from friend 
Is oftener parted, fathers bend 
Above more graves, a thousand wants 

Gnarr at the heels of men, and prey 

By each cold hearth, and sadness flings 
Her shadow on the blaze of kings : 

And yet myself have heard liim say, 

That not in any mother tovm 

With statelier progress to and fro 
The double tides of chariots flow 
By park and suburb under brovm 

Of lustier leaves ; nor more content, 

He told me, lives in any crowd, 

When all is gay with lamps, and loud 
With sport and song, in booth and tent. 

Imperial halls, or open plain ; 

And wheels the circled dance, and breaks 
The rocket molten into flakes 
Of crimson or in emerald rain. 
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SCVIII 

Biscst thou thus, dim daTrn, again. 

So loud with voices of the birds. 

So thick with lowing of the herds. 

Day, when I lost the flower of men ; 

Wio tremblest thro’ thy darkling red 

On yon BwoU’n brook that bubbles fast 
By meadows breathing of the past, 

And woodlands holy to the dead ; 

^Vho murmurcst in tlie foliaged Caves 
A song that slights the coming care, 
And Autumn laying hero and there 

A fiery finger on the leaves ; 

Who wakenest with thy balmy breath 
To myriads on the genial earth, 
Memories of bridal, or of birth, 

And unto myriads more, of death. 

0 wheresoever those may be, 

Betwixt the slumber of the poles, 
To-day they count as kindred souls ; 

They know me not, but mourn with me. 


XOIX 

I climb the hill : from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 

1 find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend ; 

No grey old grange, or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering reed. 

Or Simple stile from mead to mead, 
Or sheepwalk up the windy wold; 

Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill. 

Not quarry trench’d along the hiH 
And haunted by the wrangling daw; 
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You leave us : you will see the Rhine, 

And those fair hills I sail’d below, 
l^en I was there with him ; and go 
By summer belts of wheat and vine 

To where he breathed his latest breath, 

That City. All her splendour seems 
No livelier than the wisp that gleams 
On Lethe in the eyes of Death. 

Let her great Danube rolling fair 

Enwind her isles, unmark’d of me : 

I have not seen, I will not see 
Vienna ; rather dream that there, 

A treble darkness, Evil haunts 

The birth, the bridal ; friend from friend 
Is oftener parted, fathers bend 
Above more graves, a thousand wants 

Gnarr at the heels of men, and prey 

By each cold hearth, and sadness flings 
Her shadow on the blaze of kings : 

And yet myself have heard him say. 

That not in any mother town 

With statelier progress to and fro 
The double tides of chariots flow 
By park and suburb under brown 

Of lustier leaves ; nor more content, 

He told me, lives in any crowd, 

Wlien all is gay with lamps, and loud 
With sport and song, in booth and tent, 

Imperial halls, or open plain ; 

And wheels the circled dance, and breaks 
The rocket molten into flakes 
Of crimson or in emerald rain. 

✓ 
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XCVIU 

RUcst thou thus, dim datm, again, 

So loud with voices of the birds. 

So thick with lowings of the herds, 

Day, when I lost the floater of men ; 

TOio tremblest thro* thy darkling red 

On j'on Bwoll’n brook that bubbles fast 
By meadows breathing of the past, 

And woodlands holy to the dead ; 

Who murmurest in the fohaged ^ves 
A song that slights the coming care, 
And Autumn laying here and there 

A fiery finger on tho leaves ; 

■ttlto wakenest with thy balmy breath 
To m>’riads on the genial earth, 
Memories of bridal, or of birth, 

And unto myriads mote, of death. 

0 wheresoever those may be. 

Betwixt the slumber of the poles. 
To-day they count as kindrw souls ; 

They know me not, but mourn with me. 


XCIX 

I climb the lull : from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 

I find no place tlmt does not breathe 
Some gracious raerooiy of my friend ; 

No grey old grange, or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering reed, 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 
Or shcepwalk up the windy wold; 

Not hoary knoU of ash and haw 
Tliat hears the latest lionet trill, 

Nor quarry trench’d along the hill 
And haunted by the wrangling daw ; 
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Nor runlet tinkling from the rock ; 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro’ meadowy curves. 
That feed the mothers of the flock ; 

But each has pleased a kindred eye, 

And each reflects a kindlier day ; 

And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die. 


c 

Unwatch’d, the garden bough shall sway, 

The tender blossom flutter dorvn, 
Unloved, that beech will gather brorni. 
This maple bum itself away ; 

Unloved, the sun-flower, sliining fair, 

Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-caniation feed 
With summer spice the humming air ; 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar. 

The brook shah babble doum the plain. 
At noon or when the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the polar star ; 

Uncared for, gird the uindy grove, 

And flood the haunts of hem and crake ; 
Or into silver arrows break 
Tlie sailing moon in creek and cove ; 

Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 

^d year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 

As year by year the labourer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memoiy fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 
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AVe leave tlic well-beloved place 

^Vlierc first we gazed upon the sky ; 

Tlie roofs, that heard our earliest cry. 
Will shelter one of stranger race. 

Wc go, but ere we go from home. 

As down the garden-walks I move. 

Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterfora. 

On© whispers, ‘ Here thy boyhood sung 
Long since its matin song, and heard 
Tlie low love-language of tho bird 
In native liazcis tassel-hung.’ 

Tlie other answers, ‘ Yea, but here 

Tiiy feet have stray’d m after hours 
With thy lost fnend among the bowers, 
And this hatl\ made them trebly dear.’ 

Tliese two have striven lialf the day. 

And eacit prefers bis separate claim, 
Poor rivals in a losing game, 

Tiiat will not yield each other way. 

I turn to go : my feet ore set 
To leave tlie pleasant fields and farms ; 
They mix in one another’s arms 
To one pure image of regret. 


• CII 

On that last night beforo we went 

From out tlie doors where I was bred 
I dream’d a vision of the dead, 
l^Tiieh left my after-mom content. 

Methought I dwelt wathin a hall. 

And maidens with me: distant hills 
From hidden summits fed with rills 
A river sliding by the wall. 
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Nor runlet tinkling from the rock ; 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro’ meadowy curves. 
That feed the mothers of the flock ; 

But each has pleased a kindred eye, 

And each reflects a kindlier day ; 

And, leaving tliese, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die. 


c 

Unwatch’d, the garden bough shall sway, 

The tender blossom flutter dovm, 
Unloved, that beech wall gather brown, 
This maple bum itself away ; 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shinmg fair, 

Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-camation feed 
With summer spice the humming air ; 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar, 

The brook shall babble dorm the plain. 
At noon or when the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the polar star ; 

Uncared for, gird the rrindy grove. 

And flood the haunts of hem and crake ; 
Or into silver arrows break 
Tlie sailing moon in creek and cove ; 

Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 

As year by year the labourer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 
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We leave the well-belOTed place 

Wliere first -ne gazed upoir the bIcj" ; 

The roofs, that heard our earliest cry, 
Will shelter one of slraDgcr race. 

\Vc go, but ere we go from, home. 

As do'RTi the garderi-walks I move, 

Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for lovmg maslerdom 

One whispers, ‘ Here tliy boyhood sung 
Long since its matin song, and heard 
The low lore-language of the bird 
In native hazels tassel-hung.’ 

nm other answers, ‘ Yea, but hero 

Thy feet liave stray’d lo after hours 
With thy lost friend among the boners, 
And tlus hatii made them trebi^}’ dear' 

These two hare striven liaU the day. 

And each prefers bis separate claim, 
Poor rivals in a losing game, 

Tliat will not yield each other way. 

I turn to go : my feet are set 
To leave the pleasant fields and farms ; 
Tlify mix in one another’s nmw 
To one pure image of regret. 


• CTl 

On tliat last night before we went 

From out the doors where I was bre^J 
I dteam’d a vision of the dead, 
^Tiich left my after-mom content. 

Slethought I dwelt within a hall. 

And maidens with me • distant hills 
From liidden summits fed mth rills 
A river sliding by the wall. 
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The hall with harp and carol rang.' 

They sang of what is wise and good 
And graceful. In the centre stood 
A statue veil’d, to which they sang ; 

And which, tho’ veil’d, was kno^vn to me. 

The shape of him I loved, and love 
Eor ever : then flew in a dove 
, And brought a summons from the sea ; 

And when they learnt that I must go 

They wept and wail’d, but led the way 
To where a little shallop lay 
At anchor in the flood below ; 

And on by many a level mead. 

And shadowing bluff that made the banks, 
We glided winding under ranks 
Of iris, and the golden reed ; 

And still as vaster grew the shore. 

And roll’d the floods in grander space, 

The maidens gather’d strength and grace 
And presence, lordlier than before ; 

And I myself, who sat apart 

And watch’d them, wax’d in every limb ; 
I felt the thews of Anakim, 

The pulses of a Titan’s heart ; 

As one would sing the death of war, 

And one would chant the history 
Of that great race, which is to be, 

And one the shaping of a star ; 

Until the forward-creeping tides 
Began to foam, and we to draw 
From deep to deep, to where we saw 
A great ship lift her shining sides. 

The man we loved was there on deck, 

But thrice as large as man he bent 
To greet us. Up the side I went, 

And fell in silence on his neck : 
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Wliercat those maidens with one mind 

Bewail’d their lot ; I did them wrong ; 

• We served thee here,* they said, ‘ so long, 
. And wilt thou leave us now behind 1 ’ 

So rapt I was, they could not win 
An answer from my lips, hut he 
Replying, * Enter likewise ye 
And go With us : ’ they enter’d in. 

And while the wind began to sweep 
A music out of sheet and sliroud, 

Wo steer’d her toward a crimson cloud 
That iandhke slept along the deep. 


CHI 

Tlic time draws near the birth of Christ ; 
The moon is bid. the night is still ; 

A single church below the hill 
Is pealing, folded in the mist. 

A single peal of bells below. 

That wakens at this hour of rest 
A single murmur in the breast, 

Tliat these arc not the bells I know. 

Like strangers’ voices here they sound, 

In lands where not a memory straj’s. 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 
But all i-j new unhallow’d ground 


erv 

To-night ungather’d let us leave 
This laurel, let this holly stand ; 

We hve within the stranger's land, 

And strangely falls out Chnstmas-eve. 

Oiir father’s dust is left alone 

And silent under other snows : 

There in due time the woodbine blows, 
Tlie violet comes, but we arc gone. » 
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A loTO of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal scat 
Of England ; not tlio schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterica of tJve Celt ; 

And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unask’d, m thine, 

And find liis comfort in thy face ; 

All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have look’d on ; if they look’d m vain. 
My shame is greater who remain, 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. 


oix 

Tliy conrerso drew us with delight, 

The men of rathe and riper years : 

Tlie feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 

On thee the loyat-licarted hung. 

The proud was half disarm’d of pride. 

Nor cared the serpent at tliy side 
To flicker with liis double tongue. 

Tlie stem were mild when thou wert by, 

The flippant put lumsclf to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was soften’d, and ho knew not wliy ; 

Wlulo I, thy dearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph nos as mine ; 

And loved them more, that tlicy were thine. 
The graceful tact, tlie Christian art ; 

Nor mine the sw’eetnesa or the skill, 

But mine the lore that will not tire, 

And, horn of love, the vague desire 
Tliat spurs an imitative wilL 
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The churl in spirit, up or do\™ 

Along the scale of ranks, thro’ all, 

To him who grasps a golden ball, 

By blood a khig, at lieart a cloum ; 

The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 

His want in forms for fashion’s sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons tlwo’ the gilded pale : 

For who can always act ? but he, 

To wliom a thousand memories call, 
Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness he seem’d to be, 

Best seem’d the tiling he was, and join’d 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind ; 

Nor ever narroumess or spite, 

Or villain fancy fleeting bj', 

Drew in the expression of an eye, 
^Vhere God and Nature met m light ; 

And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan. 

And soil’d with all ignoble use. 


oxi 

Bjgh wisdom holds my wisdom less. 

That I, who gaze with temperate eyes 
On glorious insufficiencies, 

Set light by narrower perfectness. ' 

But thou, that fillest all the room 
Of all my love, art reason why 
I seem to cast a careless eye 
On souls, the lesser lords of doom. 
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For what A^ert thou ? some novel power 
Sprang up for ever at a touch, 

And hope could never hope too much. 
In watching thco from hour to hour, 

Largo elements in order brought, 

And tracts of calm from tempest made. 
And AAOrld-wido fluctuation sway'd 
In vassal tides that follow’d thouglit. 


exit 

'Tis held that sorrow malies us wnso ; 

Yet liOAv mucli wisdom sleeps with thee 
Which not alone had guided me, 

But served the seasons that may rise ; 

For can I doubt, who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil— 

I doubt not what thou wouldst have been i 

A life in civic action warm, 

A soul on highest mission sent, 

A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar steadfast in the storm. 

Should licensed boldness gather force. 
Becoming, when the time has birth, 

A lever to uplift the earth 
And roll it in another course, 

IVith thousand shocks that come and go, 
With agonies, with energies, 

With ovcrtVirowings, and with cries. 

And undulations to and fro. 


cxni 

^Mio loves not Knowledge ? \Vho shall rail 
Against her beauty ? May she mix 
With men and prosper ! \Vho shall fix 
Her pillars ? Let her work prevail. 
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But on lier forehead sits a fire ,* 

She sets her forward countenance 
An ri leaps into the future chance. 
Submitting all things to desire'. 

Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain — 

She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of Demons ? fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her Icnow her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 

A higher hand inust make her mild, 

If all be not in vain ; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger cliild ; 

For she is earthly of the mind. 

But Wisdom heavenly of the soul. 

0, friend, who earnest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 

I would the great world grew like thee, 

\^^io grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by j'-ear and hour 
In reverence and in charity. 

cxiv 

Now fades the last long streak of snow. 
Now burgeons evciy maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow'. 

Now rings the woodland loud and long. 

The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And di'own’d in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the fights on la^vn and lea, 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
.^id_ milkier everj’’ milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea ; 
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Where now the scamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood ; tliat live their lives 

From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring vakens too; and my regret 
B«omcs an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


cxv 

Is it, then, regret for buried lime 

That keenlier in sweet April wakes, 

And meets tho year, and gives and takes • 
The colours of the crescent prime ? 

Not all : tho songs, tho stirring air,* 

Tlie life ro*oricnt out of dust, 

Cry thro’ the sense to hearten trust 
In that which mode tho world so fair. 

Not all regret : tlio faco will shino 
Upon me, while I muse alone ; 

And that dear voice, 1 once have known, 
Still speak to me of me and mine . 

Yet less of sorrow lives in mo 

For days of happy commune dead ; 

Less yearning for tho friendship fled, 
Than some strong bond which is to be. 


CXVI 

0 days and hours, your work is tlus. 
To hold mo from toy proper place, 
A little while from his embrace. 
For fuller gain of after bliss : 

That out of distance might ensue 
Desire of nearness doubly sweet ; 
And unto meeting when we meet. 
Delight a hundredfold aceme. 
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csvni 

Doors, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
I come once more ; the city sleeps ; 

1 smell the meadow in tlie street; 

I hear a chirp of birds ; I see 

Betwixt the black fronts long-withdrawn 
A light-blue lano of early dawn, 

And think of early daj's and thee, 

And bless thee, for thy bps are bland 

And bright the friendship of thine eye ; 
And in my thoughts with scarce a sigh 
I take the pressure of thine liand. 

cxix 

I trust I hare not uasted breath 
I think wc are not wholly brain, 
filagnetic mockeries; not in vain, 

Like Paul with beasts, 1 fought with Death; 

Not only cunning casts in clay : 

Let Science prove we arc, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 

At least to me ? I would not stay. 

Let liim, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from -cluldbood shape 
His action like tho greater ape, 

But I was bom to other things 

CSX 

Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun 

And ready, thou, to die with him. 

Thou watcliest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glorj* done • 

The team is loosenM from the wain. 

The boat is drawn upon the shore ; 

Tliou listenest to the closing door. 

And life is darken’d in the brain. 

03 
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Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 

By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird ; 
Behind thee comes the greater light : 

The market boat is on the stream, 

And voices hail it from the brink ; 
Thou liear’st the village hammer clink, 
And see’st the moving of the team. 

Sweet Hesper -Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last. 
Thou, like my present and my past, 
Thy place is changed ; thou art the same. 


oxxi 

Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then, 
While I rose up against my doom. 

And yearn’d to burst the folded gloom, 
To bare the eternal Heavens again. 

To feel once more, in placid awe, 

The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul, 

In all her motion one with law ,• 

If thou wert nuth me, and the grave 
Divide us not, be with me now. 

And enter in at breast and brow, 

Till all my blood, a fuller wave. 

Be quicken’d nith a livelier breath, 

And like an inconsiderate boy, 

As in the former flash of joy, 

I slip the thoughts of life and death ; 

And all the breeze of Fancy blows. 

And every derv-drop paints a bow, 

The nnzard lightnings deeply glow, 

And every thought breaks out a rose. 
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OXXII 

There rolls the deep nbcro grew tlie tree. 

0 earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands , 
Tlicy melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Liko clouds they shape themselves and go. 

But in my spirit will I dnell. 

And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think tho thing farewell. 


CXXIIl 

That which we dare invoke to bless ; 

Our dearest faitli ; our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, AH; within, without; 
Tho Power in darkness whom wo guess ; 

I found Him not in world or sun, 

Or Cagle’s wing, or insect’s eye; 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
Tlio petty cobwebs wc have spun • 

If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 

I licard a voice * believe no more ’ 

And heard on cver-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
Tho freezing reason’s colder part. 

And liko a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d ‘ I have felt.’ 

No, like a child in doubt and fear . 

But that blind clamour made me wise ; 
Then was I as a child tliat erics. 

But, crying, knows his father near ; 
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And what I am beheld again 

Wliat is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the liands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men. 


cxxrv 

Wliatever I have said or sung. 

Some bitter notes my harp would give, 
Yea, tho’ there often seem’d to live 
A contradiction on the tongue. 

Yet Hope had never lost her youth ; 

She did but look tlu-ough dimmer eyes ; 
Or Love but play’d with gracious lies. 
Because he felt so fix’d in truth : 

And if the song were full of care. 

He breathed the spirit of tho song ; 

And if the words were sweet and strong 
He set his royal signet there ; 

Abiding with me till I sail 

To seek thee on the mystic deeps. 

And this electric force, that keeps 
A thousand pulses dancing, fail. 


cxxv 

Love is and was my Lord and King, 

And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tiding of mj"- friend. 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 

Love is and was my King and Lord, 

And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Witliin his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 

And hear at times a sentinel 

WIio moves about from place to place. 
And wliispers to the worlds of space. 
In the deep night, that all is well. 
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CXXVT 

And all is a\c 11, tho' faith and form 
Bo sunder’d in tlio night of fear ; 

^Vcll roars tho storm to th<Ho that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 

Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 

And justice, ov’n tho* llirico agam 
Tlio red fool-fury of tho Seine 
Should pile her barricades rvith dead. 

But ill for him that wears a crown. 

And liim, tho laaar, in his rags : 

They tremble, tho sustaining crags ; 

The spires of ico aro toppled down, 

And molten up, and^oar in flood ; 

Tlio fortress crashes from on high, 

Tho brute eartli lightens to tho sky, 
And the great Aeon smks m blood, 

And compass’d by the fires of Ifell; 

While thou, dear spirit, happy star, 
O’erlook’st the tumult from afar, 

And smilcst, knowing all is well. 


CXXVII 

Tho lo^’o that rose on stronger wings. 
Unpalsied when ho met with Death, 
Is comrade of tho lesser faith 

That sees the course of human things. 

No doubt vast eddies in the flood 

Of onward time shall yet bo made, 
And throned races may degrade ; 

Yet 0 yo mysteries of good, 

Wild Hours that fly with Hopo and Fear, 
If all your ofEco had to do 
With old results that look like new ; 

If this wTre all your mission hero, 
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To draw, to slieathe a useless sword, 

To fool the crowd \vith glorious lies, 

To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 

To change the bearing of a word, 

To shift an arbitrary power. 

To cramp the student at his desk. 

To make old bareness picturesque 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower ; 

Why then my scorn might well descend 
On you and yours. I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art. 

Is toil cooperant to an end. 

CXXVIII 

Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 

So far, so near in woe and weal ; 

O loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 

Knoum and unknown ; human, divine ; 

Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die. 
Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine ; 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be ; 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good. 

And mingle all the world with thee. 


cxxix 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 

What art thou then ? I cannot guess ; 
But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less : 
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No longer caring to embalm 

In dying songs a dead regret, 

But like a statue solid-set, 

And moulded in colossal calm. 

Regret is dead, but love is more 

Than in the summers that are flown, 
For I myself with these have grown 
To something greater than before ; 

Which makes appear the songs I made 
As echoes out of weaker times. 

As half but idle brawling rhymes, 

The sport of random sun and shade. 

But where is she, _tbo bridal flower, 

That must be made a wife ere noon ? 
She enters, glowing like the moon 
Of Eden on its bridal bowser : 

On me she bends her blissful eyes 

And then on thee ; they meet thy look 
And brighten like the star that shook 
Betmxt the palms of paradise. 

0 when her life Avas yet in bud. 

He too foretold the perfect rose. 

For thee she grew, for thee she grows 
For ever, and as fair as good. 

And thou art worthy ; full of power ; 

As gentle ; liberal-minded, great. 
Consistent *, wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower. 

But now set out : the noon is near, 

And I must give away the bride; 

She fears not, or wnth thee beside 
And mo behind her, will not fear ; 

For I that danced her on my knee, 

That watch’d her on her nurse’s arm, 
That shielded all her life from harm 
At last must part rrith her to tli^e ; 
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Now waiting to bo mad® a wife. 

Her feet, 07 darling, on the dead ; 

Tlicir pensive tablets round her head, 

And tile roost living words of life 

Breathed in lier ‘car. The ring is on, 

Tlio ‘ «nlt thou ’ answer’d, and again 
Tlie ‘ wilt thou ’ ask’d, till out of twain 
Her sweet ‘ I will ’ has made ye one. 

Now sign your names, which shall b® read. 
Mute sjTnbols of a joyful mom, 

By village eyes as yet unborn ; 

Tlio names are sign’d, and overhead 

Begins the clash and clang that tells 
Tlie ioy to every wandering breeze ; 

The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 

0 happy hoar, and happier hours 
Await them. 3lany a merry face 
Salutes them— maidens of the place, 

Tltat pelt us in the porch with dowers. 

0 happy hour, behold the bride 

iVith him to whom her hand I gave. 

Tliey leave the porch, they pass the grave 
Tiiat has to-day its sunny side. 

To-daj’ the grave is bnght for me, 

Por them the light of life increased. 

Who stay to share the morning feast, 

\Mio rest to-night beside the sea. 

Let all my genial spirits advance 

To meet and greet a whiter sun ; 

3Iy drooping memoiy will not shun 
Tlio foaming grape of eastern France- 

It circles round, and fancy plays. 

And hearts are warmM and faces bloom. 
As drinking health to bride and groom 
VTo wbh them store of happy days. 
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Nor count me all to blame if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 

Perchance, perchance, among the rest, 

And, tho’ in silence, mshing joy. 

But they must go, the time- draws on, 

And those white-favour’d horses wait ; 
They rise, but linger ; it is late ; 

Parewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

A shade falls on us like the dark 

From little cloudlets on the grass. 

But sweeps away as out we pass 
To range the woods, to roam the park. 

Discussing how their courtsliip grew. 

And talk of others that are wed. 

And how she look’d, and what he said. 
And back we cOme at fall of dew. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 

The shade of passing thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit, the double health, 

The crowning cup, the three-times-three, 

And last the dance ; — ^till I retire : 

Dumb is that tower which spake so loud. 
And high in heaven the streaming cloud. 
And on the downs a rising fire : 

And rise, 0 moon, from yonder down. 

Till over down and over dale . 

All night the shining vapour sail 
And pass the silent-lighted town. 

The white-faced halls, the glancing rills. 

And catch at every mountain head. 

And o’er the friths that branch and spread 
Their sleeping silver thro’ the hills ; 

And touch with shade the bridal doors, 

With tender gloom the roof, the wall ; 
And breaking let the splendour fall 
To spangle all the happy shores 
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By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 

And, star and system rolling past, 

A soul shell draw* from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 

And, moved tliro’ life of lower phase. 

Result in man, be born and think. 

And act and love, a closer link 
Betwixt US and tho croiming race 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 

On knowledge; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their band 
Is Nature like an open b<»k ; 

No longer half-akin to brute. 

For all we thought and loved and did. 
And hoped, and suffer’d, h hut seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit ; 

^^'llcreof the man, that with mo trod 
This planet, was a noble typo 
Appearing ere tho times were ripe. 

That friend of mino who lives in God, 

That God, which ever lives and lores, 

One God, ono law, one element. 

And one far-off divino event, 

To which tho wliole creation moves. 


EDITIN MORRIS ; OR. THE LAKE 

[First putlislied lo Poems, reventh edltioo, 1861 ] 

0 ME, my pleasant rambles by tbo lake. 

My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a year 
' My ono Oasis in the dust and drouth 
Of city life ! I was a skctclier then : 

Sco here, my doing ; curves of mountain, bridge. 

Boat, Island, ruins of a castic, built 

When men knew how to build, upon a rock. 

With turrets lichen-gilded like a rock ; 

And here, new-comers in an ancient hold, 
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New-comers from the Mersey, millionaires, 

Here lived the Hills— a Tudor-chimnied bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 

O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
With Edwin Morris and with Edward Bull 
The curate ; he was fatter than liis cure. 

But Eduin Morris, he that knew the nameSi 
Long learned names of agaric, moss and fern, 

IWio forged a thousand theories of the rocks, 

Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim, 
Who read me rhymes elaborately good. 

His own — I call’d him Crichton, for he seem’d 
All-perfect, finish’d to the finger nail. 

And once I ask’d Irim of his earty life. 

And his first passion ; and he answer’d me ; 

And well his words became him ; was he not 
A fuU-cell’d honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers ? Poet-like he spoke. 

‘ My love for Nature is as old as I ; 

But thirty moons, one honeymoon to tliat, 

And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 
My love for Nature and my love for her, 

Of different ages, like tuin-sisters grew. 
Twin-sisters differently beautiful. 

To some full music rose and sank the sun. 

And some full music seem’d to move and change 
With all the varied changes of the dark. 

And either tvnlight and the day between ; 

For daily hope fulfill’d, to rise again 
Revolving toward fulfilment, made it sweet 
To walk, to sit, to sleep, to wake, to breathe.’ 

Or this or something like to this he spoke. 
Then said the fat-faced curate Edward Bub, 

‘ I take it, God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world. 

A pretty face is well, and this is well, 

To have a danm indoors, that trims us up, 

And keeps us tight ; but these unreal ways 
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New-comers from the Mersey, millionaires, 

Here lived the Hills— a Tudor-chimnied bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 

O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
With Edmn Morris and vith Edward Bull 
The curate ; he was fatter than his cure. 

But Edwin Morris, he that knew' the names, 
Long learned names of agaric, moss and fern, 

MTio forged a thousand theories of the rocks, 

WOio taught me how to skate, to row', to swim. 
Who read me rhymes elaborately good, 

His o^vn — I call’d him Crichton, for he seem’d 
All-perfect, finish’d to the finger nail. 

And once I ask’d him of his early life. 

And his first passion ; and he answer’d me ; 

And well his w'ords became him : w'as he not 
A full-ceU’d honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers ? Poet-like he spoke. 

‘ My love for Nature is as old as I ; 

But thu'ty moons, one honeymoon to that, 

And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 
My love for Nature and my love for her, 

Of different ages, like twin-sisters grew', 
Twin-sisters differently beautiful. 

To some full music rose and sank the sun, 

And some full music seem’d to move and change 
With all the varied changes of the dark, 

And either twilight and the day betw'een ; 

For daily hope fulfill’d, to rise again 
Revolving toward fulfilment, made it sweet 
To w'alk, to sit, to sleep, to w'ake, to breathe.’ 

Or this or something like to this he spoke. 
Tlxen said the fat-faced curate Edw'ard BuU, 

‘ I take it, God made the w'oman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world. 

A pretty face is w'ell, and this is well. 

To have a dame indoors, that trims us up. 

And keeps us tight ; but these unreal w'ays 
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Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Sian is made of solid stuff. 

I say, God made the noman for the man, 

And for the good and increase of the world.’ 

* Parson,’ said I, ‘ you pitch the pipe too low : 

But I have sudden touches, and can run 
3fy faith beyond my practice into his : 

Tho’ if, in dancing after Lctty Hill, 

I do not liear tho bells upon my cap, 

I scarce hear other music ; yet say on. 

3Vliat should one give to light on such a dream ? ’ 

I ash’d him half-sardonically. 

‘ Give ? 

Give all thou art,’ he answer’d, and a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek ; 

* I would have hid her needle in my lieart, 

To save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin : my ears could hear 
Her lightest hreaths : her least remark was worth 
Tho esperienco of the ulsc. I went and came; 

Her voice fled always thro’ the summer land ; 

I spoke her name alone. Thrico*happy days 1 
Tlie flower of each, those moments when we met, 

Tlie crown of all, wo met to part no more.’ 

Were not his words deheious, I a beast 
To take them as I did ? but something jarr’d ; 
IVhcther be spoke too largely ; that there seem’d 
A touch of something fake, some self-conceit, 

Or over-smoothness : howsoe’er it was. 

Ho scarcely hit my humour, and I said : 

* Friend Edwin, do not think yourself alone 
Of all men happy. Shall not Love to me, 

As in tho Latin song I learnt at school, 

Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left ? 

But you can talk : youra is a kindly vein • 

I have, I tliinb, — Heaven knows — as much wjtlim ; 
Have, or should have, but for a thought or two, 

That like a purple beech among the greens 
Looks out of place : ’tis from no want in her ; 
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mAGMENT 

[Krat published in Poems, soventh edition, 1851.] 

He clasp.? the crag with crooked hands ; 

Close to tho sun in lonely lands, 

Ring’d with the azure world, lie stands. 

The wrinlded sea beneath liim crawls ; 

Ho watches from his mountain walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

SONNET TO W. C. MACREADY 

[First published in The Times, March 3, 1851.] 

Farewell, Macready, since to-night ' wo part ; 
Full-handed thunders often have confessed 
Thy power, well-used to move tho public breast. 
We thank thee with our voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Macready, since this night we part. 

Go, take thine honours home ; rank with tho best, 
Garrick and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Wlio made a nation purer through their art. 

Thine is it that our drama did not die, 

Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime, 

And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 
Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime ; 

Our Shakespeare’s bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, through tudeo a hundred years, on thee. 

THE THIRD OF FEBRUARY, 1852 1 

[First published in The Examiner, Feb, 7, 1.S52, signed * Merlin ’.] 

My Lords, we heard you speak : you told us all 
That England’s honest censure went too far ; 

That our free pi'ess should cease to brawl, 

Not sting the fiery Frenchman into war. 

* Pariiamont opened on this date. In the debate in tho House 
of Lords on the Address several of tlio spoalters dopreonted tlio 
violent opposition to Napoleon and Franco tvhioh the coup Tital 
had aroused in the press and on the platform. 
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It wa5 our ancient privilege, my Lords, 

To fling uhato’er we felt, not fearing, into words. 

Wo lovo not this French God, the child of Hell, 
Wild War, who breaks the converse of the wise; 
But though wo lovo kind Peace so well, 

Wo dare not ev’n by ^ence sanction lies. 

It might bo safe our censures to withdraw, 

^\nd yet, my Lords, not well : there is a higher law’. 

As long as we remain, wo must speak free, 

Tlio’ all tiio storm of Europe on us- break ; 

No little German state are we. 

But the one voice in Europe: wo speak; 
Tliat if to-night our greatness were struck dead, 
There might bo left some record of the things wo said 

If you be fearful, then must we bo bo/d. 

Our Britain cannot salvo a tyrant o’er. 

Better the waste Atlantic roll’d 
On her and us and ours for evermore. 

\Miatl have we fought for Freedom from our prime, 
At last to dodgo and jialtcr with a public crime T 

Sliall W’c fear him ? our own wo never fear'd. 

From OUT first Cliarlcs by force we ^mlng our claims. 
Prick’d by tlio Papal spur, wo rear’d, 

We flung the burthen of the second James. 

I 8.ay, wo luver fear’d ! and as for these. 

Wo broke them on the land, we drove them on the seas. 

And you, my Lords, you make the people muse 
In doubt if you bo of our Barons’ breed — 

Were those your sires who fouglit at Lewes 1 
Is tills the manly strain of Runnymedo t 
0 fall’n nobility, that, overawed. 

Would hsp in honey’d whispers of tlus monstrous fraud I 

Ife feci, at least, that silence here were sin. 

Not ours the fault if we liavo feeble hosts — 

If easy patrons of their kin 

Have left the last free race with naked coasts! 
They knew tho precious things they liad to guard : 

For us, wo will not spare tho tyrant one hard word. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DIHCE OF 
V^TELLINGTON 

[Pirst pnblislied 1852.T 

I 

Buey the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 

Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fail, 

Warriors carry the wamor’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

II 

Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those he u'rought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round liis bones for evermore, 

ra 

Lead out the pageant : sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go. 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow. 

And let the mournful martial music blow ; 

The last great Englishman is low. 

IV 

Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Remembering all Ins greatness in the Past 
No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

0 friends, our chief state-oracle is mute : 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 

The statesman- warrior, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence. 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime. 

Our greatest yet m'th least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 
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Foremost captain of lih time. 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only arc. 

In lu's simpL'city sublime. 

0 good grey head tiliich all men knew, 

0 voice from aluch their omens all men drew, 

0 iron nervo to true occasion true, 

0 fall’n at length that tower of strengtli 
Wiich stood four-square to all tlie \nnds that blew I 
Such was ho uhom ne deplore. 

The long sclf-sacrifico of Lfo js o’er. 

Tlio great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more. 


All is over and done : 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell bo toll'd. 

Render thanks to tho Giver, 

And render Jiim to the mould. 

Under tho cross of gold 
Tliat jshines over city and river, 

Tliere ho shall rest for ever 
Among tho nhe and tlie bold. 

Let tho bcU bo toll’d : 

And a reverent people behold 
Tlie toncring car. tho sable steeds: 

Bright let it be with its blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold 
I.et tho bell be toll’d : 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoU’d ; 

And tho sound of tho sorrowing anthem roll’d 
Tliro’ the dome of the golden cross ; 

And tho volleying cannon tliundcr liis loss ; 

Ho knew their voices of old. 

For many a timo in manj' a climo 
His captain’s-ear lias heard them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom : 

Wicn he with those deep voices wrought. 
Guarding realms and kings from shame ; 

With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
Tile tyrant, and asserts ius claim 
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A people’s voice ! we are a people yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs arid lawless Powers ; 
Tbanlc Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showei-s, 
We have a voice, with wliicb to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, 0 God, from brute control ; 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole. 

And save the one trae seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne,’ 

That sober freedom out of which there sprmgs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings ; 

Por, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till pubhc wrong be crumbled into dust. 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Remember him who led your hosts ; 

He bad you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall : 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 
Por ever ; and whatever tempests lour 
Por ever silent ; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent ; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour. 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low ; 
Whose life was woi'k, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hevm from life ; 

Wlio never spoke against a foe ; 

Wliose eighty Avinters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 
Truth-teller was our England’s AKred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 

Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 
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Lo, the leader in these glorious \rars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower'd oil her ntars, 

And nfllucnt Fortune emptied all her horn. 

Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great. 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island -storj', 

Tho path of duty was the way to glory ; 

Ho that walks it, only thirsting 
For tho right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes. 

Ho shall find tho stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which oulrcddcn 
All voluptuous garden*ro8cs. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory . 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands. 

Thro’ tho long gorge to tho far light has w on 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find tho toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon tho shining table-lands 
To wluch our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Such was he : his work is done. 

But while tho races of mankind endure, 

Let Ills great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land. 

And keep the soldier ^rm, the statesman pure : 
Till in -all lands and thro* all human story 
Tho path of duty bo tbo way to glorj’ : 

And let the land wliosc hearths ho saved from shamo 
For many and many on ago proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame. 

Their evcr-loynl iron leader’s fame. 

With honour, honour, honour, honour lo liim, 
Eternal honour to his name. 
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Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see : 

Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little cliildren clung : 

0 peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 

Once the weight and fate of Europe hung. 

Ours the pain, be his the gain ! 

More than is of man’s degree 
Must be with us, watching here 
At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere. 

We revere, and we refrain 
From talk of battles loud and vain. 

And brawling memories all too free 
For such a wise humility 
As befits a solemn fane : 

We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of Music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler Avork to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will ; 

Tho’ Avorld on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul 1 
On God and Godlike men Ave build our trust. 
Hush, the Dead March AA-ails in the people’s ears : 
The dark croAA’d moves, and there are sobs and tears : 
The black earth yawns ; the mortal disappears ; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

He is gone aa’Iio seem’d so great. — 

Gone ; but nothing can bereave him ' 
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Of tho force he made his own 
^ing here, and we beliere him 
Sometiiing far advanced in State, 

And tliat he wears a truer crown 
Tlian any WTcatb that man can weave him- 
Speak no more of his renown, 
lay your cartlily fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept liim, Cliri&t receive lum. 


TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE 

[First patillshed ia Pams, eighth edUioa, 1833.] 

IttYBiA:? woodlands, echoing falls 
Of water, sheets of summer glass. 

Tlid long divine Penclan pass, 

Tlio vast .<\krokcrauntan walls, 

Tomohrit, Athos, alt things fair, 

With such a pencil, such a pen, 

You shadow forth to distant men, 

I read and felt that I was there : 

And trust mo while I turn’d the page, 

And track'd you still on classic ground, 

I grew in gladness till I found 
Sly spirits in tho golden age. 

For mo tho torrent ever pour’d 
And glisten’d — hero and there alone 
Tlie broaddimb’d Gods at random thrown 
By fountaiU'Ums ; — and Naiads oar’d 
A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 
* Tho silver Jily Iieavcd and fell ; 

And many a sloiw was rich in bloom 
From him that on the mountain lea 
By dancing ri\'oIcts fed his flocks. 

To him wlio sat upon the rocks, 

And Quted to tho morning sea. 
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THE CHARGE OP THE LIGHT BEIGAEE 

[First publisliod in The Examiner, Deo. 9, 1854.] 

1 

Half a league, half a league, • 

Half a league onward. 

All in tlie valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade ! 

Charge for the guns ! ’ he said ; 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade ! ’ 

Was there a man dismay’d ? 

Nob tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d : 

Tiieir’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their’s but to do and die : 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the si.x hundred. 

III 

Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of tliem, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 

Storm’d at m’th shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

IV 

Flash’d all their sabres bare, 

Flash’d as they turn’d in air, 

Sabring tho gunners there, 
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Charging an army, vhOe 
All the Avorld wonder’d : 
Plunged in tho battery-smoke 
Right tliro’ the lino they bioke; 
Cossack and Russian/ 

Reel'd from the sabro-stroko 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 

Then they rodo back, but not, 
Not the BIX hundred. 


Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon behind them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
Storm’d at w»th shot and shell, 
IVhilo horso and hero fell, 

They that had fought so well 
Camo tliro’ tho jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

X^ft of six hundred. 

VI 

IVlicn can their glory fade T 
0 tho ■wild charge they made ! 

All tho world wonder’d. 
Honour tho chargo they msdo ! 
Honour tho Light Bri^de, 
Noble six hundred t 



MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS 

(First published 1855.3 


MAUD 
Part I 
I 

I 

I HATK the dreadful liollow behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled uafch blood-red 
heath, — ' 

The red-ribb’d ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 

And Echo there, whatever is ask’d her, answers ‘ Death.’ 

n 

Por there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found, 

His who had given me life — 0 father ! 0 God ! was it 
well ? — 

Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into the 
ground : 

There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 

m 

Did he fling himself down ? who knows ? for a vast 
speculation had fail’d, 

And ever lie mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d 
with despair, 

And out he walk’d when the wind like a broken worldling 
wail’d, 

And tlie flj^ng gold of the ruin’d woodlands drove thro’ 
the air. 

IV 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr’d 

By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a 
whisper’d fright, 

And my pulses closed their gates with a shook on my 
heart as I heard 

The shrill -edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering 
night. 
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V 

Villany somowlioro ! ivhoao ? Ono says, wo arc villains 

afl. 

Not ho : his honest famo should at least by mo bo 
maintained : 

But that old man, now lord of tho broad estate and the 
Hall, 

Dropt oS gorged from a schemo that bad left us flaccid 
and drain'd. 

VI 

^^^ly do they prate of the blessings of Peace ? wo have 
mndo them a curse, 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its 
own ; 

And lust of gain, In tho spirit of Cain, is it bettor or 
worse 

Tlian tho heart of the citizen hissing in war on liis own 
bcartlistono 1 


Ml 

But these aro tho days of advance, tho works of the men 
of mind, 

When who but a fool ^rouId havo faitlt in a tradesman’s 
ware or his word ? 

Is it peace or war ? Civil war, os I think, and that of 
a kind 

Tho viler, as underhand, not openly bearing tho sword. 

%TII 

Sooner or later I too may passively tako tho print 

Of tho golden ago — ^hy not T I liave neither hoxw nor 
trust ; 

Jfay make my heart ns a millstono, set my face as a flint, 

Client and be cheated, and dio : who ImoM's I wo aro 
ashes and dust. 


II 


Peace sitting under her olivo, aial slurring the days gono 

V. 

^\lion tho poor aro hovcll’d ond hustled together, each 
sox, liko swino, 
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Wlien only the ledger lives, and when only not all men 
' lie ; 

Peace in her vineyard — yes ! — ^but a company forges the 
wine. 


X 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled 
wife, ^ 

And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor 
for bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the very means of 
life. 


XI 

And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous, 
centre-bits 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless' 
nights, 

I’i^iile another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, 
as he sits 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights, 

xn 

When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial 
fee. 

And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s 
bones. 

Is it peace or war ? better, war ! loud war by land and 
by sea. 

War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred 
thrones. 

xnr 

For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by 
the hill. 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker 
out of the foam, 

That the smooth-faced snubnosed rogue would leap from 
his counter and till. 

And strike, if lie could, were it but with his cheating 
yardwand, home. 
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XIV 

! am I raging alono as my iathcr raged in bis 
mood ? 

Slust / too creep to the hoUow and dash myself down 
and dio 

Rather than bold by the law that I made, nevermore to 
brood 

On a horror of shatter’d Hmba and a wretched swindler’s 
lie 7 


XV 

Would there bo sorrow for me/ there was love in the 
passionate shriek, 

XiOve for the silent thing that had made false baste to 
the grave— 

Wrapt in a cloak, as I saw him, and thought he would 
rise and speak 

And rave at the Uo and the liar, ah God, as ho used to 
rave. 


XVI 

I am sick of the flail and the hill, I am sick of the 
moor and tlie main. 

Why should I stay ? can a sweeter chance ever come to 
mo here ? 

0, having the nerves of motion as well as the nerves of 
pain. 

Were it not wise if I fied from the place and the pit and 
the fear 7 


xvn 

Workmen up at the Hall ! — they arc coming back from 
abroad ; 

The dark old place will be gilt by the touch of a million- 
aire : 

I have heard, I know not wkcncc, of the singular beauty 
of Maud ; 

I play’d with the girl when a child ; she promised then 
to be fair. 
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m 

Cold and clear*cut face, vliy come you eo cruelly meek. 

Breaking a slumber in \\hich all spleenful folly ^as 
drowTi’d, 

Palo ^'ith the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the 
cheek, 

Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom pro- 
found; 

Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient 
^^Tong 

Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale 
as before 

Growing and fading and growing upon me without a 
sound, 

Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night 
long 

Growing and fading and growing, till I could bear it 
no more. 

But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden 
ground, 

Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung shipmecking 
roar, 

Now to the scream of a madden^ beach dragg’d doivn 
by the wave, 

Walk’d in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and 
found 

The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in liLs grave. 


IV 


A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
In the little grove where I sit— ah, wherefore cannot 
I bo 

lake things of the season gay, like the bountiful season 
bland, 

Wien the far-off sail is bloivn by tho brecro of a softer 
clime, 

Half-lost in tho liquid azuro bloom of a crescent of sea, 
Tho silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land T 
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II 

Below, me, there, is the village, and looks how quiet 
and small ! 

And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, scandal, 
and spite ; 

And Jack on liis alo-houso bench has as many lies as 
a Czar ; 

And hero on the landward side, by a red rock, glim- 
mers the Hall ; 

And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a 
light ; 

But sorrow' seize mo if over that light bo my leading star ! 


HI 

When have I boiv’d to her fatlier, the wTinkled head 
of the race ? 

I mot her to-day with her brother, but not to her brother 
I bow’d-, 

I bow'’d to his lady-sister as she rode by on the moor ,* 

But the fire of a foolish pride flash’d over lier beautiful 
face. 

0 child, you wi’ong your beauty, believe it, in being so 
proud ; 

Your father has wealth 'woll-gotton, and I am nameless 
and poor. 


IV 

I keep but a man and a maid, over ready to slander 
and steal ; 

I know' it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 

A W'isor epicurean, and let the w'orld have its way : 

For nature is one w’ith rapine, a harm no preacher can 
heal ; 

The May% is torn bj' the sw'allow', the sparrow’ spear’d 
by the slu’iko, 

And the w'hole little w'ood whore I sit is a w'orld of 
plunder and prey. 
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Wo aro puppets, (tan in liis prido, and Beauty fair in 
her flower; 

Do we move ourselves, or aro moved by an unseen hand 
at a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever 
succeed J 

AJi yet, wo cannot bo kind to each other hero for an 
hour ; 

Wo whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a 
brother's shame ; 

llowovcr wo bravo it out, wo men aro a little breed. 


VI 

A mon&troua eft was of old the liord and (lastct of 
Earth, 

For him did his high sun flame, and his river billow* 
ing ran, 

And ho felt himself in his fore© to bo Nature’s crowning 
race. 

As nine months go to tho shaping an infant ripo for 
his birth, V 

So many a million of ages hnvo gono to tho making 
of man : 

llo now is first, but is he tho lost t is ho not too baso 7 


vn 

Tlio man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An eye wclhpractiscd in nature, a spirit bounded and 
* poor ; 

Tlio passionate heart of tho poet is whirl’d into folly 
and ^^ce. 

I w ould not marvel at either, hut keep a temperate brain ; 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, 
wero more 

Than to w'alk all day like tho sultan of old in a garden 
of spice. 
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VIII 

For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by tho 
veil. ; . 

Who knows the ways of tho world, how God will bring 
thorn about ? 

Our planet is one, tho suns are many, tho world is 
wide. 

Shall I weep if a Poland fall ? shall I shriek if a 
Hungary fail ? 

Or an infant civilization bo ruled with rod or with 
knout ? 

I have not made tho world, and Ho that made it will 
guide. 


IX 

Bo mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland 
ways, 

Where if I cannot be gay lot a passionless peace bo 
my lot. 

Far-off from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub 
of lies ; 

From the long-neck’d geese of the world that are ever 
hissing dispraise 

Because tlieir natures are little, and, ivhether he heed 
it or not. 

Where each man wallcs with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous flies. 


X 

And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness 
of love, 

Tiio honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill. 

All Maud, you milkwhito farni, you are all unmeet for 
a wife. 

Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble 
above ; 

Your father is ever in London, you wander about at 
your uill ; 

You have but fed on the roses, and Iain in the lilies 
of life. 
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V 


A TOSCO by the cedar tree. 

In tliB meadow under tbo Hall ! 

&bo is Binging an air that is kno^'n to mo, 
A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call t 
Singing alone m the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of 3Iay, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 

Rc^y in heart and ready in Iiand, 

March -wjUi banner and bogle and fife 
To tfao death, for their natiro land. 


It 

Maud with her exquisite face. 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 

And feet like sunny gems on an English grwn, 
JIaud In the light of licr youth and her grace, _ 
Singing of Death, and of Honour that cannot die, 
Till I well could iveep for a time so sordid and mean, 
And myseU bo languid and base. 


ra 

Silence, beautiful tojcpJ 

B© still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a joy in ■nhich I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I fihall not find. 

Still 1 I will hear you no more. 

For your sweetness hardly leaves mo a choice 
But to move to tho meadow and fall before 
Her feet on tho meadow grass, and adore, 

Not bet, who is neither courtly not kind, 

Not het, not her, but a voice. 
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VI 
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IX 

I was walking a mile, 

More than a mile from the shore. 

The sun look’d out mtli a smile 
Betwixt the cloud and the moor, 

And riding at set of day 
Over the dark moor land, . 

Rapidly riding far away, 

She waved to mo with her hand. 

There were two at her side. 

Something flash’d in the sun, 

Down by the hill I saw them rid©, 

In a moment they were gone : 

Like a sudden spark 
Struek vainly in the night, 

Tlien returns the dark 
With no more hope of light. 

X 

I 

Sick, am I sick of a jealous dread ? 

Was not one of the two at her side 
This new-made lord, wdiose splendour plucks 
TJic slavish hat from the villager’s head ? 
Whose old grandfather has lately died, 

Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 
Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying his trams in a poison’d gloom 
Wrought, till ho crept from a gutted mine 
Master of lialf a servile shire; 

And left his coal all turn’d into, gold 
To a grandson, first of his noble line, 

Rich in the grace all women desire. 

Strong in the power that all men adore, 
And simper and set their voices lower, 

And soften as if to a girl, and hold 
Awe-stricken breaths at a work divine, 
Seeing his gewgaw castle shine. 

New as his title, built last year. 

There amid perky larches and pine, 

And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear. 
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■What, has he fooad my j«rel oat ! 

For oce of the twt> that rode at her sfde 
Booed for the Hall, 1 am sore Tras ho ; 

Boond for the Hall, and I think for a bride. 
Blithe xrould her brother’a acceptance be- 
Maod could be gracious too, no doabt. 

To a lord, a captain, a padded shape, 

A bought commission, a waxen face, 

A rabbit znouth that is ever agape — 

Bought T what Ls it he cannot buy ? 

And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 

A wounded thing with a rancorous crj'. 

At war with myself and a wretched race. 

Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I. 

m 

I.ast week came one to the connty town, 

To preach our poor little army down. 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Tho* the state has done it and thrice as well : 
This broad*brimm’d hanker of holy tb’ngs, 
MTioso ear is cramm’d with lus cotton, and rings 
Frcn in dreams to tho cliink of his pence. 

This huckster put down war ! can be tell 
^VTiether war be a cause or a consequence ? 

But do^Tn the passions that make cartli Hell ! 
Donm with ambition, avarice, pride, 

Jealous^', down! cut off from the mind 
Tho bitter springs of anger and fear ; 

Down too, down at your own fireside. 

With the eWI tonguo and tho evil car, 

For each is at nar with mankind, 

IV 

I wish I could hear again 
The chivalrous battle-song 
Tliat she warbled alone in her joy ! 

I might persuade m^-sclf then 

She Mould not do herself this great wrong, 

To take a wanton dissoluto boy 
For a man and leader of men. 
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And fair witlysut, faithful' within, 

Maud to him is nothing akin: 

Some peculiar mystic grace 
Made her only tlie child of her mother, 
And heap'd the whole inherited sin 
On that huge scapegoat of the race, 
All, nil upon the brother. 


IV 

Peace, angry spirit, and let him bo 1 
lias not his sister smiled on me 1 


XIV 


iMaud has a garden of roses 
And lilies fair on a lawn ; 

There she walks in her state 
And tends upon bed and bower. 

And (hither 1 climb'd at dawn 
And stood by her garden^gato ; 

A lion ramps at tlio top, 

Ho is claspt by a passion-flower. 

II 

Jlaud’s own little oak-room 
(\Miich Maud, like a'prccious stone 
Set in the heart of the carven gloom. 

Lights with herself, when alono 
She sits by her music and books. 

And her brother lingers late 
With a roystcring company) looks 
Upon Maud’s own garden-gate : 

And I thought os I stood, if a hand, as white 

As ocean-foam in the moon, wero laid 

On the hasp of the window, and my Delight 

Had a sudden desire, tike a glorious ghost, to glide, 

Like a beam of the seventh Heaven, down to my side, 

TJicro were but a step to bo made. 
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Wlien the happy Yes 
Falters from her lips, 

Pass and blush the news 
O’er the blowing ships. 

Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest, 

Pass the happy news, 

Blush it thro’ the West ; 

Till the red man dance 
By his red eedar tree, 

And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 

Blush from West to East, 

Blush from East to West, 

Till the West is East, 

Blush it., thro’ the West. 

Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 

Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 

XVIII 

I 

I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on 

Calming itself to the long-wish’d-for end. 

Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 

II 

None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued laurels’ pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk. 

And shook my heart to think she comes once more ; 
But even then I heard her close the door, 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 

III 

There is none like her, none. 

Nor vail be when our summers have deceased. 

0, art thou sigiiing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 
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Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tlio’ thy limbs haro hero increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair. 

And looking to the South, and fed 
With honey’d rain and delicate air. 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whoso gentle will has changed my fate. 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 

And over uhom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Torefathers of the thornless garden, there 
Shadowing the snow -limb’d Eve from whom she 
came. 

IV 

Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you fair stars that crown a happy day 
Go vn and out na if at merry play, 

^^l)0 am no more eo all forlorn, 

As when it seem’d far better to be born 
To labour and the roattock-liarden’d hand. 

Than nursed at case and brought to understand 
A sad astrology, the boundless plan 
That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
Ills nothingness mto man. 

V 

But now shine on, and what caro I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl 
The countercharm of space end hollow sky. 

And do accept my madness, and would die 
To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 

VJ 

Would die ; for sullcn-secming Death may give 
More life to I<ove than is or over was 
In our low world, where yet 'tis sweet to live. 

Let no one ask mo bow it came to pass ; 

It seems that I am happy, that to me 
A livelier emerald twinklw in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 
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The household Fury sprinkled with blood 
By which our houses are torn : 

How strange was what she said, 

‘When only Maud and the brother 
Hung over her dying bed — 

That Maud’s dark father and mine 
Had bound us one to the other. 

Betrothed us over their wine, 

On the day when Maud was born ; 

Seal’d her mine from her first sweet breath.- 
Mine, mine by a right, from birth till death, 
Mine, mine — pur fathers have sworn. 


V 

But the true blood spilt had in it a heat 
To dissolve the precious seal on a bond. 

That, if left uncanccll’d, had been so sweet : 
And none of us thought of a something beyond, 
A desire that awoke in the heart of the child, 
As it were a duty done to the tomb. 

To be friends for her sake, to bo reconciled ; 
And I was cursing them and my doom. 

And letting a dangerous thought run wild 
Wliile often abroad in the fragrant gloom 
Of foreign churches — I see her there. 

Bright English lily, breathing a prayer 
To bo friends, to be reconciled ! 


• VI 

But then what a flint is he ! 

Abroad, at Florence, at Romo, 

I find whenever she toueh’d on me 
This brother had laugh’d her down. 

And at last, when each came home. 

He had darken’d into a frown. 

Chid her, and forbid her to speak 
To me, her friend of the years before ; 

And this was what had redden’d her cheek 
When I bow’d to her on the moor. 
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VII 

Yet JIaud, altho’ not blind 

To the faults of liis heart and mind, 

1 SCO slio cannot but love him, 

And says ho is rougli but kind, 

And wishes mo to approve him. 

And tolls me, when slio lay 
Sick once, with a fear of worse. 

That ho left his wino and horses and play. 
Sat witli licr, read to her, night and day. 
And tended her hko a nurse. 


viir 

Kind ? but tiic deathbed desiro 
Spurn’d by this heir of the liar — 

Rough but kind 1 yet I know 
Ho has plotted against me in this. 

That ho plots against mo still. 

Kind to Maud 1 that were not amiss. 
Well, rough but kind ; why let it bo so 
For shall not Maud have her will ! 


IX 

For, Maud, so tender and true. 

An long os my lifo endures 
I feel I shall owe 3'ou o debt, 

Tliat I never can hopo to pay ; 

And if ever 1 should forget 
That I owe this debt to you 
And for your sweet sako to yours ; 

0 then, what then shall I say? — ■ 
If ever I should forget, 

Jfay God make mo more >vrctchcd 
Tlian ever I have been yet! 

X 

So now I liavo s^vom to bury 
All this dead body of hate, 

1 feel so free and so cloar 

By tho loss of that dead weight, 

Q 
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That I should grow light-headed, I fear, 
I’antastically merry; 

, But that her brother comes, like a blight 
On my fresh hope, to the Hall to-night. 


XX 

I 

Strange, that I felt so gay. 
Strange, that I tried to-day 
To beguile her melancholy ; 

The Sultan, as we name him, — 
She did not wish to blame him — 
But he vext her and perplext her 
With his worldl3’’ talk and folly : 
Was it gentle to reprove her 
For stealing out of view 
From a little lazy lover 
Who but claims her as his due i 
Or for chilling his caresses 
By the coldness of her manners. 
Nay, the plainness of her dresses ? 
Now I know her but in two, 

Nor can pronounce upon it 
If one should ask me whether 
The habit, hat, and feather. 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet 
Be the neater and completer ; 

For nothing can be sweeter 
•Than maiden Maud in either. 


n 

But to-morrow, if we live. 

Our ponderous squire will give 
A grand political dinner 
To half the squirelings near ; 

And Maud will wear her jewels. 
And the bird of prey will hover. 
And the titmouse hope to win her 
With his chirrup at her ear. 
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A grand political dinner 
To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory, 

A dinner and then a dance 
For tho maids and marriage-makers. 
And every eye but mine wjll glance 
At Maud in all her glory. 


IV 

For I am not invited, 

But, Avith tho Sultan’s pardon, 

1 am all as ^\cU delighted. 

For I know her own rose-garden, 
And mean to linger in it 
Till tho dancing will be over ; 

And then, oh then, com© out to me 
For a minute, but for a minute, 
Come out to your oun true lover, 
That your true lover may see 
Your glory also, and render 
All homage to his ou'n darling, 
Queen Maud in all her splendour. 


XXI 

Bivulet crossing my ground. 

And bringing mo down from the Hall 
Tins garden-roso tliat I found, 
Forgetful of Maud and me. 

And lost in trouble ond moving round 
Hero at tlio head of a tinkling foil. 
And trying to pass to tho sea ; 

0 Rh-ulet, born at the Hall, 

My Maud has sent it by thee 
(If I read her sweet wiU rigid) 

On a blushing mi^on to mo, 

Baying in odour and colour, ‘ Ah, be 
Among tho roses to-night.* 
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VI 

And tlic BOul of the rose irenl into my blood, 

As tlio music clash’d in the hall ; 

And long by tlio garden lake I stood, 

For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 

vn 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a llarch-wtnd sighs 

He seta the jcu el-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes. 

To the woody hollows In which wo meet 
And tho valleys of Paradise. 

vin 

Tho Blender acacia would not ahako 
One long milk-bloom on tho treo ; 

The white lakc-blo^om fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 

But tho rose was awake all night for your Bake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 

Tlio lilies and roses were all awake, 

They eigh’d for the dawn and thee. 

IX 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 

Como hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 

Queen lily and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, Banning over with curls. 
To tho flowers, and be their sun. 

X 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 

Sho is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
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Tlio red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near ; ’ 
And the n-hitc rose weeps, ‘ She is late ; ’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘ I licar, I hear ; ’ 

And the lily whispers, ‘ I wait,’ 

xr 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My licart would hear her and beat, 

Wore it eartli in an cartliy bed ; ' 

M}' dust would hear her and beat. 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red. 

. P.VRTII 
I 

I 

* The fault was mine, the fault was mine ’ — 

TOiy am I sitting hero so stunn’d "and still. 
Plucking the harmless wild-flower on the hill ? — 
It is this guilfcj’’ hand ! — 

And there rises over a passionate cry 
From underneath in the darkening land — 

\niat is it, that has been done ? 

0 dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky, 

Tlio fires of Hell brake out of thy rising sun, 

Tlio fires of Hell and of Hate ; 

For she, sweet soul, had hardly spoken a word, 
Wlien her brother ran in his rage to the gate. 

Ho came with the babe-faced lord ; 

Heap’d on her terms of disgrace. 

And while she wept, and I strove to bo cool. 

Ho fiercelj’^ gave me the lie. 

Till I with as fierce an anger spoke. 

And ho struck me, madman, over the face, 

Struck me before the languid fool. 

Who was gaping and grinning by : 

Struck for himself an e^^l stroke ; 

Wrought for his house an irredeemable woe ; 
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For front to front in an hour wo stood, 

And a million horriblo bellowing echoes broke 
From tiio red-ribb’d hollow behind tbo wood, 

And thunder’d up into Heaven the Cliristless code, 
Tlut must have life for a blow. 

Ever and over nfrosli they seem’d to grow'. 

Was it ho lay there with a fading eye ? 

‘ Tho fault was mine,* ho whisper’d, * fly ! ’ 

Then glided out of the jo3*ou3 wood 
Tho ghastly Wraith of ono that I know ; 
iVnd there rang on a sudden a passionate cry, 

A cry for a brother’s blood : 

It will ring in my heart and my cars, till I die, till I die. 
II 

la it gone ? my pulses beat — 

Wiat was it I a lying trick of tho brain ? 

Yet I thought I saw Tier stand, 

A shadow there at my feet. 

High over the shadowy land. 

It 13 gone ; and tho heavens fall in a gentle rain, 
Wlicn they should burst and drown with deluging storms 
Tlio feeble vassals of win© and anger and lust, 

Tlio little hearts that know’ not how to forgive : 

ArLsc, my God, and strike, for wo hold Tliec just, 
Strike dead tho whole weak race of venomous worms, 
That sting cwcli other hero in tho dust; 

Wo aro not worthy to live. 


11 


See what a lovely shell. 

Small and pure as a pearl. 
Lying close to mj' foot, 

Frail, but ,a work divine, 
Made so (airily wcU 
With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely minuto 
A miracle of design I 
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VI 

Back from tlio Breton coast, 

Sick of a nameless fear. 

Back to the dark sea-lino 
Looking, thinking of all I have lost; 

An old song vexes my ear ; 

But that of Lamcch is mine. 

VII 

For years, a measureless ill, 

For years, for ever, to part — 

But site, she ^rouId love mo still ; 

And as long, 0 God, as sho 
Havo a gram of love for mo. 

So long, no doubt, no doubt, 

Shall I nurse in my dark heart, 

However weary, a spark of will 
Kot to bo trampled out. 

VIII 

Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so intense 
Ono w'ould think that it well 
Might drown all lif© in tho eye, — 

That it should, by being so overwrought, 
Suddenly strike on a snarper sense 
For a sncll, or a flower, little things 
Wiicli else would liave been past by ! 

And now* I remember, I, 

\^Tien ho lay dying there, 

1 noticed ono of his many rings 

(For he had many, poor worm) and thought 

It is Ills mother’s hair. 

IX 

knows if ho bo dead ? 

Wlicther I need havo fled 1 
Am I guilty of blood T 
Howov'er this may bo. 

Comfort her, comfort her, all things good, 
^\’hilo I am over the sea ! 

Q3 
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Let me and my passionate, love go by, 

But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever happen to me ! 

Me and my harmful love go by ; 

But come to her waking, find her asleep, 
Powers of the height. Powers of the deep, 
And comfort her tho’ I die. 

III 

Courage, poor heart of stone ! 

I will not ask thee why 

Thou canst not understand 

Tliat thou art left for ever alone : 

Courage, poor stupid heart of stone. — 

Or if I ask thee why. 

Care not thou to reply ; 

She is but dead, and the time is at hand 
When thou shalt more than die. 

IV 

I 

0 that ’twere possible 
After long grief and jrain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again ! 

n 

Wlien I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
By the home that gave me birth. 

We stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt nith kisses sweeter sweeter 
Than any thing on earth. 

ra 

A shadow flits before me. 

Not thou, but like to thee ; 

All Clirist, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 

What and where they be. 
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IT 

It leads me forth at evening. 

It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold ^^lli^c robe before me, 

^\'hen all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 

And the roaring of the wheels. 


Half the Bight I waste in sighs, 

Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies ; 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes. 

For the meeting of the morrow, 

The delight of happy laughter. 

The delight of tow replies. 

VI 

’Tis a morning pure and sweet. 

And a dmn* splendour (alb 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walU ; 

'Tb a morning pure and sweet. 

And the light and shadow fleet ; 

She is w'alking in the meadow-. 

And the woodland echo rings ; 

In a moment we shall meet ; 

She is singing in the meodou, 

And the n^nilct at her feet 
Hippies on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 

VII 

Do I hear her sing os of old, 

Jfy bird with the shining head, 

5Iy own dove with the tender eye 1 

But there rings on a sudden a passionate cry, 

Tlicro b some one d>ing or dead, 

And a sullen thunder is roil’d ; 
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For a tumult shakes the city, 

And I wake,' my dream is fled ; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold. 
Without knowledge, without pity, 
By the curtains of my bed 
That abiding phantom cold, 

vni 

Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt. 

Pass, thou deathlike type of pain, 
Pass and cease to move about ! 
’Tis the blot upon the brain 
That show itself without. 


IX 

Then I rise, the eavedrops fall, 
And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide ; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoko 
On the misty river-tide. 


X 

Thro’ the hubbub of the mai'kot 
I steal, a wasted frame. 

It crosses here, it crosses there. 

Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud, 
The shadow still the same ; 

And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs like shame. 

xr 

Alas for her that met mo. 

That heard me softlj' call. 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 
Of the old manorial liall. 
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XII 

Would the happy spirit descend. 
From tho realms ol light and song, 
In tho chamber or tlio street. 

As site looks among tbo blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say ‘ forgive tho wong.* 

Or to ask her, ‘ take me, sucet, 

To tho regions of tliy rest ' T 


xin 

But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 
And will not let mo be ; 

And 1 loathe the squares and streets. 
And tlio faces that ono meets. 

Hearts with no loro for mo : 

Alwaj-a I long to creep 
Into some still cavern deep. 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee. 


V 

I 

Dead, long dead. 

Long dead I 

And my heart is a handful of dust. 

And tho wheels go over my head. 

And my bones are shaken with pain. 

For into a shallow grave they arc thrust, 

Only a yard beneath tho street. 

Ana the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of tho horses beat. 

Beat into my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to tho stream of passing feet. 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying, 

Clamour and rumble, and ringing and clatter. 

And hero beneath it is all as bad, 

For I thought tho dead had peace, but it is not so ; 
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To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad ? 
But up and do\yn and to and fro, 

Ever about me the dead men go ; 

And then to hear a dead man chatter 
Is enough to drive one mad. 


II 

Wretchedest age, since Time began, 

They cannot even bury a man ; 

And tho’ we paid our tithes in the days that are go 
Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was read ; 

It is that which makes us loud in the ivorld of the der 
There is none that does his work, not one ; 

A touch of their office might have sufficed, 

But the churchmen fain would kill their church, 

As the churches have kill’d their Christ. 


Ill 

Sec, there is one of us sobbing, 

No limit to his distress ; 

And another, a lord of all things, praying- 
To his own great self, as I guess ; 

And another, a statesman there, betraying 
His party-secret, fool, to the press ; 

And yonder a vile phy'sician, blabbing 
The case of his patient — all for what ? 

To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 
And wheedle a world that loves him not. 

For it is but a world of the dead. 


IV 

Nothing but idiot gabble ! 

For the prophecy given of old 
And then not understood. 

Has come tc pass as foretold ; 

Not let any man think for the public good. 
But babble, merelj'- for babble. 
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For I never ^^llisper’d a private affair 
Witliin the hearing of cat or mouse, 

No, not to myself in tlio closet alone, 

But I heard it shouted at once from the top of the 
house ; 

Everything came to be known ; 

Wio told him we wero there t 


V 

Not that gre3' old wolf, for he came not back 
From tho wilderness, full of wolves, nhcre he used to lie ; 
IIo has gather’d the bones for hU o’ergrown nhelp to 
cracK ; 

Crack them now for yourself, and honl, and die 


n 

Prophet, curso me tho blabbing lip. 

’And curso mo tho British vermin, tho rat; 

I know not whether ho camo in tho Hanover ship, 
But I knem* that he lies and listens mute 
In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes : 
Arsenic, arsenic, sure, vould do it, 

Except that now wo poison our babes, poor souls ! 
It is all used up for that. 


vn 

Tell him now ; she is standing hero at my head ; 

Not beautiful now, not oven kind ; 

Ho may take her now ; for sho never speaks her mind, 
But is ever tho one thing silent here. 

Sho is not of us, as 1 dtvine ; 

Sho comes from another stiller world of tho dead, 
Stiller, not fairer than mine. 


vin 

But I know where a garden crows, 
Fiurer than aught in t!io world beside, 
All made up of tho lily and roso 
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That blow by night, when, the season is .good, 
To the sound of dancing music and flutes : 

It is only flowers, they had no fruits, _ 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but blood 
For the keeper was one, so full of pride. 

He linkt a dead man there to a spectral bride ; 
For he, if he had not been a Sultan of brutes. 
Would he have that hole in his side ? 


IX 

But what wiU the old man say ? 

He laid a cruel snare in a pit 

To catch a friend of mine one stormy day ; 

Yet now I could even weep to think of it ; 

For what will the old man say 

When he comes to the second corpse in the pit ? 

X 

Friend, to be struck by the public foe, 

Then to strike him and lay him low, 

That were a public merit, far, 

IVIiatever the Quaker holds, from sin ; 

But the red life spilt for a private blow — 

I swear to you, lawful and lawless Avar 
Are scarcely even akin. 


XI 

0 me, why have they not buried me deep enough 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough. 

Me, that was never a quiet sleeper ? 

Maybe still I am but half-dead ; 

Then I cannot be wholly dumb ; 

1 will cry to the steps above my head, 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury me, bur3' me 
Deeper, ever so little deeper. 
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Part III 
VI 


My life lias crept bo long on a broken wing 
Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 
Ttmt I como to bo grateful at last for a littlo thing : 
5Iy mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
When tho face of night is fair on the deny downs, 
And tho shining daffodil dies, and tho Cliariotccr 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious cronns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in tho west, 

Tliat like a silent lightning under tlio stars 
She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the 
blest, 

And spoke of a hope for tho world in the doming wars— 
* And In tliat hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,* and pointed to Mars 
As he glow’d like a ruddy shield on tho Lion’s breast. 


n 

And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho' but in a dream, upon eyes so lair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
Wien 1 thought that a war would arise in defence of 
the right, 

Tliat an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

Tlio glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 

■ Nor Britain’s one sole God bo tho milUonairo : 

No more ehall commerce bo all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note. 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase. 

Nor tho cannon.buUct rust on a slothful shore, 

And tho cobweb woven across tho cannon’s throat 
Shall shako Us threaded tears In tho wind no more. 
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That blow by night, when the season is ^ood, 
To the sound of dancing music 'and flutes : 

It is only flowers, they had no fruits, . 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but blood 
For the keeper rvas one, so full of pride, 

He linkt a dead man there to a spectral bride; 
For he, if he had not been a Sultan of brutes, 
Would he have that hole in his side ? 


IX 

But what will the old man say ? > 

He laid a cruel snare in a pit 

To catch a friend of mine one stormy day ; 

Yet now I could even weep to think of it ; 

For Avhat will the old man say 

When he comes to the second corpse in the pit 1 


X 

Friend, to be struck by the public foe, 
Then to strike him and lay him low. 

That were a public merit, far, 

"Whatever the Quaker holds, from sin ; 

But the red life spilt for a private blow — 
I swear to you, lawful and lawless war 
Are scarcely even akin. 


XI 

0 me, why have they not buried me deep enough 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough, 

Me, that was never a quiet sleeper ? 

Maybe still I am but half-dead; 

Then I cannot be wholly dumb ; 

1 will cry to the steps above my head, 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury me, bury me 
Deeper, ever so little deeper. 
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Paiw III 
VI 


Jly Wo liaa crept eo long on a broken wing 
Tliro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear,^ 
Tliat I come to bo grateful at last for a little thing : 
Jfy mood is cliangcd, for it fell at a time of year 
l\*hen the face of night is fair on the deny domis, 
And tho shining daffodil dies, and the Cliariotcer 
And starry Gemini liang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion's grave low down in the west. 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 
She seem’d to divide in ft dream from a band of the 
blest, 

And spoke of a hope for the world in tho coming wars— 
* And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
iCnowinc I tarry for thee,* and pointed to Mars 
As ho glow'd hko a ruddy shield on tho Lion's breast. 


It 

And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
Tliat had been in a weary world my one thing bright; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
WTicn I thought that a war would arise in defence of 
the right, 

That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

Tlie glory of manhood stand on hU oncient height, 
Nor llritain’s one sole God bo the millionaire : 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note. 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase. 

Nor tho cannon-bullet rust on a slolJifuI shore, 

And tho cobweb woven across the cannon's throat 
Shall shako its threaded tears in tho wind no more. 
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And as months ran on and rumour of battle greAT, 

' ‘ It is time, it is time, 0 passionate heart,’ said I 
(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and 
true), 

‘ It is time, 0 passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die.’ 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, - 
Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 

* IV 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold. 
And love of a peace that was full of vTongs and shames. 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 

And hail once more to the banner of battle unroll’d ! 
Tlio’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just vTath shall be vTeak’d on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap. 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names. 
And noble thought bo freer under the sun. 

And the heart of a people beat AAnth one desire ; 

For the peace, that I deem’d no peace, is over and done. 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep. 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 

V 

Let it flame or fade, and the Avar roll doAvn like a Avind, 
We have proved AA'e have hearts in a cause, avo are noble 
still. 

And myself have aAA'aked, as it seems, to the better 
mind ; 

It is better to fight for the good, than to rail at the ill ; 
I have felt with my native land, I am one AAuth my 
■ kind, 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assign’d. 
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TIIE BROOK 

AK IDYL 

‘ Here, by this brook, -wo parted ; I to tho East 
And ho for Italy — too late — ^too late : 

Ono vhom tho strong sons of tho world despiso ; 
For lucl^ rhymes to him were scrip and share, 

And mellow metres more than cent for cent ; 

Kor could ho understand how money breeds, 
Thought it a dead thing: yet himself could make 
'Ilto thing that is not as the thing that is. 

0 had he lived ! tn our schoolbooks wo say, 

Of those that held their heads above tbc crowd, 
They flourish’d then or then ; but life in him 
Could scarce bo said to flourish, only touch’d 
On such a time as goes before the leaf, 

^V1)cn all tho wood stands in a mUt of green, 

And nothing perfect : yet tho brook he loved, 

For t\hicb, m branding summers of Bengal, 

Or ov’n tho sweet haU^English Ncilghcrry air 

1 panted, seems, as I redbten to it. 

Prattling tho primrose fancies of the boy, 

To mo that loved him ; for “ 0 brook,” ho says, 

" 0 babbling brook,” says Edmund in his rhyme, 

" ^Micnco come you T ” and tho brook, why not T replies. 
1 come (roni baants of coot end hero, 

1 mate » sodden call/ 

And (psrkic out smont; tbs fern, 

To bicker down • rslle^. 

By thirty hills I huriy down. 

Or dip between tho ridges, 

By twenty thorps. ■ bttlo town. 

And bslf • hundred bridges. 

Till list by Philip’s farm I flow 
To Join the bnnmini; rirer. 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

' Poor lad, ho died at Florence, quite worn out. 
Travelling to Kaplcs, There is Barnley bridge, 

It has more ity ; there the river ; and there 
Stands Philip’s farm where brook and river meet. 
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I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 

• I babble on the pebbles. 

TVith many a curve my banks I fret . 

By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland sot 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimmin" river, 

Bor men may come and- men may go, 

But I go on for over. 

‘ But Philip chatter’d more than brook or bird ; 
Old Philip ; all about the fields you caught 
His weary daylong chirping, like tlie dry 
High-elbow’d grigs that leap in summer grass. , 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 

And hero and there a grayling, 

And hero and there a foamy flake 
Upon mo, as I travol 
With many a silvery waterbroak 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For mon may como and men may go, ' 

But I go on for ever. 

‘ 0 darling Katie Willotvs, his one child ! 

A maiden of our century, yet most meek; 

A daughter of our meadows, yet not coarse ; 
Straight, but as lissome as a hazel wand ; 

Her eyes a bashful azure, and her hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 

‘ Sweet Katie, once I did her a good turn, 

Her and her far-off cousin and betrothed, 

James Willows, of one name and heart with her. 
For here I came, twenty years back — ^the week 
Before I parted with poor Edmund ; crost 
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By that old bridge ^^hicl), half in ruins then, 
ytill makes a lioary eyebrow for the gleam 
Beyond it, wiicre the waters marry— crost, 
Whistling a random bar of Bonny Boon, 

And push’d F’ "" ' gate, 
Half-parted f . ■ . I ;o, 

Stuck; and ‘ ■ . '.“Run” 

To Katie somonhero in the walks below, 

“ Run, Katie ! ” Katie never ran : she moved 
To meet mo, winding under woodbine bowers, 

A little flutter’d, with her eyelids down. 

Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boon. 

* Wljat was it ? less of sentiment than sense 
Had Katie ; not illiterate ; nor of thoso 
Wiio dabbling m the fount of flctivo tears, 

/Vnd nursed ^ mcaly-mouth’d philanlhrcmios. 
Divorce tho Feeling from her mate the Deed. 

* Sho told mo, Siio and James had quarroll'd. ^Vby ? 
^Vlmt cause of quarrel? None, sho said, no causo: 
James had no causo : but when I prest tho cause, 
I learnt that James had flickering jealousies 
Which anger’d her. WIio anger’d Jomes ? I said. 
But Katie snatch’d her eyes at once from mine, 
And sketching witli her slender pointed foot 
Some figure like a wizard’s pentagram 

On garden gravel, let my query poss 
Unclaim’d, in flushing silence, till 1 ask’d 
It James were coming. “Coming every day,” 

Sho answer’d, “ever longing to explain, 

But overraoro her fatlicr camo across 

Witli some long-winded tale, and broke him short ; 

And James departed vext with him and her.” 

How could I help her ? ” Would I — ^>^3 it wTong ? ” 
(Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 
Of sweet seventeen subdued mo ere she spoke) 

” O would I take her father for one hour. 

For ono half-hour, and let him talk to mo ! ” 

And even while she spoke, I saw where James 
Mode toward us, like a wilder in tho surf. 

Beyond tho brook, waist-deep in meadow-sweet. 
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Old waifs of rhjane, and bowing o’er tho brook 
A tonsured head in middle age forlorn, 

Mused, and was mute. On a sudden a low breath 
Of tender air made tremble in the hedge 
The fragile bindweed-bells and brionj' rings; 

And he look’d up. There stood a maiden near. 
Waiting to pass. In much amaze he stared 
On eyes a basliful azure, and on hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit i^ithin : 

Then, wondering, ask’d her ‘ Are you from the farm V 
‘ Yes,’ answer’d she. ‘ Pray stay a little : pardon me - 
Mliat do they call you ? ’ ‘Katie.’ ‘That vrere strange! 
What surname ? ’ ‘ Willows.’ ‘ Xo 1 ’ ‘ That fa my 
name.’ 

* Indeed ! ’ and here he look’d so sc-lf-peiplezt, 
Hiat Katie laugh’d, and laughing blush’d, till h? 
Laugh’d also, but as one before^he wake?. 

Who feels a glimmering strangeness in his drsam. 
men looking at her : ‘ Too bsppy, fresh and fair, 
Too fresh and fair in onr sad wcrld’s test blosn. 
To be the ghost c-5 one who bore your 
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Still on tlio toner stood the vane, 

A black yew gloom’d the stagnant air, 

1 peer’d alliwart the chancel pane 
And saw the altar cold and bare. 

A clog ol lead W03 round my feet, 

A band of pain across my brow; 

‘ Cold altar, Heaven and earth shall meet 
Before you licar my roorriogo vow/ 

It 

I turn’d and humm’d a bitter song 
Tliat mock’d the wholesome human heart, 

And then we met in wath and \rrong, 

\Yo met, hut only meant to part. 

Full cold my greeting was and dry ; 

She faintly smiled, sho hardly moved ; 

I saw* with hnlf'Unconscioos eyo 
She wore the colours I approved. 

nt 

Sho took the little ivory chest, 

Witii half a sigh slio turn’d tiio key, 

TliCn raised her head with lips coroprest, 
And gave ray letters back to me. 

And gave the trinkets and the rings. 

My gifts, n hen gifts of mine could pleaso 

As looks a father on the things 
Of his dead son, I look'd on these. 

IV 

Sho told me all her friends had said ; 

I raged against the public liar ; 

Silo talk’d as if her lovo were dead, 

But in my words were seeds of firo. 

* No more of love ; your sex is known : 

I never will bo twice deceived. 

Henceforth 1 trust the man alone, 

The woman cannot bo believed. 
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In bright vignettes, and each complete,' 

Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter’d. 

Thro’ cypress avenues, at our feet. 

But when we crost the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain; 

Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma ; 

At Lodi, rain, Piacenza, rain. 

And stern and sad (so rare the smiles 
Of sunlight) look’d the Lombard piles ; 

Porch-pillars on the lion resting, 

And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

0 Milan, 0 the chanting quires, 

The giant windows’ blazon’d fires, 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 

1 climb’d the roofs at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay, 

I stood among the silent statues. 

And statued pinnacles, mdte as they. 

How faintly-flush’d, how phantom-fair. 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 
A thousand shadovy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dolls in a golden air. 

Remember how' we came at last 
To Como ; shower and storm and blast 
Had blow'n the lake beyond his limit. 

And all was flooded ; and how we past 

Prom Como, when the light was grey. 

And in my head, for half the day. 

The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the w'ay. 

Like ballad-burthen music, kept. 

As on The Lariano crept 
To that fair port below the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind, where wo slept ; 
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Or hardly slept, hut wutcVd auako 
A cypreHs in tlio mooniiglit shako, 

Tlio moonlight touching o’er a teiraco 
Ono tall Agav6 ahovo tho lake. 

^^’}lat moro ? \to took our last adieu, 

And up tho 8no\'’y Splugcn drew. 

But cro MO reach’d tlio highest summit 
I pluck’d a daisy, I gave it you. 

It told of England then to me, 

And now’ it tells of Italy. 

0 love, M'o tMO shall go no longer 
To lands of summer across tho sea ; 

So dear a life your arms enfold 
Wioso crying is a cry for gold : 

Yet hero to-night in this dark city, 

Wion ill and Mcary, alone and cold, 

I found, tho’ crush’d to hard and dry, 

This nurseling of another sky 
Still in the littio book you lent me, 

And Mhero you tenderly laid it by : 

And I forgot tho clouded Forth, 

TIio gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth, 
Tlie bitter cast, tho misty summer 
And grey metropolis of tho North. 

Fcrchance, to lull the throbs of pain. 
Perchance, to charm a vacant brain, 
Pcrchanco, to dream you still beside me, 
3Iy fancy fled to tho South again. 
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THE WAR 

[First published ia the Times, May 9, 1859.] 

There is a sound of thunder afar, 

Storm in the South that darkens the day. 
Storm of battle and thunder of war, 

Well, if it do not roll our way. 

Storm ! storm ! Riflemen form ! 

Ready, he ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! • 

Be not deaf to the sound that warns ! 

Be not gull’d hy a despot’s plea ! 

Are figs of thistles, or grapes of thorns ? 

How should a despot set men free 1 
Form ! form 5 Riflemen form 1 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Let your reforms for a moment go, 

Look to your butts and take good aims. 
Better a rotten borough or so. 

Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames ! 
Form ! form ! Riflemen form ! 

Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Form, be ready to do or die ! 

Form in Fre^om’s name and the Queen’s ! 
True, that we have a faithful ally, 

But. only the Devil knows what he means. 
-Form ! form ! Riflemen form ! 

Ready, be ready to meet the storm '. 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 
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DEDICATIOX 

(Fint pQbtubfd ta 

Tntse to His Memor:}'-o«inoo be held tbem dear, 
Perchance as finding there uncoascioiuly 
Some Image of himself'— I dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecrate tritb tears— 

Tlieso Idylls . 

And indeed Ho seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

‘ IVijo rorercnccd fiis conscience as hu king ; 

Wiose glory was, redressing human irrong , 
spake no slander, no, nor listen'd to it ; 

Ulio loYcd one only and who dare to her—’ 

Her— OTcr all whose realms to their last isle. 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 

Tlic shadow of HU loss drew like eclipse. 

Darkening the world. We has'e lost lum . lie U gone : 
We know him now : all narrow jealousies 
^\ro silent , and wo sec him as he moted, 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplish’d, wise, 

\nth what sublime repression of himself. 

And in what limits, and how lenderl}* ; 

Xot swaying to thU faction or to that ; 
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Not making his high place the lawless porch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the ivhite floAver of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce’ light wliich beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot : for whore is ho, 
inio dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than his ? 

Or hoAV should England dreaming of Ms sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 

Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 

Laborious for her people and her poor — 

Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— - 
Far-sighted summonor of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace — 

Su'eet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Ai't, 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prinee indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name. 
Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good. 

Break not, 0 woman’s-heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure. 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside Time, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and loaves 
The CroAAUi a lonely splendour. 


May all love 

His loA’-o, unseen but felt, o’orshadow Thee, 
The love of all Thy sons encompass Thee, 
Tlio love of all Tliy daughters cherish Thee, 
The love of all Thy people comfort Thee, 
Till God’s love set Thee at his side again ! 
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Tire braro Geraint, a kniglit of Artliur’s court, 

A tributary prince of Devon, one 
Of that great order of the Table Round, 

Had married Enid, Yniof'a only clnld. 

And loved her, as ho loved the light of Heaven. 
And a*? the light of Heaven vanes, now 
At Eiinri^o, non' at sunset, non- by nigiit 
\Vit!> moon and trcmblmg atars, so loved Geramt 
To mako her beauty vary day by day, 

In crintsons and in purples and in gems. 

And Enid, but to picaco her husband's ryo, 

Ulio first had found and loved her in a state 
Of broken fortunes, daily fronted him 
In some fresh splendour; and tlio Queen herself, 
Grateful to Prinoo Geraint for scrvico done, 

Loved her, and often with her own whdo hands 
Arro3’’d and deck'd her, as the lovfliest, 

Xext after her own self, in all the court. 

/\nd Enid loved the Queen, and uilh true heart 
Adored her, os tlio stateliest and the best 
And loveliest of all noinen upon earth. 

And seeing them so tender and so dose, 

Long in tlieir common lovo rejoiced Geraint. 

But when a rumour nr?o about the Queen, 
Touching her guilty lovo for Iftncelot, 
nio’ yet there lived no proof, nor yet was heard 
Tlio world’s loud vlmpcr breaking into storm, 

Not less Geraint believed it ; and there fell 
A horror on him, lest his gentle wife, 

Tlifo’ that great tenderness for Guinevere, 

Had suffer'd, or should suffer any taint 
In nature; wherefore going to the king, 

He made thw pretext, that his princedom lay 
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The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Running too vehemently to break upon it. 

And Enid woke and sat beside tlie couch, 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 

Was ever man so grandly made as he ? 

Then, like a shadow, past the people’s talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind, and boning over him. 

Low to her own heart piteously she said : 

‘ O noble breast and all-puissant arms. 

Am I the cause, I tlic poor cause that men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is cone 1 
I am the cause because 1 dare not spe^ 

And tell him uliat I think and what they say. 
And yet I hate that ho should linger here ; 

I cannot loro my lord and not his name. 

Far liefer had I gird his harness on him, 

And ride with liim to battle and stand by, 

And watch his miglitful hand striking great blows 
At caitiffs and at wrongcra of the world. 

Far better were I laid in the dark earth, 

Not hearing any more bis noble voice, 

Not to be folded more in these dear arms, 

And darken’d from the high light in his eyes, 
Than that my lord thro’ me should suffer shame. 
Am I so bold, and could I so stand by, 

And see my dear lord wounded in the strife, 

Or maybe pierced to death before mine eyes, 

And yet not dare to tell him what I think. 

And how men slur him, saying all his force 
Is melted into mere eilemioocy ? 

0 me, I fear tliat I am no true wife.’ 

Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke, 

And the strong passion in her made her u cep 
True tears upon liis braid and naked breast. 

And these auoko him, and by great mischance 
He heard but fragments of her later words, 

And that she fear’d she was not a true wtfe. 
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And then he thought, ‘ In spite of all my care, 

For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains, 

She is not faithful to me, and I see her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur’s hall.’ 

Then tho’ he loved and reverenced her too much 
To dream she could be guilty of foul act. 

Right thro’ his manful breast darted the pang 
That makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable. 

At this he hurl’d his huge limbs out of bed. 

And shook his drowsy squire awake and cried, 

‘ My charger and her palfrey,’ then to her, 

‘ I will ride forth into the wilderness ; 

For tho’ it seems my spurs are yet to win, 

I have not fall’n so low as some would wish. 

And you, put on your w’orst and meanest dress 
And ride with me.’ And Enid ask’d, amazed, 

‘ If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.’ 

But ho, ‘ I charge you, ask not but obey.’ 

Then she bethought her of a faded silk, 

A faded mantle and a faded veil, 

And moving toward a cedarn cabinet. 

Wherein she kept them folded reverently 
With sprigs of sumzner laid between the folds. 

She took them, and array’d herself therein. 
Remembering when first he came on her 
Drest in that dress, and how he loved her in it. 

And all her foolish fears about the dress. 

And all his journey to her, as himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the court. 

For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk. 

There on a day, he sitting high in hall, 

Before him came a forester of Dean, 

Wet from the woods, with notice of a hart 
Taller than all his fellows, milky-white, 

First seen that day : these things he told the king. 
Then the good king gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 

And when the Queen petition’d for his leave 
To see the hunt, allow’d it easily. 
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So the morning all the court wre gone. 

Bat Gainerere lay lato into the morn. 

Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of her lovr 
For lancelot, and forgetful of the hunt ; 

Bat rose at last, a singlo maiden vith her. 

Took horse, and forded Usk, and gain’d the tnxc; 
There, on a little knoll beside U, stay’d 
Waiting to hear the hounds; but beard 
A sudden sound of hoofs, for Pl-ince Geraiat. 

Late r’-- ^ • ■*' - ’ ' 

>'or ■ 

Came 

Behinti inem, anu so gallop o up the tnoiL 
A purple scarf, at cither end whereof 


‘ late, late. Sir Prince,' she said, ‘lattf tiaa we I* 

* Yea, noble Queen,' he answer’d, ‘ ard so lire 
'^lat I but come like you to see the hazt, 

^?ot join it.’ ‘ Therefore wait with me,’ she saM ; 

* For on this little JenoU, if anywhere, 

Tliere is good chance that we tear the hounds ; 
Here often they break corert at oor feet.’ 


And while they listen’d for the distant hunt. 
And chiefly for the baying of Chrall, 

King Arthur’s hound of deepest noofh, thcro rode 
Full slowly by a knigbt, Isdr, arAdtrarf • 

^creof the dwarf %y h'fesf, the kniuht 
Bad *?isoT up, and showy a yoath/iii face, 
Im^nous, and of haughfipst Jmeaments. 

Ann trlllnaT'AF., I» • •• . 


and sent 
'arf : ^ • 


'arf ; 

' pride, 

V mrpijr that she should not k 
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‘ Then will I ask it of himself,’ she said. 

‘ Nay, by my faith, thou shalt not,’ cried the dwarf ; 
‘ Thou art not worthy ev’n to speak of him ; ’ 

And when she put her horse toward the knight. 

Struck at her with his whip, and she return’d 
Indignant to the Queen ; at which Geraint 
Exclaiming, ‘ Surely I will learn the name,’ 

Made sharply to the dwarf, and ask’d it of him, 

Who answer’d as before ; and when the Prince 
Had put his horse in motion toward the knight. 
Struck at him with his whip, and cut his cheek. 

The Prince’s blood spirted upon the scarf. 

Dyeing it ; and his quick, instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him : 

But he, from his exceeding manfulness 
And pure nobility of temperament, 

Wroth to be wToth at such a worm, refrain’d 
From ev’n a word, and so returning said : 

‘ I will avenge this insult, noble Queen, 

Done in your maiden’s person to yourself : 

And I will track this vermin to their earths : 

For tho’ I ride unarm’d, I do not doubt 
To find, at some place I shall come at, arms 
On loan, or else for pledge ; and, being found. 

Then will I fight him, and will break his pride. 

And on the third day, will again be here. 

So that I be not fall’n in fight. Farewell.’ 

‘ FareM'ell, fair Prince,’ answer’d the stately Queen. 

‘ Be prosperous in this journey, as in all ; 

And may you light on all things that you love, 

And live to wed v]|^h her whom first you love : 

But ere jmu wed/Anth any, bring your bride. 

And I, were she the daughter of a Mng, 

Yea, tho’ she were a beggar from the hedge, 

Will clothe her for her bridals like the sun.’ 

Anc^’ Prince Geraint, now thinking that he heard 
The noble hart at bay, now the far horn, 

A little vext at losing of the hunt, 

A little at the vile occasion, rode. 
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By nps and downs, thro’ many a grassy glade 
And valley, with fiat eye following the three. 

At last they issued from the world of wood, 

And climb’d upon a fair and even ridge. 

And show’d themselves against tlie sky, and sank. 
And thither came Geraint, and underneath 
Beheld the long street of a little town 
In a long valley, on ono side of which, 

Wliito from the mason’s hand, a fortress rose ; 

And on one side a castle m decay. 

Beyond a bridge that spann’d a dry ravine : 

And out of town and valley came a noise 
As of a broad brook o'er a shingly bed 
Brawling, or like a clamour of the rooks 
At distance, ere they settle for the night. 

And onward to the fortress rode the three, 

And enter'd, and were lost behind the walls. 

‘ So,' thought Geraint, ‘ I have track’d him to )iis earth ’ 
And down the long street riding wearily, 

Found every hostel full, and everywhere 
Was hammer hid to hoof, and the hot hiss 
And bustling whistle of the youth who scour’d 
His master’s armour ; and of such a ono 
He ask’d, ‘ What means tlie tumult in the town ? ’ 
Who told him, scouring still, ‘TIio sparrow-hawk'* 
Then riding close behind an ancient churl, 

IMio, smitten by the dusty sloping beam, 

Went sweating underneath a sack of corn, 

Ask’d yet once more wliat meant the hubbub here ? 
^Vho answer’d gruffly, * Ugh ! tlie sparrow-hawk.’ 
Then riding further past an armourer’s, 

"Who, with back turn’d, and bow’d~ahovo his work, 
Sat riveting a helmet on his knee, 

Ho put the self-same query, but the man 
Not turning round, nor looking at him, said . 

‘ Friend, he that labours for the sparrow-hawk 
Has little time for idle questioners.’ 

IVhereat Geraint flash’d into sudden spleen 
* A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-liaw k ' 

Tits, wrens, and all wing’d nothings peck liim dead I 
Ye think the rustic caefle of your bouig 
k3 
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The murmur of the world ! HOiat is it to me ? 

O wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 

Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! 

Speak, if you be not like the rest, hawk-mad, 
Where can I get me harbourage for the night ? 

And arms, arms, arms to fight my enemy ? Speak ! ’ 
At this, the armourer turning all amazed 
And seeing one so gay in purple silks. 

Game forward with the helmet yet in hand 
And answer’d, ‘ Pardon me, 0 stranger knight ; 

We hold a tourney here to-morrow morn. 

And there is scantly time for half the work. 

Arms ? truth ! I know not : all are wanted here. 
Harbourage ? trutli, good truth, I know not, save, 
It may be, at Earl Yniol’s, o’er the bridge 
Yonder.’ He spoke and fell to v'ork again. 

Then rode Geraint, a little spleenful yet, 

Across the bridge that spann’d the dry ravine. 

There musing sat the hoary-headed Earl, 

(His dress a suit of fray’d magnificence. 

Once fit for feasts of ceremony) and said : 

‘ lYfiither, fair son ? ’ to whom Geraint replied, 

‘ 0 friend, I seek a harbourage for the night,’ 

Then Yniol, ‘ Enter therefore and partake 
The slender entertainment of a house 
Once rich, now poor, but ever open-door’d.’ 

‘ Thanks, venerable friend,’ replied Geraint ; 

‘ So that you do not serve me sparrow-liawks 

For supper, I will enter, I -nTll eat 

With all the passion of a twelve hours’ fast.’ 

Then sigh’d and smiled the hoary-headed Earl, 

And answer’d, ‘ G^ver cause than yours is mine 
To curse this hedgerow thief, the sparrow-hawk : 

But in, go in ; for save yourself desire it. 

We will not touch upon him ev’n in jest.’ 

Then rode Geraint into the castle court. 

His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 

He look’d and saw that all was ruinous. 

Here stood a shatter’d archway plumed with fern j 
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And licro Iiad fall’n a great part of a lower, 

\Miolc, like a crag that tumbles from the cUlT, 

And hko a crag was gay with wilding flowers • 

And liigli above a piece of turret stair, 

^^^orn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy-stems 
Claspt the grey walls with hairy-fibred arms. 

And suck’d the joining of the stones, and look’d 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while lie waited in the castle court, 

The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open easement of tho Hall, 

Singing ; and as tho sweet voice of n bird, 

Heard by the, lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjocturo of tho plumago and tlio form 
So tho sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint ; 

And made him liko a man abroad ot morn 

^Vben first tho Hciuid nofo beloved of men 

Comes flying over many a windv wave 

To Britain, and in April suddeuly 

Breaks from a coppico genim’d with green and red, 

And ho suspends his converse with a friend, 

Or it may bo tho labour of bis hands, 

To think or say, ‘ Tlicfo is tho nightingale ; ’ 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 

* Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for mo.’ 

It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang . 

‘ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wliccl and low er the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud , 
Tliy wheel and theo we neither love nor hate. 

‘ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel w ith smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel wo go not up or down ; 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

‘Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands, 
Ffown and wo smile, tho lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of lus fate. 
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Tlie murmur of tlic ■srorld ! "V^Hiat is it to me ? 

0 wretched sot of sparrows, one and all, . 

"Wlio pipe of nothing but of sparrow-liawlcs ! 

Speak, if you bo not lilce the rest, hawk-mad. 
Where can I get me harbourage for the night ? 
And arms, arms, arms to fight my enemy ? Speak 
At this, the armourer turning all amazed 
And seeing one so gay in purple silks, 

Came forward with the helmet yet in hand 
And answer’d, ‘ Pardon mo, 0 stranger knight ; 

We hold a tourney hero to-morrow morn, 

And there is scantly time for half the work. 

Arms ? truth ! I know not : all are wanted here. 
Harbourage ? truth, good truth, I know not, save 
It maj'' be, at Earl Yniol’s, o’er the bridge 
Y^ondor.’ He spoke and fell to Avork again. 

Tiicn rode Geraint, a little spleenful yet. 

Across the bridge that spann’d the dry ravine. 
There musing sat the hoary-headed Earl, 

(His dress a suit 'of fray’d magnificence, 

Once fit for feasts of ceremony) and said : 

‘ Wliithcr, fair son ? ’ to whom Geraint replied, 

‘ 0 friend, I seek a harbourage for the night.’ 

Tlien Yniol, ‘ Enter therefore and partake 
The slender entertainment of a house 
Once rich, now poor, but over open-door’d.’ 

‘ Thanlcs, venerable friend,’ replied Geraint ; 

‘ So that jmu do not serve me sparrow-hawks 

For supper, I will enter, I u-ill eat 

With all the passion of a twelve hours’ fast.’ 

Then sigh’d and smiled the hoary-headed Earl, 
And ansAver’d, ‘ Gp'.ver cause than yours is mine 
To curse this hedgerow thief, the sparrow-hawk ; 
But in, go in ; for save yourself desire it, 

Wo will not touch upon him cA’^’n in jest.’ 

Then rode Geraint into the castle court. 

His chargor trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 

Ho look’d and saAA' that all AA'as ruinous. 

Hero stood a shatter’d archway plumed AA'ith fern ; 
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And here iiad fall’n a great part of a tower, 

Whole, like a crag that tumbles from tho 
And like a crag was gay with Tiitding flowers • 

And high above a piece of turret stair, 

Worn by tho feet that now were silent, wound 
Bare to tho sun, and monstrous ivy-stems 
Claspt the grey ivalls with hairy-fibred arms, 

And suck’d tho joining of the stones, and look’d 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while he waited in the castlo court. 

The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of the Hall, 

Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 

Heard by tho, lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think i%hat kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and tho form ; 

So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint ; 

And made liim like a man abroiul at morn 

Wlien first the liquid note beloved of men 

Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green and red, 

And ho suspends liis converse with a friend, 

Or It may bo tbo labour of bis hands, 

To think or say, ‘ Tiicre is tho nightingale ; ' 

So fared it witli Geraint, who thought and said, 

‘ Here, by God’s grace, is tho one voice for me.’ 

It chanced tho song that Enid sang was one 
Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang • 

* Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro* sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

‘ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel wo go not up or down , 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

‘ Smile and wo smile, the lords of many lands , 
Ffown and we smile, tbo lords of our own hands; 

For man is man and master of his fate. 
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That crost tlio trencher as she laid it down : 

But after all had eaten, then Octaint. 

Tor now the wine made summer in his veins. 

Let his eye rovo in following, or rest 
On Enid at her lowly handmaid-work. 

Now hero, no^v there, about the dusky hall ; 

Then suddenly addrest the hoary Earl . 

‘ Fair Host and Earl, I pray your courtesy , 

This sparrow-hawk, what is he, tell me of him. 

His name 1 but no, good faith, I wjU not have it , 
For if he be the knight whom late I saw 
Ride into that now fortress by your town, 

White from the mason’s liand, then have I sworn 
From his own lips to have »t — am Geraint 
01 Devon— for tlus morning when the Queen 
Sent her oivii maiden to demand the name, 

His dwarf, a vicious uoder-shapen thing, 

Struck at her irith his whip, and she return’d 
Indignant to the Queen ; and then I swore 
That I would track this caitiff to his hold. 

And Ught and break hb pride, and have it of him. 
And afl unarm’d I rode, and thought to find 
Arms in your town, where all the men are mad ; 

They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world; 
They would not hear me speak : but if you know 
Where I can light on arms, or if yourself 
Should have them, tell mo, seeing I have sworn 
That I will break his pride and learn lus name. 
Avenging this great insult done the Queen.’ 

Then cried Earl Ynjol, ‘ Art thou he indeed, 

Geraint, a name far-sounded among men 
For noble deeds t and truly I, when first 
I saw you moving by me on tho bridge, 

Felt you were soinewliat, yea and by your slate 
And presence might have guess’d you one of those 
Tliat eat in Arthur’s hall at Camelot. 

Nor speak I now from foolish flatterj' ; 

For this dear child hath often heard me praise 
Your feats of arms, and often when I paused 
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Hath ask’d again, and ever loved to hear ; 

So grateful is the noise of noble deeds 
To noble hearts who see but acts of wrong ; 

0 never yet liad woman such a pair 

Of suitors as this maiden ; first Limours, 

A creature whoIl5i' given to brawls and wine, 

Drunk even when he woo’d ; and be he dead 

1 know not, but he past to the wild land. 

The second was 3fOur foe, the sparrow-hawk, 

Mjf curse, my nephew — I will not let his name 
Slip from my lips if I can help it — he, 

When I that knew him fierce and turbulent 
Refused her to him, then'-his pride awoke ; 

And since the proud man often is the mean, 

He sow’d a slander in the common ear, 

Afiirming that his father left him gold. 

And in mj’’ charge, which was not render’d to him ; 
Bribed uith large promises the men who served 
About my person, the more easily 
Because my means were somewhat broken into 
Thro’ open doors and hospitality; 

Raised my ovm town against me in the night 
Before my Enid’s birthday, sack’d my house ; 

From mine own earldom foully ousted me ; 

Built that new fort to overawe my friends. 

For truly there are those who love me j’^et ; 

And keeps me in this ruinous castle here, 

Where doubtless he would put me soon to death, 
But that his pride too much despises me : 

And I myself sometimes despise myself ; 

For I have let men be, and have their way ; 

Am much too gentle, have nob used my power : 

Nor know I ivhether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very ivise 
Or very foolish ; only this I know. 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, 

I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 

But can endure it all most patiently.’ 

‘ Well said, true heart,’ replied Geraint, ‘ but arms 
That if, as I suppose, your nephew fights 
In next day’s tourney I may break his pride,’ 
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And Yniol answer’d, * Arms, uidetd, but old 
And rusty, old and nisty. Prince Geraint, 

Arc mine, and tbereiore at your asting, yours. 
But in this tomnamcnt can no man tilt, 

Except the lady he lores best be there. 

Two forte are fist into the meadow ground, 

And over these is laid a ailvet wand, 

And over that ia placed the sparrow-hawk, 

The prize of beauty for the fairest there. 

And this, what knight soever be in field 
I^ys claim to for the lady at his side, 

And tilts with my good nephew thereupon, 

Who being apt at arms and big of bone 
Has ever won it for the lady with him, 

And toppling over all antagonism 

Has earn’d himself the name of sparrow-hawk. 

But you, that have no lady, cannot fight.' 

To whom Geraint with eyes all bright replied, 
Leaning a little toward him, * Your leave I 
I4^t me lay lance in rest, 0 noble host, 

For this dear child, because I never saw*, 

Tlio’ having seen all beauties of our time, 

Hor can see elsewlicre, anything so fair. 

And I fall her name will yet remain 
Untamish’d as before; but if 3 Jnt?, 

So aid me Heaven when at mine uttermost. 

As I wU make her truly my (rue \nfe.’ 

Tlien, howsoever patient, Yniol’s heart 
Danced in his bosom, seeing belter days. 

And looking round he saw not Enid there, 

{Wlio hearing lier own name had slipt away) 

But that old dame, to whom full tenderly 
And fondling all her hand in his he said, 

' Slother, a maiden is a tender thing, 

And best by her that bore her understood. 

Oo thou to rest, but ere thou go to rest 

Tell her, and prove her heart toward the Prince.’ 

8o spake the kindly-hearted Earl, and she 
With frequent smile and nod departing found, 
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With some surprise and thrice as much disdain 
Turn’d, and belield the four, and all Ins face 
Glow’d like tlio heart of a great fire at Yule, 

So burnt he was uUli passion, ciyjng out, 

* Do battle for it then,* no more ; and thrice 

Tlicy clash’d together, and thrice they brake their 
spears. 

Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lash’d at each 
So often and with euch blows, that all the crowd 
Wonder’d, and now and then from distant walls 
ilicro came a clapping as of phantom hands. 

So twice they fought, and twice they breathed, and 
still . 

Hie dew of their great labour, and the blood 
Of their strong bodies, flowing, drain'd thejr force. 
But cither’s force was matchM till YnioVs cry, 

* Remember that great insult done the Queen,’ 
Increased Geraint’s, who heaved his blade aloft. 

And crack'd the helmet thro’, and bit the bone, 

And fell’d him, and set foot upon his breast. 

And said, ' Thy name t * To •whom the fallen man 
Made answer, groaning, * Edym, son of Nudd 1 
Ashamed am 1 that 1 should tell it thee. 

My pride is broken : men have seen my fall.’ 

* Then, Edyrn, son of Nudd,’ replied Geraint, 

‘ These two things sbalt thou do, or else thou diest, 
Eirst, thou thyself, thy lady, and thy dwarf, 

Shalt ride to Arthur’s court, and being there, 

Crave pardon for that insult done the Queen, 

And shall abide her judgement on it ; next, 

Thou shall give back their earldom to thy kin 
These two things shalt thou do, or thou shalt die.* 
And Edym answer’d, ‘ These things mil I do. 

For I have never yet been ovortnro'wn. 

And thou hast overthrown me, and my pride 
Is broken do^m, for Enid sees my fall 1 ^ 

And rising up, he rode to Arthur’s court, 

And there the Queen forgave him easily. 

And being young, he changed himself, and grew 
To hate the sin that seem’d so like liis own 
Of Modted, Arthur’s nephew, and fell at last 
la the great battle fighting for the king. 
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Half disarray’d as to her rest, the girl ; 

Whom first she kiss’d on either cheek, and then 
On either shining shoulder laid a hand, 

And kept her off and gazed upon her fade, 

And told her all their converse in the hall, 
Proving her heart ; but never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open ground 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of Enid hearing her ; 

Wiile slowly falling as a scale that falls,_ 

\Wien weight is added only grain by grain. 

Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast ; 

Nor did she lift an eye non speak a word, 

Rapt in the fear and in the wonder of it ; 

So moving without answer to her rest 
She found no rest, and ever fail’d to draw 
The quiet night into her blood, but lay 
Contemplating her own umvorthiness ; 

And when the pale and bloodless east began 
To quicken to the sun, arose, and raised 
Her mother too, and hand in hand they moved 
Down to the meadow where- the jousts were held, 
And waited there for Yniol and Geraint. 

And thither came the t-wain, and wfiien Geraint 
Beheld her first in field, awaiting him. 

He felt, were she the prize of bodily force. 
Himself beyond the rest pushing could move 
The chair of Idris. Yniol’s rusted arms 
Were on his princely person, but thro’ these 
Princelike his bearing shone ; and errant knights 
And ladies came, and by and by the towm 
Flow’d in, and settling circled all the lists. 

And there they fixt the forks into the ground, 
And over these they placed a silver wand 
And over that a golden sparrow-hawk. 

Then Yniol’s nephew, after trumpet blorni, 

Spake to the lady with liim and proclaim’d. 
Advance and take as fairest of the fair, 

For I these two years past have won it for thee, 
The prize of beauty.’ Loudly spake the Prince, 
Forbear ; there is a worthier,’ and the knight 
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With some surprise and tiirico as much disdain 
Turn’d, and beheld the four, and all his face 
Glow’d like tho heart of a great fire at Yule, 

So burnt lie was with passion, crying out, 

‘ Do battle for it then,’ no more ; and thrice 
They clash’d together, and thrice they brake their 
spears. 

Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lash'd at each 
So often and with such blows, that all tho crowd 
Wonder’d, and now and then from distant walls 
There came a clapping as of phantom hands, 

So twice they fought, and twice they breathed, and 
still . 

Tlie dew of their great labour, and the blood 
Of their strong belies, fiowing, drain’d their force. 
But cither’s force was match’d till Yniol’s cry, 

‘ Remember that great insult done the Queen,’ 
Increased Geraint’s, who heaved his blade aloft, 

And crack’d tlio helmet thro’, and bit tbo bone, 

And fell’d him, and set foot upon his breast, 

And eaidi ‘ Thy name ? ’ To whom tlio fallen man 
Made answer, CToaning, ‘ Edym, son of Nudd ! 
Ashamed am I that 1 should tell it thee. 

My pride is broken : men have seen my fall.’ 

‘ I'hen, Edyrn, son of Nudd,’ reph'ed (Geraint, 

' These two things ehalt thou do, or else thou diest. 
First, thou thyself, thy lady, and thy dwarf, 

Shalt ride to Arthur’s court, and being there. 

Crave pardon for that insult done tho Queen, 

And sbalt abide her judgement on it ; next, 

Thou shalt give back their earldom to thy km. 

These two things ehalt thou do, or thou shalt die.* 
And Edym answer’d, * Theso things will I do, 

For I have never yet been overthrown. 

And thou hast overthrown toe, and my pride 
Is broken down, for Enid sees my fall I * 

And rising up, ho rode to Arthur’s court, 

^d there the Queen forgas'o him easily. 

And being young, he changed himself, and grew 
To hate the sin that seem’d 80 like his own 
Of Modred, Arthur’s nephew, and fell at last 
la the great battle fighting^ for the king. 
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‘ See here, my child, how fresh the colour’s look, 
How fast tlreyliold like colours of a shell 
That keeps the M’ear and polish of the rravc. 

not ? it never yet was worn, I trow : 

Look on it, child, and tell me if you know it.’ 

And Enid look’d, but all confused at first, 

Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream : 

Then suddenly she knew it and rejoiced, 

And answer’d, ‘ Yea, I know it ; your good gift, 

So sadly lost on that unliappy night ; 

Your own good gift ! ’ ‘ Y^ea, surely,’ said the dame, 
‘ And gladly given again this happy morn. 

For when the jousts were ended yesterday, 

Went Yniol thro’ the town, and everywhere 
He found the sack and plunder of our house 
All scatter’d thro’ the houses of the town ; 

And gave command that all which once was ours, 
Should now be ours again .’ and yester-eve, 
lYIiile you were talking sweetly with your Prince, 
Came one uuth this and laid it in my hand, 

For love or fear, or seeking favour of us. 

Because we have our earldom back again. 

And yester-eve I would not tell you of it. 

But kept it for a sweet surprise at morn. 

Yea, truly is it not a sweet surprise ? 

For I myself unwillingly have worn 
My faded suit, as you, my child, have yours, 

And howsoever patient, Yniol his. 

Ah, dear, he took me from a goodly house. 

With store of rich apparel, sumptuous fare. 

And page, and maid, and squire, and seneschal. 

And pastime both of hawk and hound, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance. 

Yea, and he brought me to a goodly house ; 

But since our fortune slipt from sun to shade, 

And all thro’ that young traitor, cruel need 
Constrain’d us, but a better time has come ; 

So clothe yourself in this, that better fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince’s bride : 

For tho’ 3mu won the prize of fairest fair, 

And tbo’ I heard him call you fairest fair, 
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Remembering how first ho came on her, 

Brest in that dress, and how ho loved her in it, 
And all her foolisli fears about the dress. 

And all his journey toward her, as liimself 
Had told her, and their coming to the court. 

And now this morning when he said to her, 

‘ Put on your worst and meanest dress/ she found 
And took it, and array’d herself therein. 

0 purblind race of miserable men. 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves. 

By taking true for false, or false for true ; 

Here, thro’ the feeble twdlight of this world 
Groping, how many, until wo pass and reach 
That otlicr, where wo sco as we arc seen ! 

So fared it with Geraint, who issuing fortli 
That morning, wlien they both had got to horse. 
Perhaps because ire loved her passionately, 

And felt that tempest brooding round his heart, 
Which, if he spoke at all, would break perforce 
Upon a head so dear in thunder, said : 

‘ Not at my side. I charge you ride before, 

Ever a good way on before ; and this 
1 charge you, on your duty as a wife. 

Whatever happens, not to speak to me. 

No, not a word ! ’ and Enid was aghast ; 

And forth they rode, but scarce three paces on, 
When crying out ‘ Effeminate as I am, 

I vill not fight ray way with gilded arms, 

All shall bo iron ; ’ lio loosed a migbty purse. 

Hung at his belt, and hurl’d it toward the squire. 
So the last sight that Enid had of home 
Wp all the marble threshold flashing, stroum 
With gold and scatter’d coinage, and the squire 
Chafing his shoulder : then ho cried again, 

‘ To the wilds ! ’ and Enid loading down the tracks 
Thro’ which ho bade her lead him on, they past 
The marches, and by bandit-haunted holds. 

Grey swamps and pools, waste places of the hem. 
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And wildernesses, periloxis paths, they rode : 

Ronnd was their pace at first, but slacken’d soon ; 
A stranger meeting them had surely thought 
Tiiey rode so slowly and they look’d so pale, 

That each had suffer’d some exceeding wrong. 

Tor he was ever sa3rng to himself, 

‘ 0 I that wasted time to tend upon her, 

To compass her irith sweet observances, 

To dress her beautifully and keep her true ’ — 

And there he broke the sentence m his heart 

Abruptly', os a man upon his tongue 

May break it, when his passion roasters him. 

And she was ever praying the sweet heavens 
To save her dear lord whole from any wound. 

And ever in her mind she cast about 
For that unnoticed failing m herself, 

IThich made him lock so cloudy and so cold ; 

Till the great plover’s human whistle amazed 
Her heart, and glancing round the waste she fear’d 
In every wavering brake an ambuscade. 

Tlien thought again, ’ If there be such in me, 

I might amend it by the grace of heaven, 

If he would only speak and tell roe of it.’ 

But when the fourth part of the da^* was gone, 
Then Fnid was aware of three tall knights 
On liorseback, wholly arm’d, behind a rock 
In shadow, waiting for them, caitiffs all ; 

And heard one ci^-ing to his fellow, ‘ Look, 

Here comes a laggard hanging down his head. 

Who seems no (wider than a beaten hound ; 

Come, we will slay him and will have his horse 
And armour, and his damsel shall be ours.’ 

Then Enid ponder’d in her heart, and said : 

‘ I will go back a little to my lord, 

And I will tell him all their caitiff talk ; 

For, be he wroth even to slaying me, 

Far liefer bj’ his dear hand had I die. 

Than that my lord should suffer loss or shame.’ 

Then she went back some jiaces of return, 

Jlet his full frown timidly firm, and said : 
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Remembering how first he came on her, 

Drest in that dress, and how he loved her in it, 
And all her foolish fears about the dress, 

And all his journey toward her, as himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the court. 

And now this morning when he said to her, 

‘ Put on your worst and meanest dress,’ she found 
And took it, and array’d herself therein. 

0 purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true ; 

Here, thro’ the feeble tudlight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen ! 

So fared it with Geraint, wlio issuing forth 
Tliat morning, when they both had got to liorse, 
Perhaps because he loved her passionatelj^ 

And felt that tempest brooding round his heart, 
Wliich, if he spoke at all, would break perforce 
Upon a head so dear in thunder, said : 

‘ Not at my side. I charge you ride before. 

Ever a good way on before ; and this 
I charge you, on your duty as a wife, 

Whatever happens, not to speak to me. 

No, not a word ! ’ and Enid was aghast ; 

And forth they rode, but scarce three paces on, 
When crying out ‘ Efieminate as I am, 

I will not fight my way with gilded arms, 

All shall be iron ; ’ he loosed a mighty purse. 

Hung at his belt, and hurl’d it toward the squire. 
So the last sight that Enid had of home 
Was all the marble tlneshold flashing, strown 
With gold and scatter’d coinage, and the squire 
Qiafing his shoulder : then he cried again, 

‘ To the wilds ! ’ and Enid leading down the tracks 
Thro’ which ho bade her lead him on, they past 
The marches, and by bandit-haunted holds. 

Grey swamps and pools, waste places of the hern. 
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And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode : 

Round was their pace at mst, but slacken’d soon : 
A stranger meeting them had surely thought 
They rode so slowly and they look’d so pale. 

That each had suffer’d some exceeding ^^•ong. 

For he was ever saying to himself, 

‘ 0 I that wasted tune to tend upon her. 

To compass her with sweet observances. 

To dress her beautifully and keep her true ’ — 

And there ho broke the sentence m bis heart 

Abruptly, as a man upon his tongue 

^lay break it, when his passion masters him. 

And she was ever praying the sweet heavens 
To save her dear lord whole from any wound. 

And ever in her mind she cast about 
For that unnoticed failing in herself, 

\Vhich made him look so cloudy and so cold ; 

Till the great plover’s human whistle amazed 
Her heart, and glancing round the waste she fear’d 
In every wavering brake an ambuscade. 

Tlien thought again, ’ If there be such in me, 

I might amend it by the grace of heaven, 

If be would only speak and tell me of it.’ 

But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Tlien Fnid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm’d, behind a rock 
In shadoTT, waiting for them, caitiffs all ; 

And lieard one crj'ing to his fellow, ‘ Look, 

Here comes a laggard hanging down his head, 

^Vho seems no bolder than a beaten hound ; 

Come, we will slay him and will have his horse 
And armour, and his damsel shall be ours.’ 

Tlien Enid ponder’d in her heart, and said : 

‘ I will go back a little to my lord. 

And I will tell him all tbeir caitiff talk ; 

For, be he wroth even to slaying me. 

Far liefer by Ins dear hand had I die, 

Tlian that my lord should suffer lo&s or sham©.’ 

Then she went back some paces of return, 

Jfet his full frown timidly firm, and said ; 
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And all at once should sally out upon me, 

I swear it would not ruffle me so much 
As you that not obey me. Stand aside, 

And if I fall, cleave to the better man.’ 

And Enid stood aside to wait the event, 

Nob dare to watch the combat, only breathe 
Short fits of prayer, at every stroke a breath. 

And he, she dreaded most, bare down upon him. 
Aim’d at the helm, his lance err’d ; but Geraint’s, 

A little in the late encounter strain’d, 

Struck thro’ the bulky bandit’s corslet home. 

And then brake short, and down his enemy roll’d, 
And there lay still ; as he that tells the tale. 

Saw once a great piece of a promontory, 

That had a sapling grorving on it, slip 

From the long shore-cliff’s windy walls to the beach 

And there lie still, and yet the sapling grew : 

So lay the man transfixt. His craven pair 
Of comrades, making slowlier at the Prince, 

Wlren now they saw their bulwark fallen, stood ; 

On whom the victor, to confound them more, 
Spurr’d mth his terrible war-cry ; for as one, 

That listens near a torrent mountain-brook. 

All thro’ the crash of the near cataract hears 
The drumming thunder of the huger fall 
At distance, were the soldiers wont to hear 
His voice in battle, and be kindled by it, 

And foemen scared, like that false pair who turn’d 
Flying, but, overtaken, died the death 
Themselves had UTought on many an innocent. 

Thereon Geraint, dismounting, pick’d the lance 
That pleased him best, and drew from those dead wolv 
Their three gay suits of armour, each from each. 
And bound them on their horses, each on each, 
And tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, * Drive them on 
Before you,’ and she drove them thro’ the irood. 

He follow’d nearer still ; tlie pain she had 
To keep them in the wild ways of the wood. 
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Two sets of three laden with jingling arms. 

Together, served a little to di^go 

The sharpness of that pain about her heart : 

And they themselves, like creatures gently born . 
But into bad hands fall’n, and now so long 
By bandits groom’d, prick’d dieir light ears, and felt 
Her Ion- firm voice and tender government. 

So thro’ the green gloom of the wood they past, 
And issuing under open heavens beheld 
A little town with towers, upon a rock, 

And close beneath, a meadow gemlike chased 
In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it ; 

And down a rocky pathway from the place 
There came a fair-hair’d youth, that in his hand 
Bare victual for the mowers ; and Geraint 
Had ruth again on Emd looking pole . 

Tlien, moving downward to the meadow ground, 
He, when the fair»hair’d youth came by him, said, 

' Friend, let her eat ; the damsel is so faint.’ 

‘ Yea, willingly,’ replied tho youth ; ‘ and you, 

My lord, eat also, tho’ the fare is coarse, 

And only meet for mowers ; ’ then set down 
His basket, and dismounting on the sward 
They let the horses graze, and ate themselves. 

And Enid took a litUe delicately, 

Less haring stomach for it than desire 
To close with her lord’s pleasure, but Geraint 
Ate all the mowers' victual unawares, 

And when he found all empty, was amazed ; 

And ‘ Boy,’ said he, ‘ I have eaten all, but take 
A horse and arms for guerdon ; choose the best.’ 
He, reddening in extremity of delight, 

* 5Iy lord, you overpay roe fifty-fold.* 

‘ You will bo all the wealthier,’ cned the Prince. 

‘I take 'it as free then,’ said the boy, 

* Not guerdon ; for myself can easily. 

While your good damsel rests, return, and fetch 
Fresh victual for these mowera of our Earl ; 

For these are his, and all the field is his, 

And I myself am his ; and I will tell him 
How great a man you are : he loves to know 
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Enid, the Joss of whom has turn’d me wild — 
li^at chance is this ? how is it I see you here ? 

You are in my power at last, are in my power. 

Yet fear me not : I call mine own self wild, 

But keep a touch of sweet civility 
Here in the heart of waste and wilderness. 

I thought, but that your father came between, 

In former days you saw me favourably. 

And if it were so do not keep it back ; 

Make me a little happier : let me know it : 

Owe you me nothing for a life half-lost ? 

Yea, yea, the whole dear debt of all you are. 

And, Enid, you and he, I see it with joy — 

You sit apart, you do not speak to him. 

You come with no attendance, page or maid, 

To serve you — does he love you as of old ? 

For, call it lovers’ quarrels, yet I know 
Tho’ men ma}' bicker u-ith the things they love, 

They would not make them laughable in all eyes, 
Not while they loved them ; and your wretched dress, - 
A wretched insult on you, dumbly speaks 
Your stor}’-, that this man loves you no more. 

Your beauty is no beauty to him now : 

A common chance — ^right well I know it — spall’d — 

For I know men : nor will you win him back, 

For the man’s love once gone never returns. 

But here is one who loves you as of old ; 

With more exceeding passion than of old ; 

Good, speak the word ; my followers ring him round : 
He sits unarm’d ; I hold a finger up ; 

They understand ; no ; I do not mean blood : 

Nor need you look so scared at what I say : 

My malice is no deeper than a moat, 

No stronger than a wall ; there is the keep ; 

He shall not cross us more ; speak but the word 
Or speak it not ; but then by Him that made me 
The one true lover which you ever had, 

I vill make use of all the power I have. 

0 pardon me ! the madness of that hour, 

Wlien first I parted from you, moves me yet.’ 

At this the tender sound of his own voice 
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And sweet self-pity, or the fancy of it, 
liladc his eye moist ; bat Enid fear’d his eyes, 
Moist as they \iere, wme>heated from the feast; 
And answer’d with such craft as women use. 
Guilty or giuKless, to stave off a chance 
That breaks upon them perilously, and said ; 

‘ Earl, d you love me as in former years, 

And do not practise on me, come with morn, 
And snatch mo from )iim as by violence , 

Leave mo to-night . I am neary to the death.’ 

Low at leave-taking, with his brandish’d plume 
Brushing his instep, bow’d the all-amorous Earl, 
And the stout Prince bad him a loud good-mght. 
He moving homeward babbled to his men, 

How Eoid never loved a man but him, 

Nor cared a broken cgg-shcil for her lord. 

But Enid left alone with Prince Geraint, 
Debating his command of silence given. 

And that she now perforce nnist violate it, 

Held commune nith herself, and while she held 
He fell asleep, and Enid liad no heart 
To wake him, but hung o’er him, wholly pleased 
To find him yet unwounded after fight, 

And hear him breathing low and equally. 

Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heap’d 
The pieces of hii annour in one place, 

All to be there agairwfc a sudden need , 

Then dozed awhiic herself, but o^rtoil'd 
By that day’s gnef and travel, cvermoie 
Seem’d catching at a rootless thorn, and then 
Went slipping dorni horrible precipices, 

And strongly striking out her limbs awoke . 

Then thought she heard the wild Earl at tJin door, 
With all his rout of random follower*?, 

Sound on a dreadful trumpet, bumnioumg ii'’r , 
Which was the red cock shouting to tho 
As the grey dawn stole o’er the dewv worid. 

And glimmer'd on his armour tn the rw-m 
And once again she rose to look at it. 

s 
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But touch’d it unawares : jangling, the casquo 
Fell, and he started up and stared at her. 

Then breaking his command of silence given, 

She told him all that Earl Limours had said, 

Except the passage that he loved her not; 

Nor left untold the craft herself had used ; 

But ended with apology so sweet, 

Low-spoken, and of so few words, and seem’d 
So justified by that necessity, 

That tho’ he thought ‘ was it for him she wept 
In Devon ? ’ he but gave a wrathful groan, 

Saying, ‘ Your sweet faces make good fellows fools 
And traitors. Call the host and bid him bring 
Charger and palfrey.’ So she glided out 
Among the heavy breathings of the house, 

And like a household Spirit at the walls 
•Beat, till she woke the sleepers, and return’d : 

Then tending her rough lord, tho’ all unask’d, 

In silence, did him service as a squire ; 

Till issuing arm’d he found the host and cried, 

‘ Thy reckoning, friend ? ’ and ere he learnt it, ‘ Take 
Five horses and their armours ; ’ and the host, 
Suddenly honest, answer’d in amaze, 

‘ My lord, I scarce have spent the worth of one ! ’ 

‘ You vdll be all the wealthier,’ said the Prince, 

And then to Enid, ‘ Forward ! and to-day 
I charge smu, Enid, more especially. 

What thing soever you may hear, or see. 

Or fancy (tho’ I count it of small use 
To charge you) that you speak not but obey.* 

And Enid answer’d, ‘ Yea, my lord, I know 
Your wish, and would obey ; but riding &st, 

I hear the violent threats you do not hear, 

I see the danger which you cannot see : 

Then not to give you warning, that seems hard ; 
Almost be3mnd me : yet I would obey.’ 

* Yea so,’ said he, ‘do it : be not too wise ; 

Seeing that you are wedded to a man. 

Not quite mismated with a yaAvning cloum. 

But one with arms to guard his head and yours, 
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